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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


eters: 


Mounier, on the Influence attributed to Philcfophers, &c. on the 
French Revolution. 


(Concluded from the Appendix to Vol. X. P. 492.) 


F the Abbé Barruel’s Memoirs of Jacobinifm it was not un- 

juftly faid, we believe, by the Monthly Reviewers (a fet of men, 
whole opinions, in general, we are not apt to adopt) that the author 
grew feebler and feebler, in refpect to his evidence, in proportion as 
he advanced towards the clofe of his work. The fame judgement 
may, in our opinion, with no lefs juftice, be pafled upon the three 
parts, into which M. Mounier has divided his book. He is fpecious 
in the firft ; fuperficial in the fecond ; and, in the third, fomething that 
is worfe, as well as weaker, than either ; while, in all the three, the 
coolnefs and confidence are unequalled, which he openly difplays in 
contradicting himifelf. 

Having, in out former Number, fhown, at fome length, that M. 
Mounier’s performance is nothing more than ah apology for the per« 
nicious philofophifm of France and its profeffors, there will be the 
lefs need now to dwell, with extraordinary minutenefs, on the re- 
mainder of the work, which uniformly tends to the fame obje&@. In 
the firft part, as has been feen, he would have us believe, that the 
philofophers had no influence whatfoever in producing the revolu- 
tion. In the fecond, he exculpates the freemafons, arid in the third 
_ the illuminati, from all concern in the fame memorable event. 

ut, as thofe three celebrated feéts are pretty nearly united in their 
Views, and agreed in their’ principles, it would be irkfome to the 

NO.XLVI, VOL. XI, reader, 
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reader, as well as to ourfelves, by following M. Mounier over fimilar 
ground, again to attempt a refutation of the fame arguments, and 
to enter our prote{t againft the fame opinions. ‘In{tead, therefore, 
of expofing him, by a formal analytis of the fecond and third parts, 
we have formed the refolution of making him expofe himlelf in the 
following fhort, but fatisfactory {pecimens, feledted from the two 
parts aft mentioned, of the charadteriflic qualities therein molt con- 
fpicuoully difplayed. — 

M. Mounier’s Reafoning.—* I acknowledge (fays he) that the 
lodges of freemafons might eafily have become a centre of union for 


(political ) confpirators ; nor do | by any means doubt the right, which 


belongs to the public authority, to watch over all fecret focieties, and 
to prohibit them by law, the moment that there are juit fulpicions, 
of their intriguing againit the tranquillity of the ftate. I fay /u/pi- 
cions ; for there is no need of proofs, in order to put an end to affocia- 
tions vicious in their.very nature,” p. 148.— We cannot but approve 
of the efforts of the Duke ot Bavaria to fupprefs this fociety (the Illu- 
minati.) As legiilator, he was bound to forbid it for the (in) future, 
under fevere penalties: but, there exifted no right to punifh the [{lu- 
minati, on account of their opinions. [t was eafy to refute their 
falfe fyftems ; and the vexations to which they were fubjected were 
by no means proper to make them fenfible of their errors :—Neither 
ought they to have been punifhed for having formed a fecret aflocia- 
tion; for, in a well-regulated ftate, an ation is never condemned as 
criminal, without an antecedent law. If it were otherwife, no citizen 
would be fecure.”” Pp. 189, 190.—Now, fiippofing M. Mounicr to 
have been in the place of the Duke of Bavaria, we would alk, from 
the above logical reafoning, whether, as a legiflator, he wou!d en- 
tirely have tuppretled and punithed the focieties of freemafons and 
illuminati? or whether, like his Serene Highnefs of Saxe-Weimar, 
he would have carded himfeif in the latter fe@y* refolved not to 
difturb the beautiful ** progrefs of the human mind ?”’ 

M. Maumier’s Accuracy. —** He (Dr. Robifon) places, in the num- 
ber of Martinifls, the Abbe Maury, now a Cardinal ; although he 
conftantly oppoled the maxims of anarchy, as well.as the eftablifh- 
ment of a free conftitution ; and although he defended, with great 
firmnefs and talents, a doctrine too favourable to fuperftition and ar- 
bitrary power. In thort, Dr. Robifon names me alfo. In three dit- 
ferent editions, Dr, Robifon has named me among the members of 4 
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* The Duke of Saxe Weimar has. the honour to be reckoned among thie 
number of thole Princes of Germany, who had-the wisdom and goad sense to 
fuller themfelves to be illuminated; and he was known in the order by the 
nameof . . . . The Marquis de Conitanza declared, that nothing 

“more was neceflary in| Germany, than two illuminated Princes, tur 
rounded with illuminati ;"—( Mounier, p. 133,) and we really believe, that 
much might have been done by fuch a janto, 
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Martinift lodge. One party may confider this quality as an honour, 
others asa fubject of blame ; but it does not belong to me, and it is 
my duty to fay fo.” Pp. 168, 169.—After the moit attentive perufal 
of Dr. Robifon’s able work in various editions, jultice obliges us to 
give our evidence molt peremptorily againft this adertion. The 
name of M, Mounier is no where mentioned as aMartinilt, or an 
Illuminatus, by the learned Profeflor of Edinburgh ; although that of 
Meunier or des Meuniers (the fame, we fuppofe, who is noticed by 
our author himfelf in his, Recherches) docs certainly occur; and that 
gentleman, without doubt, was a very active revolutionilt. OF a 
man who lays,claim to fo much credit, accuracy, and information as 
our author, we fhall not go fo far as to fay, that he ** cannot write 
his own name ;’’ but we may be permitted to admire, with due re- 
fpeét, the fingular acutencfs, with which he appears to recognize it, 
when written by others! From accurate attention, let us now turn to 
a fpecimen of 
M. Mbounier’s Confiflency—On this fubje&, we imagine, it will 
not be necellary to enlarge greatly in this place; as, in the former 
part of our review, we entered into details, which were pretty fatil- 
tactory.—** It was in the year 1767 (fays he) that M. Weifhaupt, 
Profelfor of Laws in the univerfity of Ingolftadt, in Bavaria, in order 
to remedy the evils, which fuperftition and ignorance bring upon 
mankind, took the refolution of contributing to the encouragement of 
talents ‘and virtue, and of furrounding the fovereign power with per- 
fons mott capable of directing it by their councils, and of caufing the 
exercife of authority to be placed in the puref hands.” P. 174.— 
«© The end propofed for (to) the Illuminati Majores, was to diffe- 
minate truth, and caufe virtue to triumph ; to protect and to recom- 
penfe talents; to direét the education of youth; to deprive vice 
of power, and to confer it on honeft men; to bind infenfibly the 
hands of the wicked, to govern without feeming to command them ; 
to furround the powers of the carth with a legion of indefatigable 
perfons, direCling all their efforts, according to the plan of the order, 
towards the happinefs of the human race; to eftablifh an univerfal 
empire, without deftroying civil ties; infomuch that the different 
governments might exercife every other power, but that of preventing 
the order from rendering virtue triumphant.” Pp. 180, 181.— From 
fuch an account it would appear, that M. Mounier is of opinion, 
that the motives, at leaft, of Weifhaupt, the founder ot this focicty, 
Were pure and virtuous. Stop, reader, not quite fo fait. The opt- 
nigns of an author, efpecially on a complicated fubject, need not be 
jut fo immutable as the laws of the Medes and Perfians; and what 
he thinks proper to exprefs, in one page ot his book, need not exactly 
coincide with what {trikes him in another. “That M, Mounteragrecs 
with us in this liberal way of thinking cannot poffibly be doubted, trom 
the information conveyed at P- 199» where he tells us, that fome of 
the Illuminati ** were ignorant of what has been fince known, that 
Weithaupt, and his intimate friends, recommended to a& with diifi 
L 2 mulation 
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mulation, in order the better to obferve the ations of others. They 
did not know, that feveral of their chiefs had adopted the grand prin. 
ciple, fo fruitful in crimes of every kind, that it 7s allowable to do 
evi/, in order to arrive at good. ‘They did not know the motives, and 
the conduct of feveral men of vile character, who entered the affo. 
ciation, merely with the hopes of indulging in vice with impunity, 
One of thefe was fo very indifferent to every principle of mo- 
rality, that a plan, which had not been put in execution, was found 
among his papers, for forming focicties of illuminated women, who 
might ferve the interefts of the order: there were to have been two 
claifes, one of virtuous women, the other of immodelt women,” 
P. 200.—** M. Weifhaupt himfclf, who was conftantly exhorting 
his difciples to become perfect in virtue; to contribute, by their ex- 
ample, to the re-eltablifhment of good morals ; neverthele{s encouraged 
ane of them to feal, for the library of the order, fome books from a 
monattery ; and it is not in this alone that he fwerved from the prin- 
ciples of morality.”” P. 201.—** What deplorable weaknefs may be 
united with the greatcft talent! Weithaupt wifhes to reform the 
world, to deftroy vice, and render virtue all-powerful ; yet he obeys 
his paffions ; and in order to fave. his own honour, and that of an un- 
fortunate woman (whom he had feduced), he renders himfelf guilty of 
the crime of abortion !”” P, 202.—Here, then, is this virtuous teacher, 
whofe motives, juft before, were fo pure and unfullied, at once ad- 
mitted, by his eulogift, to be a hypocrite and a thief, a feducer and 
a murderer! But this is not all—M. Mounier is a good Catholic ; and 
is refolved to make repentance and abfolution of courfe follow the 
acknowledgement of crimes ; fo that the lucky finner, having cleared 
off- his core, may be ready for the commiffion of freih enormities. 
** It belongs to magiitrates (fays he) to punifh criminal ations: it 
belongs to men of honour to brand with ignominy triumphant vice: 
but he whom the laws have not affected, who repents of his faults, 
and has fallen into mistortune, ought no longer to infpire any other 
fentiment but (than) indulgence and pity.” P. 208. 
Qurs talia fando 
Temperet a@ lacvynis? 





Good, innocent gentleman! It is the firft time we ever heard of 
your Verbefferte Sy/tem der Illuminaten* having the fortune to impofe 
upon any lingle individual of common fenfe. 





« * Improved Syfiem of the Hluminati.”-——-This was the title which 
Weilhaupt gave to the new-modelled account of his doétrines, publifhed by 
him after his efcape trom Bavaria, and trom which M, Mounier’s ideas are 
mofily taken. But this pretended fyftem never will impole upon any un- 
hiafled perfon, who has ever looked into the letters that patled between 
Philo and himfelf, and of which fume {pirited tranflations are given by Pro- 
teslor Robilon. 
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M. Mounier’s Fa&ts.—“ A German author (fays he) Girtanner, 
believed, that there exifted at Paris, a particular club, {pecially em- 
ployed to diffufe revolutionary principles, and that it was denomi- 
nated the Club de da Propagande. He traced its exiftence as far back 
as 1786. ‘here was not, however, in effe@t, any other propagande 
but (than) the zeal of all partizans of the revolution, who, in all 
circumitances of which they could take advantage, have exerted 
themfelves, in order to augment the number of their profelytes. The 
author of the Memoirs of ‘Facobinifm improves on Girtanner. He 
eltablifhes the propagande in the committee of the Grand Orient at 
Paris from the year 1776,” Pp. 155, 156, and fo the exiitence of the 
propagande is entirely in the fancy of M. Girtanner, who has been 
copied and improved upon by the Abbé Barruel and Dr. Robifon.— 
Shall you then make us believe, M. Mounier, that you are really fo 
ignorant and ill-informed, as to have no knowledge of the various 
public documents relative to this eftablifhment, that were equally open 
to yourfelf, and to thofe gentlemen ; and one of them nw le(s than 
the official report of the city of Strafburg to the National Convention? 
This paper was drawn up for the purpofe of fetting forth the ex- 
treme hardfhips which had been fuitained by the whole department 
between the Rhine and the Mofelle, as well as by the city of Straf- 
burg itfelf, in complying with the orders of the Conventicn ; but, par- 
ticularly, im confeguence of the eftablifhment of the propagande revolution- 
naire. “Uhat body was conftituted, and had its firft public meeting at 
Strafburgh, in the Cathedral, on the 27th Nivole, ad year of the Repub- 
lic under the aufpices of Monet, the worthy Mayor of that period. Its 
iirlt a@ is ftated to have becn a formal abolition of Chrifian:ty, and a 
dedication of the Cathedral to reaf/an ; and the regiftration of the deed 
to that effe& is fubfcribed with fitteen names, all of them of men who 
have figured in the revolution.. The propagandifls, as it appears, 
wore long cloaks, long fabres, hanging over them, enormous muita- 
chios, and fcarlet, or bear-skin caps ; and, thus equipped, they pa- 
raded the ftreets, and harangued the troops and the people. They 
were fet openly over the countries ‘between the Rhine and the Mo- 
felle; and certain chofen ones, without diftin@tion of drefs, went 
acrofs the Rhine into Germany. ‘The propagandifts lodged in a col- 
lege: they. had a guard af honour, confilting of twelve men, afligned 
them by General Dieche, together with orderly men, both on horfe- 
back and on foot. Their fubfiftence, according to the memoir in 
queltion, had coft no lefs than 40,000 livres ; and their table was fup- 
plied, by requifition, with the moft coftly viands; a defert of fweet- 
meats, Cyprus wine, liquors and chocolate, &c. of which the ex~- 
pence is all diftin@ly ftated. “The French edition of this paper for 
the emolument of thofe, who, like M. Mounier, may not underftand 
German, is entitled Recueil des Pieces authentiques, fervant a Uhiflorre 
dela Revolution a Strafbourg ; Strafbourgh, Ulrich, 1794. And the 
German reader will find the whole related with extraéls from the 
Griginal, in a meritarious publication, the valutians Almanach, von 
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1797—Gittingenbey Dieterich; where many other refpeéctable autho- 
rities are referred to.—** We take this trouble, fays the editor, in 
confequence of the prodigious afcendency which the propagandifts 
: have now every where acquired; and, particularly, on account of the 
bs impudence of fome of Level abcttors; who even go the length of 
4 denying their exiltence!” (geradexu wegselaiichnet wurde. VI. St. 
i p. 164.) 
44. One of the moft important employments of the propagandifts of 
ee Straiburg was at the poft-office, where they opened all fufpected let- 
a 4 ri ters, and boldly put their feal upon them. The chief objects of their 
ap fufpicion, however, fecm to have been good drills of exchange, which 
4 ry were re to be confidered as contraband articles. When any fack were 
; found, they immediately feized them, and having taken them out of 
7 the letters, enclofed the amount in a//gnats, (thenat 2 dilcount of more 
tae than 12 per cent.) with thefe words to the perfon to whom they were 
it OE addrefled: ‘* We fend thee the value. It mutt be indifferent to thee, 
re whether this bill be changed here or there.” Monet, the Mayor, 
whom we have already mentioned, guillotined a butcher of Strafburg, 
for pufhing the cook-maid of the propagande out of his ftall, w hereby 
fhe fell into the kennel. The butcher, indeed, enjoyed the uncommon 
favour of a trial; on which it was proved, to the fatisfaGtion of the 
court, that he perfectly knew who the cook-maid was ; and that fhe 
had, more than once, exercifed the privilege of putting perfons under 
an atreft for mifddincanoors and infults. He was, therefore, plainly 
guilty of contemptuous behaviour to the Conftituted Authorities, w hich, 
by the law, is /esenation ! / !—-Was there then a propagande ? or, is 
this all a dream »--Reader, the exiltence of the propagandifts is an 
affair entirely of the imagination, It is a mere fancy, (and you may 
truft to M. Mounier) which was, at firft, {pun in the brain of a 
‘German, copied and improved by. the ingenuity of a Jefuit, and pro- 
pagated and adorned by the eloquence of a Scotchman. 
‘ Before we quit this fubje Et otf the propagans de, which is extremely 
db a, curious, we beg leave to {tate to thofe, who may be detirous of col- 
Lie leéting authentic anecdotes concerning the French Revolution, and 
HE. the French conquefts, that a fcene of nearly the fame fort was acted 
‘ais in the department of the Lower Rhine; a wide diftriG was completely 
| revolutionized, in fix or eight months, by feven illuminés, or propa- 
gandilts (which is another | name for the fame defcription of pe rfons) 
at Mentz. By their exertions, that noble city was foon put into the 
hands of Cuftine, the Republican General. A Conventian, confift- 
se ing of about 250 perfons, was formed, all peafants, or at leaft the 
ai) very dregs of the people ; and every land- proprictor and mar of pro- 
PAP 2 erty fairly driven from the place. What is peculiarly remarkable 
ae dt in this revolution is, that it was brought about and confummated, by 
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y i the pure operation of Fucobini/m alene, under the protetion, it is 
3 true, but without the aétual interference, of Cuttine’s army. We 
v ‘8 regret not having room to detail a few of the particulars, as they 
eee ; leit . ble nd i (j Siy f h 
mS furnifh a leffon at once memorable and infiru@ive. We refer the 
. curious 
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curious reader to an authentic account of the w hole, entitled, Dar- 
fiellung der Mainzer Reve aiution, oder um findlicbe ‘und fr symiithige 
“Erzeblung aller Vorfallenh, ten, die fich J eit dem unifandenen Fran- 
nafifchen Re volutionferi leg ZuL etrage Ny oy C. mit NG thy Ten Beylag ren. Frank- 
furt u. Leipzig 1793- <“Duod. ‘As "fo another.  preclous piece, en 
titled, Mainz 1m Genuffe der durch die Fran: fe nM errungenen Freshet 
und Gleichheit, oder die Leiden der treuen Mainzer Burger, ane dem 
Fiche. der Fans afen und Klubbiften—mii allen Beylagen, 179 3.- 
They are both choice morfels of” Revalutiz nary Hiflory, and, for the td 
benefit of mankind, rey fhould be tranflated into all languages, but 
particularly into Enel ith. To the fober, or wealthy citizen of any 
country, where’ the eftablifhed government is about to be over- 
turned, we may truly fay, Mutalo nomine, de te fabula narratur, 

In confidering the w! hole nature and tendency of the work before us, 
we cannot help exprefling our furprize, that any man like M, Mou- 
nier, who had a good name to lofe, fhould deliberately have ventured 
to give it to the world, | It is alerted by M. Girtanner (the fame gen- 
tleman whole P »wers of imagination have been celebrated by M. Mou- 
nier) that of all nations onearth we are the one mott eafily impofed upon: 
but it would require a degree of cullibility {till more tranfcendant 
than ours, to fwallow fo much as the tenth part of what our author 
has here fet before us. We leave it to himfelf, and to M. Girtanner 
to decide, whether the intelle€tual flomach of France or of Germany 
be equal to the effort. 

The motives which probably might weigh with the prefent writer, 
to new mode! his opinions, and to prefent them to the public ina 
more pop lar drefs, may, pollibly, be conjectured, if they cannot be 
difcovered. “The Ba id and manly {train of his former w ritings had 
offended alike his old friends in Fiance, and his new friends in Ger- 
many; and his ideas of government, and his views of religion and 
liberty, re iil calculated to accord with the revolutionized tafte of 
the one or - the illuminated notions of the othe r. It is true, his cha 
racter ftood high, in Britain, as a virtuous and confiftent, though per- 
fecuted, patriot : yet, on the continent pra was re garded as a fin; gular 
and a marked character ; too much devoted to freedom, civil and reli- 
gious, ealily to coalefce with any ancient government ; and too mo- 
derate and kPa ial for the genius of a repu blic, by which both had 
been defpifed and trampled under foot. Whether by his prefent en- 
deavours to conciliate all parties, he may, like the Old Man in the 
fable, gain at fuffrage of none, ,we fhall not, by any means, take it 
upon us to determine, But neither his new-modelled fyi fem, nor his 
abominable trimmi ne, nor his aff ‘4ed candour, fhould have drawn 
from us any thing more than a tranf ient indignati », had we not feen 
the literar ry * hara ter of the nation attacked in the perfon of our ecun- 
tryman Dr. Robifon, whom we juitly regard as one of its biightett 
ornaments: for furely no man, not even “Mr. Burke himfelf, in thefe 
days of degeneracy and eventful inhovation, has made a nobler ftand 
for the yirtue, the morals, and the real honour of Europe.—The 
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qualities which Dr. Parr has fo elegantly attributed to a Jearned and 
accomplifhed character of the univerfity of Oxford *, may, with at 
leaft equal propriety, be enumerated as belonging to this illuftrious 
philofopher ; 1 aAvpxbia, 4 iumugia, 4 ivSeria, ayxivia, n irivbiglorns, 3 
Pirowovix, Td oipidv, 76 Execints, 4d PradPirov, 1d Piaskivor, wal PiroxadAoy. 

In regard to Dr. Robifon’s moft ufeful work, we cannot think that 
M. Mounier has fucceeded in overthrowing its authenticity. In an 
inveftigation, of which the nature was peculiar, and the objects dif- 
tant and various, doubtful opinions might be maintained, and trifling 
errors be committed: but nothing has been offered, by the prefent 
writer, that is capable of invalidating either his majn facts, or argu- 
ments. From feveral obfervations of M. Mounier, we fhould be 
almoft tempted to doubt, whether that gentleman had ever read the 
book which he is fo defirous to underoalue: For example, we have 
been unable to difcover (as has been noticed above), that he is, in 
any part of it, branded with the appellation of a freemafon, a Mar- 
tinift, or an illuminé. Neither is it any where affirmed, by the Pro- 
feffor, as he alledges, that the union of the orders, in the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, was propofed by a freemafon; nor that 
Mirabeau was at the head of \the democratic party at Paris. On the 
contrary, as to Mirabeau, we find it exprefsly faid, that this cele- 
brated character was fkilled in the intrigues, and devoted to the prin- 
ciples of, a court; and that he would with willingnefs have fold him- 
felf to the Minifters of Lewis XVI., had they had fufficient addrefs to 
have tranfacted the purchafe. 

As to the real, immediate, or direét influence of the illuminati 
upon the French Revolution, probably the candour of Dr. Robifon 
will admit that he was miftaken ; although it is beyond a doubt, that 
the influence of the dangerous and profligate doétrines they had taught 
foon became extenfive in feveral countries of Europe, and operated in 
France as one of the caufes of the overthrow of the government. We 
believe the truth to be, -as is well {tated in the commencement of the 
account of the revolution at Mentz, (a work which we have already no- 
ticed with applaufe) that the order of the illuminati was actually di/- 

alved about the month of February 1786 (véllig aus ginander ging); 
but that fo early as in May following, a fect far more pernicious to 
fociety, and far more dangerous to the ftate, rofe upon its ruins. 
This was no other than the fociety of the Propagandifis. ‘Their prin- 
ciples were completely thofe which have fince been denominated Fa- 
cobinical, a rooted averfion to all revealed-religion, and eftablifhed 
government; a delight in levelling, (that is, in each individual down 
to the level of Aimfe/f); a fecret attachment to arbitrary power, with 
an open profeffion of pure republicanifm ; and, in a word, a defire to 
indulge in rapine and anarchy, under the fpecious pretext of giving 
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6‘ liberty and equality,” and, of courfe, perfect happinefs, to the 
human fpecies. Of the truth of M. Mounier’s obfervation, however, 
we are perfectly fatisfied, that the French needed little inftruétion on 
thefe feveral heads, and that they fincerely believed in regard to them, 
(as, indeed, in regard to moft other topics) that no nation on earth 
was capable of inftructing them. Even Weifhaupt himfelf was fufii- 
ciently aware of the nature and extent of French arrogance, and 
therefore never attempted to penetrate into France; well knowing, 
that if the French interfered, they would foon take the government 
into theirown hands. ‘Their ribbands and their ftars would have 
made his fancied Athens, with its mighty Areopagus, quickly dwin- 
dle into a paltry village, and a provincial tribunal, 

Notwithftanding thefe things, the various facts brought forward by 
Dr. Robifon muft continue to reft upon the authorities to which he 
appeals, until fuch facts be difproved by M. Mounier, or by any 
other writer who profefies to doubt them. But they are not to be 
overthrown by the unfupported aflertions, the fpecious theories, or 
the arbitrary aflumptions of this, or any other fpeculator, who hap- 
pens to be afraid of difturbing “ the progrefs of the human mind,” 
With refpect to the perfect underftanding, for example, that fubfifted 
between the illuminati and the Parifian lodges, there is no ground to 
controvert what Hoffman fo pofitively avers, that he faw the letter of 
invitation from the latter, and fhowed it to the Emperor; nor the 
aflertion of two gentlemen of veracity, Grollman and Goeckhaulen, 
from their own knowledge of the commiflion and journey of Bode and 
Biifch, to Paris, in cies ts oat Pee ee as well as other per- 
fons, give the fame account, as we find in the prefent writer, of the 
profefied aim of this miflion. As M. Mounier was neither an iilumi- 
natus, nor a Martinift, nor a free-mafon, we cannot perceive how 
the names of thefe commifhioners fhould have reached his ears: the 
filence, therefore, of his countrymen is no proof whatfoever that they 
did not execute their commiffion as well as they could. But, at the 
period in queftion, there was no opening in France for the ambition 
of foreign or needy adventurers: nor was there any poffibility of their 
rifing, as they afterwards did, in a few months, or even weeks, to the 
fummit of power, from the loweft fituations of indigence and ob- 
fcurity. 

In {pite of the affertions of M, Mounier, and of other philofophers 
of the fame ftamp, concerning the entire annihilation of illuminifm, 
it exifts in Germany, in fad, if not in name, to our knowledge, at 
this moment. It is true, its diligence has been overlooked, and its 
achievements have been obfcured, amid{t the fuperior atrocities of the 
French Revolution; but it is certain that its profeflors omit no favour- 
able occafion of promoting the grand object which they have all along 
had in view, viz. that of overthrowing the authority of all regular 
governments. As guardians of the public, we are conftantly on the 
watch ; and we fhall not fail to give due intimation, as foon as we 
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can learn, that their machinations become dangerous to the happy 
conftitution of this country. 

[t is now full titne to take fome notice of the trarMator’s department 
in the perfornrénte which we have examined. Upon the whole, we 
muft acknowledve that Mr, Walker has ‘refpetta bly pe tformed his 
tafk: but we are rather furprized, confidering the proper and laudable 
fpirit difplayed ‘in his pteface, that he fhould have introduced fuch a 
book as MM. Moanier’s to the Britifh public, without a fingle effort to 
correct the erfors it contains*, or reconcile the contradiétions it ex- 
hibits.” As Dr. Robifon’s friend, and confequently the friend of re- 
ligion and good torals, in this controverfy, it became him to have ftood 
forth as fomething more than a /ilent {pectator on fuch an i 
Weare very far from entertaining a doubt of the purity of his motives, 
or the foundnefs of bis principles at bottom: but Of a confiderable refi- 
dence, at prefent, in Germany, and an intimacy with its literati 
(with fuch men, at leaft, as Mr. Walker himfelf reprefents them) we 
are fomewhat inclined to be of the opision of Petronius, (although, in- 
deed, upon ‘a different fubject, ) gut inter hee nutriuntur, non magis 
fapere poffint, qudm bene oleré, qui.in culind habitant. Should Mr. 
W alker, on his return to this country, (which we fhall be glad to 
hear is to take place guam primum) incline to employ his talents in 
tranflation, we fhould earneitly recommend to him to purge his ftyle 
of the many foreign idioms that at prefent disfigure it; and, as he is 
both a (cholar, and a man of ‘tafte, to ftrive to perform that moft ar- 
duous of all the tafks impofed upon a tranflator, viz. the imparting 
to bis productions the eafe, as well as ftrength, of original compo- 
fition, 

The following are among the number of the improprietics of this 
defcription, which have ftruck us: Such things are daily repeated, 
et Aye abfurdef® inferences, a in Germany.” Pref. p. 12, 13.— 
ee Mr. Pitt has been reprefente the French, and it has been uni- 
verfally repeated Bere in Germany, asa monfter who has fet the world 
on fire.” Ibid, p. 14. ‘This ufe of the adverb ** here” is a pure Ger- 
manifm: in fuch cafes, in Enclifh, we ufuall confider the adverb as 
fuperfluous.—** Thefe works muft then Have been very fanatical, very 
danzcrous for the public tranquillity.” P. 32.° A Gallicifin. We 
fay, dangerous ¢@ the public trangui illity. In the fame manner,—** A 
thirft for pleafure,” (i. € of pleaturc) occurs at p. 55.—-** They pro- 
feripe indiffinély, as impious, al! Str which do not coincide 
with their own doctrine.” P. 54. A Gallicifm, for indifcriminately, 
“© Indiftinctly,” in this fenfe is now out of ufe.—** In the period of 
the greatcft eiVOur for the church of Rothe, the Cities of Swizcrland 
cangucred their liberty from the dukes of Auftiia, and the feudal nobi- 
lity. ” P, 56, Alfo a Gallicifin. © It fhould have been, obtained their 
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fiberty by force of arms.—‘* Mirabeau Taid, that the /ittle morality is an 
over-match for the great.’’ P. 119. Ditto. Perhaps it would be im- 
pollible to tranflate well fuch an idiomatic phrafe as Ja petite morale, 
and yet preferve the point of the expreffion, But, whatever expedient 
a tranilator might adopt in order to retain it, it is obvious, that; to 
the mere Englifh reader, Mr. Walker’s tranflation is abfolutely unin - 
telligible.-—** Several derived great advantage from the credulity of 
forne powerful men, who united every {pecies of wickednefs.” P. 141. 
Ditto. It fhould have been poffeffed, or united in their own charaéter, 
every {pecies of wickednefs.—** it is in order to guarantee individuals 
rom the abufe of their mutual force, that government is indifpenfable.” 
P.158.: Both a Germanifm anda Gallicifm. We fay in Englith, to 
guarantee again/?.—‘** Prunelle de Lierre was generally elteemed in his 
town, before the Revolution.” P. 161, This is the French expref- 
fion dans fa ville literally rendered ; or, to exprefs it in the fame {tyle, 
at the foot of the letter (au pied de Ja lettre.) Befides this fort of fo- 
reign idiom, we perceive fome Scotticifms, though but few in num- 
ber, that mark the writer to have been born north of the Tweed. In 
a perfon of merit inferior to that of Mr. Walker, we fhould not, per- 
haps, have been fo {trict to mark impropricty : but, were innovations, 
like the greater part.of the above, to reccive either the countenance of 
fcholars, or the fanction of critics, there would foon be an end to all 
reipect for the purity, and the genuine idioms, of our tongue. 

There is, likewife, another blemifh in Mr. Walker’s {tyle, againft 
which, as literary cenfors, we beg leave to enter our moft decided 
proteft; and that is, the violent and unnecefiary introduction of entire 
French words and phrafes, without tranflating them at_all, jut as if 
they had been acknowledged as Englifh, and were in current ufe in 
the language. As inftances of this fort we fhall mention dévenement, 
acp. 2, and 1153 efpionage, at p. 42; dans fon compte rendu, at Pp. 433 
rapporteur, at p. 65, &c.; all which were perfectly capable of being 
rendered into Englith, although, in two of the cafes, perhaps, by a 
periphrafis ; and they would have read jutt as we!! in the one language 
as in the other.—In a lady, or a_very young man, juft returned from 
an excurfion of a few months to Paris, fuch a jargon would have been 
fcarcely tolerable; but, from a icholar Jike Mr. Walker, greater re- 
gard to propriety migit have been expected. Let us endure fuch 
liberties but for a few years, without reprehenfion, and the prediction 
of Dr. Johnfon will inevitably be fuifilled.—** The great peft of 
fpeech (fays that eminent critic, in the noble preface to his dictionary) 
is frequency of traaflation,—No, book was ever turned from one Jan- 
guage into another, without imparting fomething of its native idiom : 
this is tre moft mifchievous, and comprehenfive innovation» fingle 
words may enter by thoufands, and the fabric of the tongue continue 
the fame; but new phrafeology changes much at once; it alters not 
the fingle ftones of the building, but the columns, Let academies, 
inftead ot compiling grammars and dictionaries, endeavour, with all 
their influence, to ftop the licence of tranflators, whofe idlenefs and ig- 
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norance, if fuffered to proceed, “will reduce us.to babble a dialec? of 


France,” Vet every Briton remember, when he writes the mnguage 
of his country, that he has the fortune to write the fir/? of living lan. 
ges, even by the acknowledgment of foreign nations*; and he 
ould difdain to borrow the heterogeneous idioms, ‘or the cafual 
phrafeology of ani inferior tongue. Should an Englifh tranflator, 
therefore, meet with either words or ideas, which he is unable to 
render with at leaft as much facility or vigoury: as he fees has been 
attained in a French or German, original, he may, in general, ret 
fatished, that the fault lies im bim/elf,. and (eldom or never in the lan- 
ein which he writes. Yet on the latter alone he may be too apt 
to throw that blame and Uifcredit, which is fairly due to his own 
want of diligence; to the dulnefs of his imagination, or the inferi- 
ority of his genius; in a word, to bis weaknefs of conception, and 
his poverty of ftile. 

Thus we have examined the merits of M. Mounier at confiderable 
length ; becaufe we thought that more than ordinary attention was 
due both to the writer himfelf, and to the fubject on which he has 
written. As itis more than probable that his work will attract the 
confideration of fuch critics as the Alonthly or Critical Reviewers, they 
will of courfe duly celebrate its candour, its liberality, and its com- 
plete emancipation from all antiquated prejudices. In this cafe, thefe 
learned gentlemen will do nothing more than preferve their own cha- 
racter for con/iffency, if they fhall aflign to M. Mounier’s a confpicuous 
rank among his other virtues f. 

The 
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* Jt was, fome years fince, a prize-queition at the academy of Berlin, 
which was the moit perfect known language ?—By the critic, who obtained 
the prize, fourteen diflerent tongucs were examined and compared; and, 
although a German himfelf, he decidedly gave it, alter the Greek and 
Latin, in favour of the Exyg/ish—We may admire the candour of this 
Jologiit, but we have caule to be proud of our country. 

+ It was not until after this arlicle was prepared for the prefs, that we 
faw the critique on M. Mounier’s book, in the Critical Review for February ; 
and it has not, by any means, difappointed our expectation. 


Dili- 


; By the ac- 
count of thefe eritics it is to be regarded as “a death-blow to the reveries 
of a Robifon, and the impottures of a Baruel?” We trufi, however, that 
the writings of our tlulirious countryman, whatever may be the fate or 
merits of his co-adjutor, will long furvive and be revered, when thofe of 
M. Mounter, and the Critical Reviewers, fhall have “ fretted their little 
hour upon the fiage,” and funk into oblivion, Of the thallow, but impu- 
dent, critique m gueftion, we. hall only obierve, that it is little better, as 
Old Hall fays, than 

What a dog could write, 

If he could hold a pen: 


Yet, had it appeared fooner, we certainly should have been tempted, for 
the emolument of the authors, to have given our prefent account a place 
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The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea. Part the fivft. Containing an deo 
count of the Navigation of the Ancients, from the Sea of Suex to the 
Goaft of Languebar. With Differtaticns. By William Vincent, 
D.D. 4to. Pr. 340. Cadell and Davies. 1800, 


) 4 has been often obferved, and perhaps with fome degree of truth, 
that an excellence in claffical literature is frequently gained at the 
expence of general literature, and that thofe wha have been moft con- 
verfant with the ancients have been accuftomed to pay little regard to 
the improvements of the moderns. That fome inftances of this may 
be cited we are not prepared to deny, but certainly the general 
cenfure is unfounded ; of this many illuf{trious examples may be pro- 
duced, but the tranflator of the Voyage of Nearchus and the Peripius 
of Hanno is one of the mof ftriking. Of the firft work we have al- 
ready {poker. Of the prefent, if it is at all inferior to the other, that 
inferiority does not arife from any falling off in in the tranflator, 
but in the inferiority of the fubjeét; as we are not fo much interefted 
by an expedition undertaken during the Roman empire, as that by 
one of the generais of Alexander. 

Though we have ufed the word tranflator, it by no means conveys 
the idea we entertain of the charaéter Dr. Vincent has a claim to in 
this work. His illuftrations of the truth of ancient narrative, and 
the locality of the places defcribed, from the prefent fituation of the 
coafts and country, would fairly entitle him to the appellation of 
commentator in its beft fignification, not that of a word-hunter who 
explains only, where explanation is not wanted, but leaves every real 
difficulty to the fagacity of the reader. 

It has lately been much the fafhion to fet up the authority of the 
writings difcovered in India in oppofition to the leatning of Greece, 
and even fometimes to the Sacred Scriptures. But granting that the 
Eaft was the birth-place of fcience, furely its progrefs is better traced 
throuzh thofe channels by which it has been conveyed to us, than by 
having recourfe to the long exhaufted {prings whence it was originally 
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under the head of The Reviewers Reviewwed. As it is, we fthall content our 
felves with producing one fpecimen of the method they adopt, in order to 
prove Dr. Robifon’s tetal failure, and Mounier’s uncommon merit, in point 
af accuracy and authenticity. This, they fay, is quite evident, from the 
imputation which the Frenchman has cait ‘‘ point blank,” upon the Profeflor 
of Edinburgh, of faying, that M. Mounier had been initiated into the myfte- 
ries of freemafonry. Now, we have contradicted above, and we beg leave 
again to contradi& this “ point, blank” imputation, as an impudent falsehood, 
becauie no aflertion of the kind is to be found in Dr. Robifon’s work. 
Neverthelefs, it ferves to thow the credit for authenticity that is due, both 
to M. Mounier, and to his friends the Critical Reviewers; and, above all, 
the fingular accuracy which thefe gentlemen difplay, in enquiring into fa@s, 
and in difcharging a duty which they owe-to the public. 
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derived. Modern Athens may be an object of curiofity to the anti. 
quary, but who would fearch there for the improvement of Grecian 
literature? The following paflage we quote as enforcing this, and 
oppofing the literary reveries of a perfon, in other points, mutt re- 
fpectable for genius and erudition : 


35° 


“« The reality of the Argonautic expedition has been queftioned; but if 
the primordial hiflory of every nation but one ts tinctured with the tab. 
lous, and if from among the relft a choice is neceilary to be made, it mut 
be allowed that the traditions of Greece are le!s inconlitient than tho‘e of 
the more diftant regions of the earth. Oriental learning is now employed 
mm unravelling the mythology of India, and recommending it as containing 
the feeds of primeval hiftory; but hitherto we have feen nothing that fhould 
induce as to relinquifh the authorities we have been ued to refpect, or 


to make us preter the fables of the Hindoos or Guebres to the fables of 


the Greeks.” 


While referring to this paflage, our eyes were drawn to one imme- 
diately preceding, which, though not relating to the fame fubject, is 
fo very juft and fo ftrongly applicable, not only to our dominion in 
India but to the recent war in Egypt, that our readers will thank us 
for inferting it. 


~ 


‘¢ The Portuguefe, upon their fir arrival at Calicut, could not trade 
bat by force: it was in conlequence of this necettrty, that all the Sur: poans 
demanded or extorted the liberty of crecting forts for their taciortes; and 
this privilege, once granted, led the way to eviry encroachinent which 
enfued. I notice this, becaufe the fame danger produced the fame etiects 
from the beginning. It will appear from the Periplas, that the Arabians 
in that age had fortified their factories on the coaft of Africa, and the Por- 
tuguele hifiorians mention the fame precaution ufed in the fame country by 
the Arabs in the age of Gama. From this flender origin ad the conquetis 
of the Europeans in India have taken their rife, till they have grown into 
a confequence which it was impoflible to foreiee, and which it is now 
impoflible to controul, No mation can abandon its conquests without ruin; for it 
8s not only fositive subtraction from one scale, but preponderancy accumulated in ihe 


other, No power can be withdrawn from a single frvovince, hut that it -vould be 
ye aoe by a rival upon the instant. Nothing remains but to moderate an 
évil which cannot be removed, and to regulate the government by the in- 


terefts of the governed. This imports the conquerors as much as the con- 
quered ; for itis a maxim never to be: forgotten, that the Portuguete lott 
by their avarice the empire they had acquired by their valour; but of this 
too much:—our prelent bufincis is not with the relult of difcovery, but its 
origin.” 

With all the merit of this work, however, and all the deference 
we pay to the candour as well as the erudition of Dr. Vincent, we 
muft think he is not entirely exempt from that partiality which editors 
and tranflators are apt to entertain for the object of their illuflation. 
Dr. Vincent is very anxious to eftablifh the notion that the bounda- 
ries of the voyage of Hanno were the utmoit extent of the ancient 
difcoveries of Libya; and to prove this, he is at no {mall pains to 
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confute the relation given by Herodotus of the circumnavigation of 
Africa, performed in che time of Necus, king of Egypt. There ap- 
pear to us fo many convincing proots of the truth, of this extraordie 
ary voyage, that we th all defend it. 

Firft, therefore, we fhall give the paflage from Herodotus, and 
then bring together ve objections made to 1t by Dr. Vincent, 


« Libya thews itfelf to be furrounded by the fea, except on that part 
where wt borders on Afia. A difcovery firit made as tar as we know b 
Necus, king of the Egyptians. For afier he ‘cealed digging a canal from 
the Nile to “the Arabian Gulph, he fent out fome veflels manned by Pha 
nicians, with orders to fail through the pillars of Hercules, as far as the 
Northern fea, and foreturnto Egypt. The Phenicians, therciore, failing 
from that which 3s called the E rvthrian lea, proc pale d jouthward, and at 
the appr: ach of autumn they landed on the coatt of Libya and towed corn; 
and, waiting the harvett, colleéted the crop and’t! wen fuled on. And, em- 
ploying two years thus, in the thire d, bendis r their courle through the pil- 
lars of Hlevcules, thev arri ved} in Egypt. An ct they reported what I cannot 


credit, though others poilibly may, that in failing rowid L ibva they had 
the jun on the right.” 


Now the latter part of this extract’ feems to us a circumftance that 
eftablifhes the fact beyond a doubt. “‘Vhough Dr. Vincent, atter giv- 
ing us an a! iclent map of Africa from P ompon ious Mla, where it 1s 
cut off, and the ocean introduced at the Horas, which were the 
boundaries of ancient difcovery, makes the following remark : 

“ But it may be proper to call the attention of the reader to the view 
of thes fort of a wo: Id’, as appl cable to the Phanucian expedition ot Hero- 


) ; . 

dots, A ve (lel (ailing ALOE the foulhern Coait O1 uch an Atv ad as this, 
hasan theory the fun wpon the right-hand of the naviyators for three parts 
of the voyage, and this conititutes the circum'iance as the grand occur- 


rence of the expedition. But were the fame vetlel to run into lautude 34” 
louth, the real latitude of the Cape, the Ipace ing which the jan would 
be on the right-hand, is a point im Comparifon of the other courte, and the 
phenomenon would doubtiets have been po nfed out i other terms, as the 
quarter of the heavens, or the plac eof the lumurarye” 


« 


Now this fuppofes the map formed on a-theory of .the fun being 
to the north in failing round Libya, and that Herodotus wrote on 
that theory; whercas this is fo far from the cafe, that according ¢o 
ancient theory the torrid zone was not habitable ; and this phenome. 
non which we know mutt have appears was too much for the bes 
lief of Herodo tus, who is net remarkable for his incredulity. The 
{pace in which it appeared is nothing; it would be equally flrikin 
whether it happened during a long or thort period of the voyage. The 
proof feems to us in this cafe fomething refem bling that of the well- 
known ftory of thé foldier at Windfor, who proved he was not afleep 
on his poft at midnight, by his faying he heard St. Paul’s clock ftrike 
thirteen ; which at the moment made his hearing it ftrike at all more 


incredi ble ; ; but when proved to have really happened, efiablithed his 
veracity, 
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This is again taken up afterwards, and Dr. Vincent fays, 


“* Ifcredit were due to any, Herodotus has the faireft pretenfions; he 
has certainly no intention to deceive, but was deceived himfelf by the va. 
nity of a nation who fet no narrower bounds to their geography than their 
chronology; whofe kings were gods, and whofe gods were montters. The 
natural propenfity of mankind to aflert the a¢tual performance of all that 
is deemed poffible to be performed, is not confined to Egyptians, Greeks, 
or Romans. The problem of a north eaft or north weit paflage to the 
Southern Ocean has been exploded only within thefe ten years; but while 
it was thought pratticable, the pretenders to the performance of it were 
as bold in their aflertions as the Egyptians of Herodotus.” 


But furely the words of the paflage in Herodotus efcaped the at. 
tention of Dr. Vincent. He forms no hypothefis, neither does he 
appear deceived by the aflertion of the Egyptians, whofe account he 
could not have been particularly inclined to believe, when joined 
with a circumftance which he was convinced was not true or pofli- 
ble. And as to the north eaft and north weft paflage, we do not 
think ita happy illuftration to compaie a problem which has been 
exploded to one that has been proved. 

Theimprobability of the circumnavigation of Africa is farther in- 
fifted on at page 170, but too much at length for quotation; where 
the miftake of Herodotus, being defending an bypothefis inftead of 
relating a ftory he had heard, is ftill the ground work of the argu- 
ment. 

The moft ferious objeétion is found in page 1g0, where Dr. Vin- 
€ent introduces his account of the difcoveries of the Portuguefe thus : 


“© With veffels of the moft perfec conftre€ion to encounter all the dan- 
gers of the fea, with inftruments of all kinds to aivertain the place of the 
vellel, with officers equal to every fervice, not only from their intrepidity 
but their fkill, a voyage performed in three years from Europe to the Red 
Sea, round fuch a continent as Africa, for the firft time, would have added 
no {mall degree of luitre even to the reputation of a Cook: and yet fuch 
a voyage is imputed to the Phenicians in an age when they had neither 
charts or inftruments, when they had no veffels fit for a navigation beyond 
the Red Sea, or the limit ofthe monfoons. But to judge of the difficulty 
of fuch an undertaking for the firft time, we cannot form our eftiniate upon 
better grounds, than by a brief recapitulation of the obftacles furntounted 
by the Portuguefe, and by ob/erving that the attainment of the fame object 
coft them almofi a century, which the Phenicians are faid to have reached 
in the fhort fpace of three years.” 


Of the extreme difficulty of the Phoenician expedition there can 
be no doubt; but with the very ftrong circumftantial evidence in its 
favour, nothing lefs than a hyGcit impoffibility can induce us to 
think it was not performed. ‘The queftion is, could there be no fea- 
fon or no circumftance whatever, which could render it poffible, at 
any time, for Phatnician fhips to double the Cape of Good Hope. 
Phe long difcontinuance of the attempt afterwards proves‘great diif- 
culty, 
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culty, ‘but, not. simpollibility.\, The Phoenicians. ar are, koown. ‘to, have 
traded, ‘with Britain; though it was.vety, lang afterwards. before.a, pal 
fage.to Britain was, vfual trom the, Mediterranean througti the Pillars 
of Herchiles, and bythe Bay of Bifcay/ +: Phe comparifon, ofithree 
years in-actually performing ‘the voyage; with »almoft a) centurys:in 
tion’ and: various. fraiklets vattemp assis od weet shcbone on Dt 
Cobiprétitiid] “°° TF BOEING 30n 
“Some of "the iy the of ‘pobtinlerde thientioned in the 'etiphiig ate 
curiods; e (peciall ‘Mave, trade. Leaare one pig, 3 Bid faves} "° 
ahd the ah prods of that trade, the Tugap Cane, Mi 79 x; Aapoer 
rt htyouner caxxre. ** Honey trom the cane [reed] called fugat,”...-, 
The nay will be pier wd to receive the continuation of this wise 
valuable work, si ccheth siienteds 
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An'Thquiry Prato Be ‘eavwnle ip the Aricient Hebrews toncerning a Wer 
State. By Jofeph Prieftley. Johnfon. *2s.° 1801.9 °°" 


“PFE Suthor of Usis fall 4A (fays his frierid, the Editor) befides fis 
“dikin@ion in the phil ofophical acid. has been through: life an 

nals teacher ‘and advocate ‘of true religion, with the pureft views to’ ‘Terve 

the intesetis uf truth, ‘arid of piety and virtue among mankind)”; © >» ©. 


fs Dr, Prieftley’s friend muft be fenfible,., that a great part” bf the 
world is oF ay ver SIAL Rai nioh it is injudicious i in him .té iffert it 
fo pofitively fition ts by no means rendered Clear, by * ‘the 
large stale of Br. Prieftley’s_ writin Had he publithéd no 
other than t latte tract before us, we feed fiot have fia, difpofed 
to ‘number’ him among the en enemies of Chriftianity. “The argument 
in favour of the Ancient "Hebrews having the, knowledge ofa haute 
fate’, ts ‘handled with dexterity; and the allufions to 4 future ju 
ment iri the’ books of the O'G Teffament are accurately traced. ini. 
Job was Acguiiinted’ with the ‘doctrine “of ® a future» tate, ° is rendered 
Mere cobable, 
“6 Toh ee This Hicnds Wet? ‘Avabs ‘end’ ‘appéat {6 havé lived Ri the ‘patri- 
atch di'tifnes; tre all éther rations: had a ¥ndwiedge of'a'futute fate; ‘and 
held it iff pit ae fe aftérwatds. ’ There is; al -abundé 
ant evidé A iW ral; ‘before the’ time’ of ben ing 


well ae 4 vith this, inSii Can te age hat: Job 
bisftiende ed ofreli soit? aaa ignorant are r Sana 93 
But wé have hot ‘toon to" eOF the aeberipe es 
explain the eighteehtlt Chap pa re fot tbl Te favouran 
iseatut, 7 vex pees seen 
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6 Phe!D vine Legifator Held sit ‘rot neddtehrtg inte ots the beliefol a’ 
fitlure fiate, as this was univerfal; efpecially among his pwn people, being 
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part of the Pm ae religion derived from Noah. His chief bufinefs was, 


mpreis his own with the knowledge of ‘the one true God, in op. 
Ofition to the heathen notions of the gods, and to teach them particularly, 
2 code of laws for the conftant regulation of their condua, that the Di- 
Being had a {pecial d to this world, and the moral conduét of his 
ereatures im its and: made a ofperity to depend upon 
fisidtjadherence to Him and His Statutes and ments. But this 
did not lude their being at the fame time influenced by a view to the 
Divine r,.or the fear of His difpleafure in a future world. So that, 
virtually, a future life was the fanétion of the law,of Mofes. This accounts 


for the omiffion of the exfress.mention of a future flate by Moles, withont 
= thofe ingenious hypotheles which have been f for the folution 
the difficulty. | oe, 


—_~ 





The Letters of foo with Notes and Illuftrations, bifterical, political, 
biographical, and critical. By Robert Heron, Efg. 8vo, 2°vol, 
Harrifon. 1802. 


THE objec& of this edition of Junius appears to be, to prefent to 
the world fuch a commentary as will unfold the ftate and. cir- 
cumftances of political affairs, parties, and characters, in which Ju- 
nius wrote; thereby to account for the {cope, conftituents, and effec 
of the letters. , ) ' 
In a preface, our author introduces an effay on the eloquence of 
unius. Explaining the nature and purpofes of ¢loquence ; and trac- 
ing its progrefs from its firft rude eflays to its higheft perfection, he 
obferves, that the moft exalted fpecies of our oratorical excellence is 
its complete adaptation of the means to the beft ends ; that he is 
the moft confummate orator whofe difcourfe, oral or written, mof 
powerfully and effectually promotes wifdom, virtue, religion, private 
and public happinefs, ‘This {pecies of eloguence comprehends purit 
of affection, and of motive, as we)l as force of genius, and tia 
fivenefs of communication. | | 
A fubordinate excellence of loquense te that which sefts much lef 
on purity of defign, than felicity of execution, which lefs regards the 
abfoluse goodnels of the end, than the appofitenefs of the means. 
- Fhe higheft of thefe two characters he afcribes to Demofthenes, 
“4 Ynchis quality, I am inclined to think, that every other orator of eve 
age muft yield to - Demofthenes alone difcerned and fteadi 
purfued the teue interefts.of-hie country, in his oppofition to, the artifices 
id the arms of Philip. To preferve,to Athens the afcendency among the 
recian to fave the republics from finking into fubjettion to a bar- 
to maintain in the moft civiliged country of the world that 
ditical arrangement.of the people, under which alone its arts, ifs fcience, 
ves, had been known to flourith, to revive the energy of their ancirnt 
virtue in the hearts of the Greeks ;—thefe ‘were the exprefs objects, to 
accompli which, the great: Grecian author exercifcd his cloquence- 
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Hedifeernedithe true interefts of Greete; he purfued them fteadily, to 
the care of promoting them, he facrificed'all the fordid cares of private in- 
tereft and bafe-minded ambition.” 6) | 
‘For this higheft excellence of eloquence Cicero he juftly deems in- 
ferior to Demofthenes, | oe Sat tortie | 
© Wem he-probes the foul, and detedis the guilt ‘of a Catiline, the pre- 
sidices and arts of the devoted member 0 ieee are not lefs sonipipsada 
‘the thunder of his harangues, than Rikon eonGcenee and inte- 
gtity. of the ‘patriot. “In. the fpeeches of the ‘profecution ugainft Verres, 
you fee chiefly the young man ftriving to raife himfelf to political and ora- 
rical impoctance, as the advocate of a fplendid and popular caufe. In 
4 wehiee agatnft Antheny, perional,.refentument and. party geal are 
such more apparent than the generous fpirit and the fublimé views of pure 
patriotifm, diicerning and preferring nothing but the public 












Uniblemithed purity of defign the ‘author is far from claiming for 
Junius. 
4, To overthrow (he fays) a miniftry ; to gratify and fway the minds of a 
populace ; to oppofe a fyftem for the abolition of national diftin@tions and 
y prejudices; to indulge fecret difguit, jealoufies or refentments rank- 
fing at has heart; to obtain the praite of unrivalled excellence: in literary 
compofition, wete, probably, the leading purpoles with which this author 
wrote. He co-operated, but without true patriot delign, for the redrefs of 
wrongs which the long reign of ariftocratical whiggiim, and, lately, the 
inexpesicnced zeal .of toryiim, had inflicted on the cunftitution. In his 
invectives again{t: particular perions, he defcended into a malignity of at- 
tack, which, however effeCtual toward the ends he had in view, was utterly 
incompatible with exalted reétitude of defign. He difdained not to mingle 
in the miferable bafile of ochlocracy, with as much readinefs for wild mif- 
chief as if he had been, in truth, a man of weak underftanding, But in 
that defign, which adapts all the means as happily as poffible to the end in 
view, Junius is inferior to no other orator of ah Junius ufes no me- 
taphors except fuch as enter eflentially and direétly into the accomplithment 
of his defign: he employs no figures, but fuch as perfedily amalgainate with 
his arguments. . Whenever the thew of ornament and the barit of paifion 
have not a tendency to enforce conviction, he haughtily ditdains them, and 
writes with the very plainnefs of a merchant’s ledger. In,his inveétives, he 
had in view o cone and terrify toe pavans aerial cess they were 
employed; to dignify, by repeating in Janguage of ¢ , the mae 
licious jesloufies? rehanione, and Camoets of the vulgar; and to afiert the 
authority of a , by furnithing arguments and topics of pomplaint ine 
finitely more powerful than any which the reft of his party could find for 
a never, for a moment, facrifices his. primary obje@ to 
any matter of fubordinate i . Even when outrageous in abule, to a 
that cnuld not but » the delicate and virtuous, he is not fo, as 
bemg hurried away by his own feelings, but becaufe the tong of the pre- 
judices and feelings of the Englith multitude was not to be otherwife 
mayed to his pyrpoic.” , 
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1 eee the objedts-and means: of Junius,’ in a-getiendf 
H, enters upon:the: ftate:of affairs:at thetime when faniuy 
beng fe ~~ a furvey of the Britith conttitution' in-infel fp and @ 


concei unius, In, this partrofhis work he gives an biftorital 
view RY efpecially dhe plies. Bey sate 14 haben 
fion of the houfe of Sdanceee. The Whi gs pad ae eae 
the two firlt reigns. advent uftly ahd’h fant ee, Both wah. 
the charaéter “of Hi S prefertt jetty: Ane, 4 if at ial” nt 
which he ‘has’ Shan ty ‘purfed 5 “very £l¢at!) y, june c. policy. 


_ ‘Sovereigti. "" it an} teat of nuvi! @aen oneoy 2 ris is lost wl do a on 


’ 


“ Frompthe’ cquapbneeiiind a? his: government our K itig bh are 
— to ana | his ferwants: mayen, ha their taletyts #nde 
iy abcd, to their party: combétions? This Wbéral? Rites soaeg 
putlle difp the W Dm Selattnbtens® The’ exetCle°OF His 
prerogative, in appointing his ere fervants, was imputed to the f 
ence of a fecret junto ;. which, ace ding. to-the received liypothesis;, really 
sey every ‘exertion’ of thé ere power, To this junto was imputed, 
th the eure policy and every particular aét w hich the Whig party; 
with the allifiange, or coineidence, ; of popular demagogues, ‘teprehended. 
The Whig ariftocracy, in purfiing their {pecific objets of oppofing: ¥ 
government which di “not chufe, tar admit their‘combination exclufively to: 
offices of fiate,.experienced the co-operation of the turbulent and feditious, 
whofe general purpole and chacatten itsis to.oppofe all ‘ind of government. 
Thus eapopsalioa| diccationlnal concurred w ith: the: difappointment of art 
ariftocratical ‘coniederacy, «in\enmity to the Court and Minifters:’ “Phele 
concurring caufes, aggravated, dilcontents...: Lhe incidént ‘of the Middletex’ 
election, which, though really the adi of the Hov‘e 6f<Commons, was im-' 
puted to the Court, inlamed the -gerieral diflatisfaétiow; and the enérgetic' 
and fkilful oratory of Junius was, fieadily employed-to. fan’ the flame, To: 
this purpole are.the whole and every’ pees of his mines fisbsfervient tY, 





This unity ‘of defign our ‘author. keeps very clofely i in view; ‘and 
in his notes on the feveral Icttersy-iliuftrating particular. paflages. and 
topics, he clearly fhews how, well .they .are :adapted to’ J unius’s per- 


pofe.. As ae So to the work, :he.exhibits the behole view of poli-’ 
teal affairs and -cententions; prefixed: to each tettér there is a fketch* 


of the precife fituation of things on which that létrér\was written. 
The ‘author: difcovers very: onfidetablé “acutenefs’ in’ devéloping 


Junius’s defign’illuftrated through ‘his fucceffive fetters.. His fketches. 


of itical parties, both biftorical od ya's Bene tise together, 
if 


and in feries; ¢onftitute outlines which, i ight niake,a 
Very ‘vaubte beg work as a hiftory of the Bricilh patties, 3 asthe eighteenth 
century. _ 


Confidered in its main and profefled object, as a comimentary upon. 
Junius, the ‘prefent work very fully explains the meaning and pur-’ 


me of the text... In this author’s appreciation of: Junius, though he 


clearly. difcerns his moral and political merits ;sand; beifig him-- 


fel the champion of virtue, loyalty, and conftitutional fubordination, 
F he 
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hereprobates efforts: foconducive toxdiflovalty, diferdery atid licentioul= 
tiefe*soyet herrather over-rates the intélleCtaat, foree employed'in ‘thefe 
eit efforts 2 1P We ene from 'refult$, “compare exertions with 


and ‘ih cftitiZating effect confider difficulty, what Junius per- 





rine ‘was, By Chiming in unjfon with ‘the’prevalént“tone of fenti- 
t an, epi) Ay £0, foul® and. inflame the multitude. “Yo effect 
uch @ purpole dexterous fkill_ js generally, fufficient, without. either 
porioaricic n.of underftanding, or energy of gevius, . In anae 
fing the conftitueots: of Juniys’s intellectual excellence,,our author 
is extremely accurate in the enumeration of items, but rather magni- 
oagene Value ofeach urti¢le; overrates the Whole. TO" 8 ws 

yicWeadmic withthe author, that Junius’ is’ well acqtiainted ‘with 
hota nature): Buethat he thinks with the depth of 4 ‘Johin&in or a 
Pacitus,' having! very “accurately. fludied- both his works’ aiid ‘theirs 


fefpeQively, we cannot admit. mW St Shae Td . 
Our author jaltly confers Junius%s "abounding in abftraét truths ; 
but, we-think, overvalues their amount; whett Ke fay$ “ of account, 
folely, of the great oripinal truths which 'thefe ‘léttets contain; they 
wold Weferve to be fludicd, with unweatied diligence, by readers of 
everycdlafs, from the fehool: boy of the higheft form, to the ftatefmari 
andthe philofopier.”" 98 | a bvhdeD Sabi m 
'vIwldgic ofr dathor juftly afcribes to Junius confummate fkill, - TE 
his pofitions are ‘admitted, his’ poignant’ d2ductions would’ be ineon- 
trovertible. Our ‘author obferves, ** hie *l6bic? was “evidently nét 
learned in the Scottith {chool, which, extending too far the principles 
of: ‘Bacon, would, in every inftance, reje@ the’ powerful, léminotis, 
andeomprehenfive methods of fynthefis, forthe feebler details of ana- 
Jyfis ana fubfequenc-indaction.” Junius Certainly forbears “thefe de- 
thits of wnalyfis in profefling to exhibitbetly general fyftems of policy 
and individual chara@ters, imftead of -eftablithing by inveftigation the 
principles from which he'procetds if his Tydtheric courfé'of reafoning; 
he dees! not eftablifh them’ at all.” Heohas neither, ‘by the Baconic 
mode, nor any other, proved the folly'and ihiquity of thé fyftems and 
eharaéters which} with fuch (kil ang ability; he holds’ ’p’to 'tepro- 
dation,» His logic ‘therefore, thoush! dextérous,'is ‘chiehly’emp 

fas indeed our author) admits) in 4opbiftieel milreprefiantation: We 
think it ¢equires ftronger lovical powerSes @6hvey- important truths in 
fpite‘of the obftacles of prejadiceand paffiin,’fo forcibly to the un- 
derftanding, thereby" © influente aig direct the affeetions, than to 
dm prefs ‘fal fehaod; gratifying prejudices aiid paflions already influenced 
in the highcf exercife of loyic.[d'thé imiprefion of truth on unwilling 
minds, we have no-data’ for 'cftimating chepowers of Junius.’ Our 
_BUthor compares: his’ forge to the’ forte GF “Demolthenes ; let us exa- 
thine theirirefpeftive-exercifeand cffedts: 9°" °F ves 


Yim: u..dgittw yd atotis bps snasm O7)%2: . ae 424 : 

of Junips, Rirred up. the people, already: dnegnicd againg the miniferial 

{ytem, i sesiale tie Dake ot Geli nd Bodo Lords Bulg and 
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Hg paren alresdy pinta ve wee nay etna a 
London, already dir pecitul, to e Pee 
our fovereign, . "Demoithenes roy/ed and invi 

ous Athenians to active and patriotic dors. om 

+ mona diffipation and ingolgare, of ef he ls as # ey dekce 


general ply enamoured, to of warfare 
held whe which ‘they detetted and fended oe fa ane th the cur 
of popular ettion he-drove velfels down a rapid ‘ftteam} Demofthenes 
feeing the current et on faved it, and; by thé moft ardaous 


efforts, pulled and ae? falataty direétion.” 

Our author will paresis, i ‘agreeing with hie 
as to the refpective j= gy ot Juni > einen henes, we are only 
differing as to their sagiive fonne We agree. with, the, author, 


that whatever ftrength Junius poffeffed was conitantly exercifed.; siat 
there are no lalhanees in hig writings of intelledtual ofcitancy; and, 
in that view, he is fuperior to. mot peamans writers or spe ig 
Confidering Junius as equal in force to Demofthenes, our author, by 
juft reafoning from this aflumed presipnn efteems him fuperior. ia 
for orce to moft other orators .and.writers. In comprefhon we admit he 
refembies Thucydides and. Facitus, but we cannot agree with him 
= he equals either in ftrength, Here we muft obferve, that come 
prefiion ve compacinefs of parts, though an indication of ttrength 
Lapp ve es the fize of thofe parts, joifes no affimilation between 
the whole ftrength of unequal-bulks, though fimilar in acutenels of 
adhefion. A compact grenadier_.is, not equal in ftrength to a coms 
me giant. ; Purfuing his comparifon of his hero with other diftine 
gui men, befides thofe whom, his inanner, if not his fubftance, 
might refemble; our author gives] him the preference to Cicero, and 
in one point, the power. of bringing sooeenee. by the neareft way to 
the ufes of bulineis, he is probably right, hatever powers or atr 
tainments Junius poficfled, ‘he employed them with she directeft effie 
cacy to the objects which were competent ge acquire ;. however 
fr he he cou rua he van: ireétly to the goal, 
author, in comparing Junius with Mr. Burke, will, by mot 
ps nh, deemed to ovesrate, Junius, and to underrate Borke,. when 
be afims be was not at all SQu.AL to the compofition of thefe letters, 
That.they are not like the compofitions of Mr. Burke will be readily 
conceded, And he who, inpits nafcent pulings, perceived, comprer 
wan 1a Soeismrareton eget of shihdvred. ged youth 60 prrtony ts 
was, in the ¢ and youth, to purfue, to 
the abforption of the. world.in, its tremendous maw.;) wha, - with 





wifdom accurately iG, ssaerkings its, eee and puerile ftrides, 
called on fs combine in. erufhing its increafing 
ftrength, before, mature and adult; it fhould ible; who 


planned and inculcated means and efforts by which if a 


» and » it mu e Certainly ‘been 
frayed wien mica ¢ eas, i Ne patriotic, fae 
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his own country from ‘its fell’ pripe; who, extenfively and aétiy 
benevolent, endeavoured to pre crve the reft of mankind 3 and weal 


= ; 


have preferved them if they had. not been waating to themifelves; ‘Is 
he.not equal to the letters of Junius? cm 
Ouc author, in one of his notes, ftyles Mr. Fox the political des 
feeridant, @ theilluftrious'\Chatham, ‘That Mr, Fox, in pédint' of ine 
tellectual talents, equalled him, or any other man, except Burke, who 
has adorned the ‘political ftage during the eighteenth century, much 
as we difapprove of nay parts of his conduée we moft readily admis, 
But in their political! daft and’character there is a total diverfity, Fox 
has been uniformly the affociate, and very often the tool of men ine 
finitely inferior to himéelf, ’ Firft, he was the implicit coadjuter of . 
minifterial junto; and, in that capacity, under the adminittration of 
Grafton’ and of North, the ardent impugner of the licence of. the 
prete.tha auftese cenfor of. popular violence. Such was the tone of 
is party. From. promoting the power of the crown, he turned to 
promote the influence of an ariftocratical combination for reprobating 
all its counfels, and paralifing its efforts; adopting their meafures, 
hewas the fpokefman of their opinions, and the promoter of their 
views. Coalefeing with his recent adverfaries, he ftill purfued the 
fame end’ of overbearing regal power by ariftocratic confederacy, 
Subfervient to this object, he feadunced popularity, becaufe not 
favourable to the projects of his party. Succeffively the yt ps 
of the Court and of the ariftocracy, and having purfued the {chemes 
of cach much farther than either the ingenuous candour of his own 
difpofition, or the acutenefs of his judgment could juftify ; he next 
ranged himfelf on the fide of democracy, became the ardent champion 
of innovation, did homage to the mub, adopted the new opinions of 
puny politicians, and {till was the fpokefman of a party junto.— 
Chatham, on the contrary, fet out with one great and general prin- 
ciple to bring ability of every kind into beneficial ation ; to difregard 
all party diftinctions, to promote the good of his country, Qf placing 
every man in the fituation in which, from talents and difpofition, he 
was moft likely to aét with patriotic and Rveplagtots efficacy. As 
political men, Fox has generally fpoken and acted from a party, 
whereas Chatham fpoxe and acted from him{clf, et 
Diffenting from our author in feveral of his. pofitions, we think 
that his views of the feveral political characters are are? juft and 
difcriminating, and ieeqnenaly profound. Junius fkilfully chas 
racterizes as to the fpecies of his excellence, although we think he 
nifies the degree. We might fele& many favourable fpecimens 
of ‘his knowledge and ability, but fhall confine ourfelves’ to two, 
Having traced party hiftory to the clofe of George II.’s reign, he 
ably marks the charaéter and effe&s of Mr. Pitt’s adminiftration. 


“ As Mr. Pitt was raifed to power by his own abilities and charaéter, and 
not thr whig influence, monupoly of the Cabinet was no longer 
poflefied by a faction. He had fet at nought all the wonted diftingtions of 
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Jp, all, but the nobler -ditting Ctions of talents, » Civ ity, and _pebli IC. Vite 


pew itr dries | od i wit) nid ‘be nore than lyel’ recon. 
cilek te ithe: 76¢0 ion gover oY (ered, ‘that they theniieives 
were no more to be mali Fagan excluded {rony, Gié-eonfiience “of the’ go- 
vernineati {of thiar > cn bittine had ‘before veceivedl: its ‘death 
weanineien ‘Frante,, fy, hoa been Janeen Date ftrenytl ever fince 





the Utrecht, hlately triymphant on al ft ever) fille, in the 
wat wit 1) and eon iy DAW» On, it igriesinlly van- 
ss fidibs days of, ‘of Cxopaw ards), end the 
i rys, ed to be, id *. 2, renewe¢ , i eat bigs of two 
as the’ ae aa atler was, comp] jaly re ays om, dil 
Bilin! ci mrp! of tke ofa dif oh 
rties, ar pRecele fovertignt wi dal tHe ths hidns Whigs 

‘the'mattersih @ie ariftdcracy.. Ye Ape ed longer th ‘af 

are Nediftunee fom all public’ att Gy abet, a fd conte of Peppers 
Parliamentary ‘inteteitdad been ‘for a time comipelled' fo Hinvekté perior 
virtbe:and talepisy {Phe txown' was’ not ati th oumne abfolutely - fo ‘meh, 
as) it. had, fome: time: befare zbeen,; “the mere: property. of!ian : Socrbearing 
griftopratical jfact: oa while the youngmonageh shad, noteyet veny dec idively 
areg ie wnat paty bis confidence was to beipartienlasly given, ; hisyper- 

the firfi méalu ~ of his.rejgn were, amang all, unbountledly popular. 

Bie Mead to;leave the. nena authority, in, the ,\hands.of, the 
yet without Proverb the Tories that opularity. might hav e known 

een ia ‘tran ent iminution But ihe pees RC. of tome excgilent men 
auong, the Tories, at ‘tlic Court’ of his father; had. recommended them 

aaa moft confidential inflifence ‘in the’ education,’ of thié young manarch. 
That mfluétice had not been abiifed ; and he° was therefore difpofed, “tipo 
his accefijark to the thtone, to émploy fhem, rather tharr the Whigs oft whom 
he had ‘léfs perfonal: knowledge, as his chief Minitiérs, "The Earl of Biite 
had,:in: thecconfidence af ‘his young. lavercign 2g /pre-eminenee ‘over every 
other, og ip Bute, certawly! a good maiij:of no. mean talents, sof a 


perianal pRoeR Ee aniLof the matt elegant. acoomplih ments was, 
a eae free 
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weve am prejudices and woperfeciions, pt character, a$ well.as 
ions party and conned ions. of friendibip,, which coufd not but render 
" be imibiftration litlle acceptable to t 16, ptedaminant party aon the 
fifh. ‘Was'a Scoffman; and Enghth Prejudices could f Carcely 
yer, indiiceé’meh td” re Siattve of Scotland even jn a fubordinate riage: 
rial fitudtidhl® He-wa Tory s ‘and * conta” it’ be” es by the Whigs, 
that, after a fort of, profelt ti6 for more than five and forty vests the Tories 
fowl “at lait! wij Erb gral the’ reins of government? He’ was a hed 
bathe! exiled family of the -Staarts; and fiould’ one ‘related’ to’ them’ be- 
come the Minifteriof'a Pritice of the Hon'e of Hanover? No fooner had he 
begun:to dispute the prgpofitions of Mr. Pitt, inthe Cabinet Council, to 
promote fome changes, in which his private affections and enmities foemed 
to. heist to oat forth mto oficial employment, or at least under the 
Rronaes of 4 ral | favour, both Tor " merjt_ and Scottith talents, than all 
preue iggs, of Eng lit Whigs, trom. the higheti to, the lowe/t, from 
one end of the kingdom ob ‘the other, rofe in arms againft him. Popular 
opinion, never fironger than at this particular moment, dete tted Bute, when 
Pitt d fertedthe Cabinet:' In van did the Scotti: Minifter ftrive to’ pro- 
cure the:fuppért of the: Newcaftle Whigs to a Minifiry that fhould be ef: 


fectively 
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fuciapely. Torys and guided, at leas fecretly, by hinjfelf, in all itsemenfures, 
‘ek Whigs were ‘utliciently w Uling to exclude Put from aflice,and.toires 
inflate themfelves, by incans of Bute andthe Tories. Byt they would not 
be tools. inthe bands of Bute, till he fhould have eftablijhed ham{elf im the 
minifterial authority too, firmly to be, drivén ftom, it by their eppafition, 
They would, not relign to,the Tories (he fifft’ pact’ in the government of 
dpi They (oon attempted to wake it iipotiible for, Bule to eon- 
tinue'Mimifter. ‘The peace negociafed' unter his‘au'pices, but by the fecon- 
mer? OY tae as well of Whigs’as of Tories, Was, it coinpatifon even 
with thatof-Utrecht, far from being very advantageous in”a ‘due proportion 
tothe advantages Britain had gained in the war, | It’ was arraigied, by the 
outrageous cry of popular opinion, from: the> prefs, and,«afier a tort me, 
alfo in, -Parliament.. Tbé Earl of Bute: would :notembarrals his: young. fo- 
vereigy! by. fruidlefs attempts 40 ferve him. , He xetived fiom oltentble 
power.) a3. Io achinncran> | hb  uleaflcay vine me Barc 

Another fpecimen we fhall quote, as ‘it ‘contains'a new and very 
planfible opinion concerning the much agitated queltion, ~who'was 
the author of Junius. * ; One 4 


““"*'T believe mylelf to have nearly difcovered who was the authorof thefe 
letters; but I have, without entirely {atisfying’ myfeif, ‘protra@ed “ny en- 
quiries and renewed my doubis, till the neceflily of publication calls apon 
me (0 interpret them, with an imperioul/nefs that is no longer to be reiilted. 
I cannot now lay before the reader all the detail of facts and circumfiances 
om, Which my judgment is founded. "The refult I thail brietly ttate :— The 
author of thele letters. was.no other than the; celebrated Dunhing, afier- 
wards Lord Athburton. He alone had the motives for ab attack 
againit Lord Mansficld and the Duke of Graflop, which, certainly inilamed 
the mind of Junins, in writing thefe letters., .He alone pojletied {bat know- 
ledge of the conftitutional Jaw of England which Junius has fo eminently 
dijplayed. .. The nervous. épigraminatic, <a of lis, fpeechés’ gad pleadings 
had no mean refemblanye to the flyle and manner of Junius... His-fyle_was 
formed, like that of Junws, by talte, and,genius operating upon, th¢, phrafeo- 
logy of law a nd, bufinels, ; as well as. upon, the fentiments aud, imagesyof the 
claffics, He had thoie connections with the Miniitcrial the Parliamentary, 
and the City parties, with Wilkes, and witht Horne, which” the lettérs im- 
ply. He poiletled that fervid mind and that matucity of experietice from 
which alote {uch effifidns could proceed.”* He ‘had reafons ‘to ¢oneca! to 
the laft, fhat he was the’author: tor, if he had been known as‘fuch, when 
the letters were writterhis hopes of profeMonal prefermenty 6r of any fa- 
vours from the crown, ‘mult have been for evenat anend, . Atthe time of 
his death, he and his damily had. received: Tromothe Crown, fuch emolu- 


Inents and honours, that nothing could then = age mint more firongly, 


at, he had addietied -his (o- 
vereign, the Karl of Mansfield, and others. of,the,fird perions in thele king- 
doms, in a ftrain of fuch fierce invettive; , He along had cea ‘ops of:perional 
intereft to refolve from. the yery firtt, that his fecret fhoyld die with him, and 
to the Jafi, to adhere to that refolution.” | ? 


ss aif) 

As the author here tonly:mentions,a-refult without detailing the 
fads and circumftances oniwhich his.conclufion is toundedy we fhall 
‘a not 


than the neceflity for his continving to. -+hidg t 
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not enter into the difcuffion, but fhould be glad to have the evidence 
before the public which might tend to throw light on a point which 
has remained fo long in darknefs. , es 
* But withoot adopting the peculiar opinions of this author, we have 
to acknowledge ourfelves indebted to him for much entertainment 
from the perufal of his edition of Junius. Weare pemculas'y plealed 
with his exhibition of political meafurcs and charaéters both in the 
preceding and the prefent reigns. One of the ableft portions of his 
work is his view. of the Walpole adminiftration. On Mr. George 
Grenville, and. the Marquis of Rockingham, he is rather too curfory 
in proportion to..his other »fketches. He is extremely accurate in 
making the origin, procefs, and turns of the Duke of Grafton’s ad- 
miniftration. -In hts annotations on the Middlefex eleCtion, Mr. H. 
exhibits a:very mafterly fketch and comparifon of the oppofite argu. 
meats of Johnfoa and Junius.on that celebrated fubje&. ..') 
. On the whole, we think the author difplays., very confiderable fa- 
ity; and has ably and ufefully employed it ia his illufrations of 
Yesle and that his literary compolition agreeably fets off important 
and inftructive materials, rea 
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The Elements of Euclid, viz. the firft fix Books, and the eleventh and 
twelfth ; together with the Elements of plane and fpherical Trigono- 
metry, and a Treatife on pradical Geometry. By Alexander Ingram. 
Svo. Pp. gsr. 8s. Creech. Edinburgh. Scatchard. London. 
Mercier, Dublin. 1801. | 


DITIONS of Euclid’s Elements have been very numcrous, both 
in the ancient and modern languages, and'we find almoft every 
Editor from the days of ‘Theon to the prefent time, accufing his pre- 
deceffors of falfe interpretations, and even of interpolations and omif- 
fions, and ¢ach in his turn profeffes to reftore the vitiated text to its 
organ purity. ‘i rr 
he moft generally approved edition of the elements which has 
appeared in our language is that of Dr. Simfon,. ; This learned Pro- 
feffor animadverts with much ability on the errors of preceding Edi- 
tors, which he undertakes to correct. But Mr, Playfair and other 
fubfequent commentators have fhewn that he has not completely 
fucceeded in the undertaking. 

Mr. Ingram, in the title page of the work beforé us, ftates, in a kind 
of parenthefis, ‘* that the corrections of Dr. Simfon are here generally 
adopted ; but the errors overlooked by him are correéted, and the ob- 
fcurities of his and other editions explained, Alfo fome of Euclid’s 
demonttrations are reftored ; others again made fhorter and more 
general, and feveral ufeful propofitions are added.” 

The particulars of the plan and execution of this work, as well “ 
© 
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of.the exrorsand imperfedtions of preceding Editors, are thus detailed 
im the Preface :— eF 


« Dr. Simpfon (fays Mr. Ingram) has fiewn how mach the Elements of 
Euclid have fuffered from the Greek Editors; and in this work, He has core 
rected many errors, and reftored {everal of Euclid’s demoniti: ations, by which 
means the Elements are, in a great meafure, reftored to their original accue 
racy. But there are fome things of E isge importance overlooked by him, 
which, need correction ; and ofkers, ough corrected, are not réiiored to 
their original accuracy, becaufe’ his corrections are le{s extenfive than the 
blemithes, or are not adapted to Euclid’s defign. For inflaice, he ‘did not 
obferve, that the demonfiration of the 28th propofition of the e'eventh book 
was infufficient, though that propofition be the ‘foundation of the principal 

of folid Geometry ; and in correcting the 26th of the fame book, he 
overlooked the defign of the propofition, and inftead of changing the enune 
ciation as he ought to have done, he attempted to accommodate the demon 
ftration to the enunciation, as it is in the Greek, in which he did not -ucs 
ceed: likewife in corre@ing the definition of fimilar folids, he has gone too 
far from the text, and changed the order of the definitions which he would 
have had no occafion to do, if he had properly attended to Euclid. Again, 
he very properly changed the demonfiration of the 13th propofition of ‘he 
third book, but he did not take: notice, that the alteration he complains of 
there, is only one of a feries of alterations made in every propofition from the 
9th to it; and in the fame manner, when he corrected the fifth propofition of 
the 4th book, he did;not obferve, that the want he complains of in it, is com- 
mon to it, with many other problems throughout the Elements. In the notes, 
it hall be made evident, that fome corre@lions are necefiary in all thefe ine 
ftances, They are accordingly corrected here, together with feveral other 
erors. 
“ To attempt {uch alterations as thefe does not feem to need an apology ; 
their neceflity'and ufefulnefs ate fufficiently obvious ; and in making’ them, 
the author walks inja beaten path; bat there is another clafs of alterations 
introdyced, that is, the explanations of obfcurities, which, though not lefs 
ufeful, are not, thought to be fo neceffary as the former. ‘As to thefe, it 
feems to be enough, if the expreffion be more perfpicuous than before, and 
no other. objection lie againft it than what lay againft the former; and this, 
it is hoped, is the cafe at prefent, Thus, the enunciations of the 7th pros 
pofition, of the 1% book, and.of the 27th, 28th, and 29th of the 6th book, are 
changed, \as are alfo the fecond definition of the fixth book, and the 5th 
and 7th definitions of the fifth book; befides feveral others of le's importaxce, 
Now, in all thefe places mentioned, the literal trantlation from the Gree 
is allowed to be very obfcure, fo that an alteration can fcarcely be objectes 
to, and the meaning of the prefent mode of expreflion is very nearly the 
fame, with that of the. former; and the intention and ufe ‘arc exaétly the 
fame. ; In the fifth hook, however, the change of expreffion'in the defini, 
tions caufes a fimilar change in their application, on which’ account, in the 
demonftration, thcre is fometimes a different ficp noceflary in order to 
connect. them with the definitions, and fometimes a difference in thé cons 
ftirudtion, but it is. generally made more fimple than before. Befides, in 
this book, the form of the confiruétions is altered, the maltiples being now 
exhibited, by encreafing the magnitudes, inflead of being made different 
magni. 
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magnitudes, as the 
se ' Fike Ge . 
are marked in the 


and 6th propofitions are.more gencral, and that the demontt 
ginning are very fully exp to ay oO 

“ Tt wall be fhown in.the netes, that the definition of proj 
Riven, is almoft the fame, with the, ancient» definitions4 and: it ‘is ObVioits, 
that it agrecs with the modern. definition, ‘amd beaynuel ‘better Ux ptefiton of 
it, than that which is ¢gmmonly given ; and itisiasedtity ap pied as either of 
n, to the, purpofe of demonftrating the; properties of proper 
that there, does.not. appear to be-any valid objettion: againt 
~.. Ttwas at fit, mtended,to have givenvothe 12th 
and to havé annexed fome ufetal propotitions to ity: bul this den 
at prefent,, becaule that book. is. very prolix, and feldomPread by 
id the additional propofitions could not be easily deduced’ from it; and to 
monftrate them, independent of it, wouldhave fwetled the Book’ too mach: 
This therefore thought to be more convenient,: ¢ 
whole ufe this book is chiefly intended, .tondemonitrate the relatifs ‘Of te 
pasallelopiped and pri(m,.to the folids »which are the fubjet of this book! 
ape from, them to deduce the principal. propofitions of the 12th book)! whiclt 
-ealily flow from them ; thus forming a plany and fortabridginent of it.” In 
the con(tructions of this book, the figu:es inforibed im ‘the circles are com 
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inaccurate made. of ex 
> The 2d of the } 


ones. 


BeGdes thefe alterations 
this work, and many of the demonitrations which } were formerly 
different cafes, are now made more general; andarany others ‘are fhortened. 

kewile, a number of uieful definitions. abd pr 
¥lements, and fome ufele|s ones thtown aiated B 
Count of thefe things, the reader is. referred:¢o 

Yio find the nature of geometrical accuracy treated pretty fully ; ‘and’ in the 

ofeson the 29th propofition. of, the firitcbook;! the -)2th “axiom is‘ de- 
fonftrated without any aifymption, and the other axionis, which’ ‘the mo- 
derns have attempted to fubstitute for itoare 
in the notes on the filth book, the defmition 
from the manner of obtaining firtt ideas of 
~ “In, the elements of... 


forme of 


{eed 
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were before; and thofeafthem that are equiialtiptes, 


ame letters; by which means, their de 
the magnitudes will be more evident, and the ftudent will find no difficulty, 
either,in. difcovering the moltiples af magnitudes;'or in knowing which of 
them are equimultipless things which ¢reateddénfiderable 'troub before: 

other reipects, this book, isthe fameras before, except thal thé Tt, 2nd} 


sheeat the 
ttionals gow 


tonals ; fo 
Woof Buelid entire! 


cially for-beviniters, for 


poled of rectangles made in: the manner of the: moderms;“bat' the demsri- 
rations are conducted, in.the manner of the ancients; by whigh°*means if | 
is manifeft, that the principal. difference. between the aneicytand modern | 
methods of exhauliions, does not lie in the methods themfelves, but ifthe 
eflion,ufedby many of the-moderns)(|''9''® © 
», book of Evclid.is the 3didf this, and: the 5th, 6th, 
and 7th, are contained in the Sth and its corollariessand ‘the 10th, “Pith, and 
12th, inthe 6th and 7th, and their corollaries s!and ‘the 18th is hE 10th of 
this; all the other prapafitions of this:book of Wuctid'a 
: more wewe gf: ! 


icular-errers-corréAed in 


ré! dnly firbtidiary 


lions are atlded to the 
it for a more’ particular act 
the notes, in which''he wi! 


particularly confidléred ; and 
og uproportionals #3 ‘deduced 
ane and {pherical:trigondmetry ‘annexed td 
| the editions, of De... Simion’s,' Euclid, feveral: things were alt 
fined ‘without, praot,, which | gave. ¢onfiderable!! trouble! to! begin 
Thefe elements arconow, made more accurate ang complete # and 
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lemma’ ie prefixed,’ whichis the foundation of tlie application of arithmetic 
to. geometry. *bikewile the natire'and uf of the {rigonometrical tables ar 
explained atten the 2d propofitiow; and thei tonfiraction is given at {he 
end of plane trigonometry ; to which alfo there is added a method of find- 
ing.the xatio of the: circumferenee of a circleto ‘its diameter; for, Without 
the: ney edge. of .thetc things, trigonometry cannot be fully undertiood. 
And in {p crical trigonometry the proportions for refolving the cafes which: 
were formerly fo numerous as tobe a, burden to the memory, are, now re- 
duced to afew general ones, thatare as galily underftyed and demonitrated 
ds arf of the’ particular ones; and caly. rules are given for preventing the 
umbifuits OF the folations:” “There are alfo many new demoniirations given 
in trigoriometry, ‘much mbre fin ple'than the former ones.) | a 
tebe aektiowledged; ‘that! in ‘this perfifmatice the brevity affedied by 
fome .modutn writers is induliridully avoided, becalifé it Ts ‘well Known, 
frompexpericnce; that inftead of furthering; it greatly retards the progre[s 
of ftudentss: antl for the fame reaton,, algebraic ee are avoided. The 
editor is of the\fame opinion with Dr. Keil, that the clement’ of all icienees 
ought, to be bandled jin the met fimplesmanntr; aud not to. be involved itr 

mbols, notes,..or ob{cure pringiples, $} sow on 

But thought words be not ufed, fofparingly here as) -by fome ‘authors, 
thére “are ‘very few that could be wanted, .without producing obfcurity 
yd ty ioufnefs, fo often complained, of,, it is, rather, in.appearances 
than reality, for the ‘arrangement is fo happily contrived. as almoft always to 
admit ‘the timplefi cohlisudtions and demoniirations that gan be given: and 
in all the firft fix books there ate’ not above ‘half'a dozen propotitions that 
could: be omitted, without a lofs ‘to ghometry, Fall the method of 
handling folids inithe +11 eh book 16 tedidu’s as is alledged: for, if we omit 
the 22d, 23d, 26th, and. 27th, toyether, ‘with all thole after the 34th, as 
is ufually done by the moderns, the reft are ftul accurately demonftrated 
without. them.; .and..thus,’ the! number of the propetitions concerning folids 
isreduced to ten, with)two corollaries; a mumber as: [mall as has ever been 
wed, or ean reafonably, be expected, in treating onfueh a copious tubjeét. 
At the efid, theré-is, added a treatife,of pracheal geametry, a fubjett to 
which the attention .of ftudents, ds. almott always dizected, immediately 


after they have read the Elements. «s ftom of3 sul. .navie o 

‘By practical geometry is heré meant, the method, of exprefling. the 
magnitude of fines, fuperficies, See. by means of the tieafures in Common 
ule, fuch as inches, fect, &c.; for which purpofe, dt is allumed,-that-the 
magnitudes concerned are ull ‘coipitiehfurabie; or-rather, that they exceed 
commenfurable magnitudes, by! a diffuretice es to be taken 
notice of; -fo that, when ameaiure is applied) 'for’exaripile, to wilhe, that 
line is. fuppofed to,contaih the mealure; or fome partof it; ‘a certany mri 
ber of times, without‘any remainder deletving motioe.’ In‘thts treatife, othe) 
demonttratious are as accurate as in, the Elements but theysare stot qua ety. 
full, becanfe she ftudent is: now better acquainted .with-the|naturmed dee 
monitration, and its: peculiar mode of expreiliqn,, than when, he was reads 
ing the Elements. It is ver'y fhort, being only an introduétion to men{ure 
ation, furveying, gauging, &c. and is not intended to fuperiede -the-peru- 
fal of more complete treatifes on the fubject.” 


The. importance of the ptefent work has ipduced’ a A 
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review an uncommon portion of our journal, and, did our limits per. 
mit, we fhould have here added extraéts from the notes, in which 
Pat Ingram difplays fome critical erudition, as well as {cientific 

ill, . 

With refpe& to the numerous alterations made from Dr. Siimfon’s 
edition, fome appear to us unimportant, others again are manifeft im- 
provements. 

We cannot, however, applaud any attempt to improve the 
Original > it is probably this ambition that has produced fuch a variety 
of opinions on fubjeéts which admit of mathematical demonfration, 
The beft edition of Euclid’s Elements is, undoubtedly, that which 
adheres moft faithfully to the original ; if, indeed, improvements be 
allowed, much remains yet to be performed. | It is known, that 
HL Aigmne diflikes the verbofity of Euclid, and, whatever 
Dr. Kiel may urge to the contrary, there is little doubt but algebra 

reatly promotes the perfpicuity as well as precifion of geometrical 
ftration. Had this fcience been known in the days of Euclid, 
he would unqueftionably have preferred its. perfpicuity and precifion 
to the tedioufnefs and ambiguity of verbal repetitions. Algebraic 
language would, befides, have obviated, in fome degree, the difputes of 
editors with refpe€& to obfcure or equivocal diétion, . Neither. was’ 
Dr. Kiel correct in calling the fymbols of algebra * obfcure princi- 
es ;” they are obfeure onf, to perfons unacquainted with the {cience; 
ut to fuch as underftand it, they are the moft clear as well as: the 
moft convenient. To objedt to fymbols in‘mathematics feems extra- 
ordinary ; as lines, arcs, angles, and indeed all fuch fcientific terms 
are fym olical, 

The improvements which Mr. Ingram has here made to Dr. Sim- 
fon’s Treatife of Trigonometry, certainly deferye commendation, 
but it is {till incomplete, particularly in the fpherical part, To teach 
this branch of f{cience with any cffect, the practice fhould be united 
with the theory, and rules for projecting {pherical triangles fhould be 
alfo given, But the molt extraordinary omiffion in {pherics is that of 
the properties of lefler or fmall circles, of which no notice whatever 
is here taken. 

The Treatife on Praétical Geometry, which concludes this work; 
merits peculiar praife: here the moft ufeful problems of menfura- 
tion, gauging, and furveying, are demonftrated after the manner of 
Euclid ;. and ,as thefe demonttrations continually refer to the various 
propofitions of the Elements, the traét-feems rightly placed, and in- 
deed neceflary to a complete Syitem of Geometry. ‘The figures are 
pumerous and well executed, and the work is, upon the whole, a 
performance of great labour and correctnefs, 
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Taz New Testament, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 11. 78. Boards, 
Finely printed by wey rt 

THe Common Prayer Book, with an Intredudtion, and Notes. 
Jn three fizes : viz. royal 8vo. 11. 4s. crown 8vo. 178, 12m0. 

408+ 6d. boards. All finely printed by Bulmer. G. and W. 
Nicol, Pall Mall. 1802. 


[{[R. Reeves here offers to the public, at once, three editions of 
the Common Prayer Book, one of the Bible, and one of the 
New Teftament,; in execution of the defign he has propofed to him- 
felf of improving our editions of the Bible and prayer book. He pro- 
mifes alfo an edition of the Bible printed like the New Teftament, 
now publifhed. 
" We have now before us a great part of his plan aétually carried inta 
execution; and it remains for the public to decide upon its merits. 
If it fall be deemed to unite utility with elegance, it cannot fail of 
attsining the object propofed, that of making thofe two books more 
read, and better underftood ; and, fatisfied as we are, that thefe pub- 
lications poflefs thofe two neceflary qualities to make books acceptable 
and phpular, we entertain the ftrongeft perfuafion, that they will be 
attended with thefe happy confequences, 

Mr. Reeves’s edition of THe Common Prayer Buox was no- 
ticed in a former number of our Review *. In the prefent editions, 
there are’ fome novelties, which make it again a fubject of our criti- 
cifm. On the Epiftles and Gofpels, and on the Pralms, there are 
Annotations, which are fubjoined at the end of the volume. Thofe 
upon the Epiftles and Gofpels are taken from the Editor’s Notes on 
the New Teftament: thofe on the Pfalms are alfo taken from his 
Notes on the Pfalms in the Bible, altered, fo as to apply to the 
Pfalms in the Liturgy. Thefe additions feem to us of confiderable 
importance ; more efpecially the Notes on the Pfalms; where the 
comparifon made between the two tranflations contributes to throw a 
new light upon both, and renders this part of our Liturgy more plain, 
and much more interefting in the mind of every reader,  Thefe 
three Prayer Books are beautifully printed, and are certainly the 
fineft fpecimens of typography that ever was exhibited im the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

The edition of Tue Braiz, in crown 8vo. has none of the beau- 
ties of typography beftowed on it. Mr. R. feems to confult the tafte 
and the pocket of different purchafers; and in this inftance he has 
provided a book for thofe who regard the matter of it, and feek mone 
of the embellifhments of printing. For others, however, who like 
to fee beauty combined with what is ufeful, he has provided the pre- 
fent edition of Tur New TestamMant ; thisis meant as 2 fpecimen 
of Tue Biste, which is foon to appear, and which promifes to be 
the fineft that ever was printed. 
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® See our Review. Vol. ix. p- 34. 
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We mention thefe: beauties of, printing firkt, , becaufe, théy sfrk 
ftrike the eye: they arc embellifhments which the Editor hus adopted, 
that nothing may be wanting w give the Bible every advantage that 
other books potlefs ; but.the peculiarity of Mr. .R.’s work confifts in 
other circumftances, that ‘are wholly Jiterary. and critical and ‘call 
for the judgment of the divine and the fcholar. 

_ From the days of James I. the text of ‘the Bible has ever be 
printed in the fame form of chapter and verle; the difference in e 
tions his ‘confifted in a different fized volume ; a larger or {mallé 
type; hetter or ‘worfe ‘paper: fometimes with notes, but generally 
Without: with more or leis marginal matter, and fometimes without 
any; having neither various renderings, nor parallel paflages; thefe 
are the points in which. one Bible differs from another in all preced- 

editidns*. Mr. R. is the firft'who has had courage to make an 
expériinent upon the text it(elf, and print it in fome other divifion, 
than oJ chapter and verf@! He has divided the whole Bible into 
fe&tions and paragraphs, -confotmably with thé natural divifions of the 
feveral fubj vet's b but he has preferved: the chapter and veffé for’ the 
fake of referee fo that this Bible’ gives 4 ‘new view of the Sacred 
Writivgs, and yet retains every advantage belonging ’ to’ the former 
Bibles; being a fort of novelty ‘without innovation. . has, not 
taken flich libertits without having , fiifficient, teafons “to duitity him. 
Thefe'hie has fet forth in a Preface Dtefixed to the work; and, as they 
aré-welF worthy the confidetation of every reader of the ‘Bible, they 
had better "be feen in the Editor’s own words. Indeed, “the whole of 
his Preface _contajns fo mtich’ information.a réiiark ot the Bible, 
aiid the “various manners of publifhing it, that we {hall give it at full 
Fength, ‘as the beft profpectus of the Work,, 


« The deGgn of this publication is ‘tg ptovide the public with an ein 
of our Cuurcn Brure, which, according to what. appears to be the tak 
of the pre! fent me, may be deemed a mere convenient book jar not 
(han any of the Bibles now in ule. 

Tt has'éver feemed'to me ajuit caule of complaint, that while every. 
Englith book, of any charaéter, has had the adv antage of being printed 1 in 
various finns “and fizes,’ to ‘fuit the different tafles Of réddets,’ Fed “HOLY 
Bi tite has Seen fill ‘printed i in to other form, tharfittat' df bnye" fingle book, 
which from the buik of the contents mut neceflarily make an onharndy ait? 
inconvenient volume, éven if printed iti a final ty pet’ TAW other ook’ that 

arerot ahylerigth, andarein much Mequett whether for inftrution or am uife- 
ment, are divided into convenjept volumes, and geitevally ihave bettowed 
upon them the advantage of adarger prints’ from. which itunay reatonebly 
be eat that this isa Brexagling tai > that, for a booksto hate 

iia, th fut. have thefe r pendations.«. Lt appeared so me, that the 
sae Pale ible, were eplitied tg every.acgo Gon of this fort» and 
the ii at Ww iz ann ex ipertine! n wordy Athi ny EW el, perlons , ynighh 
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*-Indeed-Bithop ‘W ilion’s Bible is an exception as tothe verre Bur Not 
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hot be attratted, by fuch means, to the reading of the Bible. Such fenti- 
ments as thefe fuggefted to me, to put to the pref an edition of the Bible 
in feparate volumes, that would make a manual, commodious for perufal, 
like the éditions of our beft Englith books. 

«There ftill, however, appeared to me another obftacle to the Bible 
being Sard read, with the fame degree of facility and fatisiaction as 


other Englith books; and that arofe from the divifion of the matter inte 
chapters, and more particularly into verfes. This very often interrupts the 
current of the fenfe; it fometimes mifleads with a falfe appearance, as if 
it prefented for a complete fentence, or aphorifm, what is only the frag- 
ment of a narrative, or the fentence of an argument, both of which fuffer, 
by fuch mutilation. 

'“ The manner of fubdividing the matter of a book into {mall .verfes, is 
peculiar to the Bible; and it is the abufe of a contrivance, that was de- 
fignied for another purpofe, the hiltory and progrefs of which is worth con- 
fidering. 

a The facred books, whether Hebrew or Greck, came from the pen of 
their writers, and were in the hands of thofe, for whom they were origi- 
nally compofed, without any divifion of this fort. The firit need of any 
thing like fuch a divifion, was after the Babylonish captivity; the Jews had 
then moftly forgotten the original Hebrew ; and when it was read in the 
Pnagogue, it was found neceflary to have an interpretation into Chaldee 
for the ufe of the common people. To make this interpretation intelligi- , 
ble, and ufeful, the reader of the Hebrew ufed to paufe at fhort diftances, 
while the interpreter pronounced the fame paflage in Chaldee ; fuch paufes 
became eftablifhed, and were marked in the manufcripts, forming a fort of 
verfes, like thofe in our prefent Bibles. This divifion into verfes was con- 
fined to the Hebrew fcriptures, and to the people for whofe ufe it was con- 
trived; no fuch divifion was made in the tranflation of the seventy, nor 
in the Latin verfion ; fo that the Bible ufed in the Greek and the Weftern 
Churches, ‘was without any fuch divifion, either in the Old or New Tef- 
tament, 

“ It was, however, found neceflary, in after times, to make a divifion and, 
fubdivifion of the facred books; but it was for a very different purpofe ; it 
was for the fake of referring to them'with more eafe and certainty. We are 
told that Cardinal Hugo, in the 13th century, made a concordance to the 
whole of the Latin Bible, and that for this purpofe of reference, he divided 
both the Old and New Teftament into chapters, being the fame that we, 
now have. Thefe chapters he fubdivided into fmaller portions, diftinguith- 
ing them by. the letters of the alphabet; and, by thofe means, he was ena-- 
bled to make references from liis concordance to the text of the Bible. The 
utility of fuch a concordance brought it into high repute; and the dwifion : 
into chapters, upon which it depended, was adopted along with it, by the, 
divines of Europe. _ 

“ This divifion into chapters was afterwards, in the 15th century, adopted 
by a learned Jew, for the fame purpofe of reference, in making a concorde ; 
ance to the Hebrew Bible. This was Rabbi Mordecai Nathan, who c¢ar-. 
ned the contrivance a fiep further ; for inftead of adhering to the fubdiyi- 
lions of Cardinal Hugo, he made others, much {maller, and dittinguifhed 
them, not by letters but by numbers. This invention was received into the 
Latin Bibles, and they make the prefent verfes of the Old Teftament. In 
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doing this, he might poflibly have proceeded upon the old. fubdivifions 
before ufed for the interpretation into Chaldee. We fee, therefore, that 
the prefent divifion of the Old Teftament into chapter and verfe, is an in- 
ventionipartly Chriftian and partly Jewith, and that it was for the fole pur- 
pote of reference, aud not primarily with a view to any natural divifion of 
the feveral fubjects contained in it. 
« The New Tefiament {till remained without any fubdivifign into verfes, 
till one was at length made, for the very fame parpofé of a concordance, 
about the middle of the 16th century.. The author of this was Rebert Ste- 
hens, the celebrated printer at Paris. He followed the example of Rabbi 
Nathan, in fubdividing the chapters into {mall veries, and numbering them; 
and he printed an edition of the Greek Teitament fo marked. _ This divi- 
tion {oon came into general ule, like the former one of the Old Teftament, 
from the fame recommendation of the concordance that depended upon it;. 
and Latin Tefiaments, as well as Bibles, were ever after difiinguithed into 

chapters and verles. 7 | } 

«« It remained for the tranflators of the. Englith Bible to puth this inven- 
tion to an extremity. The beginning of every chapter had heen made a 
frefh paragraph in all the printed bibles; but the verfes were only marked 
by the number, either in the margin, or in the body of the matter; fuch 
minute fubdivifions did not then feem, fit to be made into diftinct paragraphs. 
But the Englith tranflators, who had fled to Geneva, during the periecution 
of Queen Mary, and who publifhed there a new tranflation, famous after- 
wards under the name of the Geneva Bible, feparated eyery one of the 
verfes, making each into a diftinct paragraph. This new contrivance was 
foon received with as much approbation as the preceding ; and all Bibles, 
in all languages, began to be printed in the fame manner, with the verfes 
dittinguithed into paragraphs; and fo the practice has continued tothe pres 
fenttime. A fingular deftiny, to,which no other book has been fubjeéted! 
For in‘all other works, the index, or concordance, or whatever may be the 
fubfidiary matter, is fafhioned fo, as to be fubordinate to the original work; 
but in the Bible alone, the text, and fubitance of the work is defused in 
order to be adapted to, the concordance that belongs to it; and the notion 
of its being peruled, is facrificed to that ofits being referred to. In conte- 
quence of this, the Bible is to the eye, upon the opening of it, rather a book 
of reference than a book for perufal and fludy; and it is much to be feared, 
that this circumfiance makes it more frequently ufed as fuch ; it is referred 
to for verifying a quotation, and then returned to the thelf. What book 
can be fundamentally inderftood, if confulted only in fuch a defultory way! 
Thofe who extend their reading, but {till regulate their efforts by the chap- 

ters, aro not more likely to fee the feriptural writings in the true view. 
© «° Thete obfervations upon the fize and fathion of our Bibles, will, per- 
haps, LE pyar 4 fome; but the juftnefs, of them may be ied by 
putting a f. w queftions. How many of us would be at the trouble of read- 
ing our beit Engtith authors in fuch an inconvenient volume as the. Brble? 
Wis would endure to read our belt profe writers, if divided into verfes 
like the Bible? We all know, what anfwets muft be given to thefe quel- 
tions. “Why ther thould the Bible be thus rendered lefs acceptable than all 
other books? Ifit is entitled to any peculiarity, that might diflinguifh it 
above other book’, furely it ought to be fuch as would attraé, not, fuch as 
would repel. “The book thould be printed in the mott commodions fize, 
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dnd the text exhibited in the moft intelligent form; it fhould be addreffed 
to the: eye, and to the underfianding; to invite and,tadetain every, one who 

sit-.;Thefe advantages are laviflied upon poets, and hiftorians, but 
the Bible. is fent into the world without them ! 

«* There is another ditadvantage which the Bibie labours under, beyond 
other ancient books. Like other productions of high antiquity, the facred 
writings fiand in need of explanation, The ancient writings of Greece and 
Rome. are confiantly publitied with more or lefs of explanatory notes, in 
all fizes. But,all our authorized Bibles, publified by the King’s printer, 
and the univertities, are wholly without explanatory notes. Thele privt- 
leged perfons have confined them(elves to reprinting the bare text, in 
which they have an exclufive right; forbearing to publith it with notes, 
which, it is deemed, may be done-by any of the King’s fubjeéts as well as 
themielves*. . However, there is no want of notes and commentaries to 
the Bible; they have been provided, in great abundance, by perfons of 
found learning, eminently qualified for the undertaking; but thefe labours 
are confined to volumes ftill larger, and more unwieldy than, the common 
Bibles before fpoken of; fo that readers in general have no aid of this kind 
io aflift them in perusing, and underftanding the obfcure parts of Holy 
Scripture, 

_ Under thefe difadvantages from the fize, the form, and the want of 
explanation in our common Bibles, [ have long thought, that many ferious 
perfons, who are defirous of acquainting themfelves with the contents of 
the Bible, are induced to feek them any where, rather than in the Bible 


~ itfelf; they goto Hiftories of the Bible, to Expotitions, to Paraphrafes, and “ 


the like {ubftitutes; turning to the Bible only on particular oecafions, as a 
book of reference, ‘to verify paflages, and to determine in the lait retort. 
There are many fuch publications, which may be thought by moit readers 
more favourable to ftudy than the text of the Bible, as now printed. It 
cannot be denied, that fuch works are excellently contrived, and have their 
ule; but ftill they are only fubititutes; and if they prepare fome minds for 
going on to a perufal of the Bible itfeli, it is to be feared they feduce others 
rom reading it all, in the way of tiudy. Something, therefore, feems 
wanting, that fhall bring fiudious perfons: to the very text of the Bible, as 
well as the contents of it; where the law of God may be read in-the very 
words of the law itfelf, as commodioufly, and with as much intclligence 
es as in books of the. above deifcription, that are {ubilituted 
rat. 

- Tt was in an humble, but earneftendeavour to furnifh fuch a book, 
that I have put m {elf to the trouble and expence of preparing and publifli- 
ing this edition of the Bible. Ihave made it a book, that is free from all 
objection to the fize, or to the type; it can tire neither the hand, nos the. 
eye; it is in the fathion and tafte of thofe books, which are molt read, 





* I mean fuch notes, as are dond fide intended for annotation; not the 
pretence of notes, which I have feen in fome editions of the Bible. and 
Common Prayer, placed there merely as a cover to the piracy of printing 
upon the patentees, as if fraud could make legal any thing that was in it- 
felf illegal. In fome of thefe editions the notes sre placed purpofely {6 as 


to be cut off by the binder. 
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and read with pleafure. If thefe external circumftances fhould recommend 
it to perufal, I venture to hope, that the method in which the text is here 
exhibited, together with the aid of the notes, will fix the attention of the 
reader to a {tudious reading of the Holy Scriptures, becaufe he will read 
With eafe, and with undertianding alfo. 

“ The plan is, to give to the text of Scripture the appearance which 
the different characters of it claim. Thus the greater part of it is unquef- 
tionably profe; but a part of the Old Teftament is judged by the bett critics 
to be, what may be called metrical, for want of fome other word to dittin- 
cuifh it from profe. Thete refpective parts are diftinguifhed in this edition, 
All the hiftorical books of the Old Tefiament, and all the New, are of the 
former kind; the Pfalms, the writings of Solomon, moft of Job, fome fongs 
in the hiftorical books, and the greater'part of the prophecies, are of the 
latter kind. The profe parts are hete printed as profe compofitions are 
printed in all other books, without regard to the divifion of chapters, and 
verfes; which, however, are preferved for their origmal purpole, that of 
reference, but concealed in a manner not to obfiruct the progre(s of the 
reader. The metrical parts are printed in the old divition of verfes. This 
appeared to me fufticient to mark the diftinétion between metre and profe : 
and I judged it more prudent to retain a divifion already in ule, than to 
hazard any new one that might be made into lines or veriicles, according 
to fome late theories of Hebrew poetry ; for I withed merely to dittinguith 
what is metrical, without prefuming to-decide what is the metre. In this 
manner, J have been able to furnith novelty without innovation ; and thofe 
who are inclined to criticife the metrical part of the work, thould recolleci, 
thatthe fingularity is really not in that, but in the profe. 

“ In the hiftorical books, the metrical parts are eatily known, for they 
are diftinguifhable by the very fubjeét of them; as the Song ot Moles, and 
the like. In the books’ that are wholly metrical, as the Pfalms, there is no 
diftinction to be made. The difficulty is in the prophetical books; where, 
it is acknowledged, there is a mixture of prote i metre, but where the 
lubject all through is fo fimilar, that fome other criterion becomes necetlary ; 
this criterion can only be fought in the original itfelf. Metre, firictly 
ipeaking, is a fyllabie meafure ; but none fuch is now difcoverable in the 
Hebrew ; there is, however, often difcernible a peculiarity in the language 
and ftile, confifting of fomething rhetorical in the choice of words, and 
fomething rythmical in the collocation of them. Such artificial patlages 
ought jurely to be regarded, and diftinguithed. They continually recur 
in the prophets; and it appears from this view of their writings, that they 
often change from one tenor of compofition to another, giving the whole 
an air of fomething rhapfodical, analogous to a tranfition from profe to 
verfe, and from verfe to profe. 

“ The propkets would not thus have varied their ftrain, unlefs it was 
to produce fome different effect; and if this change can be reprefented, or 
even notified to the Englith reader, it helps to make a ftill clofer refemblance 
of the prophetical writings. I found this to be a critical attempt of fome 
nicety, and that there might be various opinions and feelings about it. I 
hope, the experiment which I have ventured upon, will at leaft be thought 
temperate, and accordingly be received with candour. In making up my 
mind on this part of the -work, I have relied much on the judgment of a 
learned perfon, in whofe hnowledge of Scripture, and Scriptural Hebrew 

I have 
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Y have great confidence, and who is alluded to in my Collation of the He- 
brew and Greek Texts of the P-alms*. ’ 

“ It was only in the Hebrew Scriptures, that any fuch variance in the 
language and {tile could make a diftinction between metre and profe. The 
Greek language has confetledly no metre, but fuch as is expreiled in a fyl- 
labic mealure ; every other compojition is profe, however clevated the tule 
may be; and as there is no {yllabic meafure in the Greek Scriptures, they 
mutt therefore be treated as plain profe. But there are other confiderations, 


which inclined me to give a metrical appearance to fome parts even of 


thefe. The Hymns in Luke i. ii. which we are ufed to fee divided into 
verfes in our Common Prayer Book, under the titles of Magnificat, Benedic- 
jus, and Nunc Dimittis, T have for that reafon printed here in verfes; I have 
done the fame, for the fame reaion, with 7ye Song of the Three Children ; it 
feemed confiltent to print the Song of Judith in the fame manner. ‘The 
books of Wildom and Evcletiatiicus, being imitations of Solomon's writings, 
and confifiing of fentences, that are co-extentive with the prefent veries, I 
thought could not be printed-in a better way, than in our common Bibles. 

“« The whole of the Bible, whether profe or metre, is divided im this 
Edition into fections, without any regard to the prefent chapters and vertes. 
Thefe fections are intended to conform to the divifions of the feveral fub- 
jects; and it is hoped, they will exhibit the whole of the Bible in an order, 
fyitem, and coherence, which will throw new light upon every part of it, 
Yo make way for this fe¢tional divifion I have been obliged to difcard the 
arguments of the chapters; but 1 have done this with the lefs {cruple, be- 
caule they do not appear to me to be a part of the original work; for the 
tranilators, after they had completed the revifion of the text, by the joint 
and feveral labours of the whole body, delegated to two only of their num- 
ber the office of making arguments to the chapters. Later editors have, no 
doubt, obferved this, and have for that reafon taken liberties with thele 
arguments, adding to them, or diminifhing them, according to their fancy; 
in fome late editions from the Cambridge prefs the arguments of the chap- 
ters are reduced to a tingle line. With this hiltory, and thele examples 
before me, i felt lefs difficulty in rejecting the arguments entirely, and lub- 
liituting for them the fectional heads, and the marginal abjtracts ; thinking 
that thefe will be found to do more than cumpentate for the lofs, 

“ In planning this edition, I contiantly kept in view the original work 
of the Tranflators, and the praét ce of the two Univerfities in their editions 
of it; and I have always endeavoured to adapt my defign fo as to be jufti- 
fed either by one or the other. Withing to give a plain text, to look like 
other Englith books, I was detirous of difincumbering the margin from the 
numerous paralle! pailages, that fecm to load the page, while they contri- 
bute little, that is ufeful to the generality of readers. I found, that thefe 
parallel pallages were very few in the firlt edition in King James's ume, 
and that the prefent number had grown by gradual additions, derived from 





a 


« * J mean Mr. Jacob, a learned and enlighted Jew; who befides his 
Biblical learning, is matter of ail the Talmudical and Rabbinical writings, 
without being a fuperititious admiree of them. — 1 am greatly ponges tu 
this gentleman for his advice in matters that required knowledge and judg- 
ment; and likewife for his conde{ceufion in attending to the progrets ol 


the work, as it went through the p.cis.” 
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the indufiry of fucceflive editors. The much greater part of them, theres 
fore, might be diicarded without interfering with the original work; and 
the Oxford and Cambridge editors have diimiiled the whole of them, in 
fome of their late o¢tavo Bibles. This was authority enough tor me to do 
the fame; but, in this cafe, as in that of the arguments of the chapicrs, | 
have provided a fubititute ; for in the notes will be found all the references 
to parallel patlages, which appeared to me necetlary for explaining the text, 
Some might, indeed, be added, that would be of ule; but for many of the 
others, they conduce more to a curious comparifon of words and phrafes, 
than to any true illufiration of Scripture. 

« The other branch of marginal matter appeared to me of a much more 
important nature; 1 mean the Hebrew and Greek rendeiings, as they are 
called. Thefe are fuch tranflations of the original as give another, or a 
more literal, fenfe of a word or phiafe in the original, which could not pro- 
perly be introduced into the text itfelf; thefe were wilely placed in the 
margin by the tranflators, in order to afford additional light to the reader, 
I confidered thefe, as a real part of the trantlation, no lefs than the text itfelf, 
and that no Bible was fairly given to the public, that was without them, 
I have, therefore, retained the whole of the Hebrew and Greek render- 
ings in this edition; and I regret that there is any example of difregarding 
them in others, which, for that reafon, I cannot look upon as genuine 
editions, though coming from authority. Extricated as thefe renderings 
are, in this edition, from the heap of parallel patiages, with which they are 
confounded in the quarto editions, they will, 1 hope, attract the reader's 
notice, and thus contribute their thare towards conveying the true fenfe of 
the words and phrates of the original language. 

* Such is the plan upon which I have exhibited the text af our Church 
Bible. For the text itfelf, I made choice of the Oxford Bible, which was 
adjufted with great care in the year 1769, and which the univertity has 
made the copy in all reprints, ever fince. I direéted the Printers to follow 
that copy implicitly; and if there is any deviation, even in the punciuation, 
it is from an error in the prefs, and not by detign *. 

“To the text of the Plalms | have added, in another column, that of 
the Pfalms in the Common Prayer Book. Thefe two texts are of different 
ehara¢ters; the former is nearer the Hebrew, but the latter feems to have 
lets difficulties; thote will become tull lefs by a comparifon with the Bibie 
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« ® There ts a peculiarity in this Oxford edition which I do not ap- 
prove, and which, therefore, I am defirous thould not be afcribed to me. 
The Editor has united into one word what are elfewhcre two words, or at 
oli are joined bya hyphen, making iuch compounds, as shoelatchet, even- 
ingiide, grahegatherers, bloodgutltiness, manservant, maidservant, and the like; 
all which are printed as two words in the original edition in King James’s 
time, and are commonly fo written in the pretent day. The printers were 
dartled with thefe novelties, but I direGted them to follow the copy. Hav- 
ing determined to reprint this text, | thought it proper to adhere to it, in 
every particular. This | obferyed fo fcrupuloutly, that when my fectional 
divifton happened, as it did more than once, to end where there was only 
a colon in the text, I would not allow them to change it toa tull fiop. Se 
that this edition may be contidered as an Oxtord text, if reprinted cor 
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text; and the two will reflect a light upon each other, that muft make both 
better underitood *. 

« Although F perfuaded myfelf, that the Bible was more likely to be 
read, and would be read with more intereti, and intelligence, if the text 
was prefented to the reader in the form in which it is dupoled in this edi- 
tion, yet it feemed to me necellary, that the text fhould be accompanied 
with fome explanatory notes, before it could be faid to be upon a footing 
of equal advantage with other ancient writings. In order, therefore, to 
make the work as complete as I could, I refolved to compile fome thort 
notes both to the Old Tetiament and the New; | did not feel courage to 
betiow the fame pains on the Apocryphat. The rule I laid down to my- 
felf for framing thele notes was this; that they thould be very numerous, 
and very fhort; fo that nothing might be patied over that appeared in the 
leaft to need annotation; and that no annotation fhould digrefs from the 
text; but, on the contrary, that every note fhould keep the text clolely in 
view, and fhould bring the reader back to it, as foon as it had ferved the 
purpote of explaining the ditliculty that occationed it. Further, I refolved 
to keep out of thefe notes every thing that was learned, or curious, or 
novel. Formed upon this principle, they aim at nothing, but to give a 
plain interpretation of Scriptire, fuchas has been known and well received 
for many years; and, as they are intended for Englith readers of every 
dlafs, fo both learned and unlearned, 1 fhould think, may find fomething 
in them that will be ufeful. 

“ In giving this new form to the Englith Bible, I claim little merit to 
myfelf beyond that of the labour and expence ; the authorthip is of a very 
humble fort; it is that of bringing forward the works of others, and placing 
them in a fituation, where they may be more ujctul to the public. The 
fubfiance of every thing, that may be thought valuable in this edition, is 
to be found in books a century old; little of it is mine, but the fclecting, 
adapting, and wording {.° If there has not always been judgment in the 
choice, nor every where fucce!s in the execution; if I have done too much 
in one place, and too little in another; | hope allowance will be made for 
fuch inequalities, confidering that the work is long, and various, and the 
attempt new. 

“ ] beg leave here to repeat, what I have faid ona former occafion §, 
by way of apology for prefuming to meddie with the Bible and Prayer 
Book, as Editor or Commentator, that I defire i thefe publications to be 
confidered as a¢ting only officially, and more in the character of a printer, 
than an author. It is the performance of a fuit and fervice, which | 
thought due for my thare in the office to which I belong. While my.co- 
patentees were carrying of the ordinary bulinets of the King’s prefs for the 
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«“ * The notes are upon the Bible text only; for notes upon the other 
text, I muft refer to the new edition of my Common Prayer Book, 

“ + For the reafons fee the Preface to the Apocrypha. 

“ * The ground work of this edition may be (cen in Wells's Paraphra‘e 
of the Old and New Tefiament; and the notes may be contidered as con- 
taining what feems moft necellary in the voluminous commentaries of Pa- 
trick, Lowth, and Whitby, not to mention others. 

“ € In the Prefatory Epitile to my Ce'lation of the Hebrew and Greek 


texts of the Pfalms.” 
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prefent, conformably to an agreement between us, I was unwilling to be 
wholly idle in the {tation wherein I was placed. The Bible and Prayer 
Book are connected with ome of my former ftudies, and. 1 refolved to try, 
whether any thing new could be devifed for providing the public with bet. 
ter editions of thoie books. Hence arcofe the prefent edition of the Bible, 
as well as that of the Common Prayer Book. I have in contemplation fome 
other biblical works; but I {hall paule for the prefent, till what I have al- 
ready done, fhall be received in a manner, that will juftify me in purfuing, 
any further, my notions of improvement.” 


Having learnt, in the Editor’s own words, his defign, and the 
grounds upon which he proceeds in execu.ing it, we fhall defer what 
we have to fay upon the merit of this execution to another occafion. 

(To be continued.) 





hy 


The Beauties of Wiltfire, difplayed in ftatiftical, hiftorical, and defcrip- 
tive Sketches: tlluftrated by Views of the principal Seats, ec. With 


Anecdotes of the Arts. 2 Vols. 8vo. P,p. 623. 11. 4s. Boards, 
Vernor and Hood. 1801. 


ANY works of this kind (or fomething like it) have lately 
made their appearance. We are glad to fee this: for, well or 

ill executed, they will always add to the collection of faés, upon 
which the foundation of true knowledge mutt be laid ; and may, at 
Jaft, produce fomething better than themfelves. ‘The author does 
‘* not arrogate the dignified appellation of a county hiftorian,” he is 
contented to be confidered as only furnifhing ‘* imperfect fketches 
of his native county.” In this he has done wifely, after giving fuch 
an enumeration of talents, acquirements and perfections meceffary (as 


he fays) to the formation of a topographer, or county hiftorian, as 
never fell to the fhare of mortal man, 


“ The topographer,” fays Mr. Britton, “ above all others, fhould be pof- 
feffed of undeviating nor ealnagg for the complete attainment of his ob- 
ject, the ferfeffion of his labours, is dependant as much on patient invelti- 
ation, as on the more volatile effufions of the moft animated genius. His 
intellects fhould be unclouded, his talents pre-eminent, his acquirements 
univerfal. He thould potlets a knowledge of the languages, be familiar 
with the fciences; and acquainted, intimately, with hiltory, agriculture, 
mineralogy, biography, and the belles lettres. His mind fhould be en- 
larged by commerce with the various branches of fociety, and his judg: 
ment endowed with tho'’e comprehenfive powers which relfult from the 
ftudy and comparifon of the opinions of every age, and every nation. He 
thould have a tatie for the polite arts, and particularly for drawing, which 
induces new ideas, and quickens the perceptive faculties almoft to the cre- 
ation of a new fen'e. In thort, every exercife by which the moral and 

hyfical capabilities of man are invigorated, fhould be familiar to him.— 
Wifdom, and knowledge, and underitanding, fhould be the heralds of his 
way, and the companions of his Jucubrations; and his capacity fhould be 
enough enlightened to feize the remote relations of things, and combine 
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them according to times, fituations, and circumiiances. Poflefing thefe 
attainments, he fhould commence his refcarches with an examination of 
every promulgated authority. He thould invetlivate decds, however an- 
cient, and untol and perute charters, however worm-caten. He thould 
compare evidence, where accounts cla‘h, and believe no allertions without 
demontirative argument. He thould trace the relations of hittory to the 
theatres wherein the events were tranfacted: and compare the records of 
palt ages with exilting memorials, No political bias thould iway his opi- 
nions; no Arejudice fervert his judgment.” 

Where is fuch a man to be found? We, for our part, have never 
met with any thing like him, have never heard, or read of fuch a 
one; nor do we think that he will make his appearance before the 
new French doctrine of human perfeéc?ibility and perfection thall be 
fully realized. 

The prefent work feems to hold a middle place between thofe pub- 
lications which are now given to the world under the name of Tours, 
and a County Hifiory; but partakes more of the nature of the former. 
After fome general information refpecting the hittory, extent, appear- 
ance, population, produce, &c. of the county, Mr. B. begins his 
particular detail with Old Sarum; on the deicription and antiquities 
of which he beftows one fection. Salifbury, its cathedral, churches, 
&c. employ fections 3d and 4th. He next proceeds to Longford 
Caftle, a feat of the Earl of Radnor; thence to Downton, Claren- 
don, Bemerton, and Wilton ; to this laft he gives two fections. From 
Wilton he goes on to Fonthill, of which we have a minute account. 
Wardour, and Wardour Caftle are his next objects. Some account 
of Knoyle, the birth-place of Sir Chriftopher Wren, and of the town 
of Mere, concludes the firft volume. 

The fecond volume commences with a defcription of Stourhead. 
The other feats defcribed are Longleat, Amefbury, New-Park, Stoke- 
Park, Bowood, and Corfham Houfe. ‘The towns which are noticed 
are Warminfter, Heytfbury, Devizes, Marlborough, Caine, Chip- 
penham, Corfham and Bradford. The other objects which occupy 
the attention of Mr. B. in this volume are Agriculture, efpecially 
that of Wiltthire; Salifbury Plain, the Barrows, Severnake Foreft, 
and Stonehenge. 

We cannot, confiftently with the nature of our publication, follow 
the author ftep by ftep through the variety of ons ea which he paffes 
in review, in his two volumes: nor. is it necellary. We can only 
fay, that the reader will find in them a little of every thing: if he is 
not too faftidious, he will be amufed, and on fome points may meet 
with information. Ina work, of which the component parts confilt 
of hiftory, antiquities, virtu, farming, defcription, &c. and a fmall 
feafoning of politics, fomething will, probably, be found not difagree- 
able to any palate, and the olio, upon the whole, may, perhaps, be 
relithed by the public. 

As a fpecimen of the work, we give the fentiments of the author 
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378 


refpecting the period when Stonehenge was ere€ted, and on the obje& 
of its creation. 


“ STONEHENGE. 

* The aftonifhing aflemblage of ftones which compofe the mattive ruin 
thus denominated, 1s fituated on the extenfive plains I have jutt defcribed, 
about two miles welt of the village of Ambrefbary, and feven miles north 
from the city of Salifbury.” | 

*« Imagination, ever reftlefs, and ever deciding on crude or impertee 
information, has multiplied the ufes and deftinations for which thefe mytiic 
circles were primarily intended, ‘To examine all of which, and the va- 
rious conjectures, hypothefes and {peculations, that have been written on 
this wonder, would involve me in an enquiry too abiirufe for my prefent 
purpofe ; a tafk too fevere to encounter. It is a field where the mazes of 
wild opinion are more complex and intricate than the ruin; where fagacity 
and ingenuity have full fcope to indulge. their playful curvetings; where 
we may batter down {yftems with the ironic weapons of ridicule, and erect 
others only to meet the fame fate; in thort, there has ever been fo much 
ambiguity and conjecture in the lucubrations of thofe perfons who have 
written on this marvellous firucture, that I was almott deterred trom mak- 
ing any attempt to explain what has fo long remained enveloped in uncer- 
tainty ; nor fhould I have had courage to oppofe a very prevalent opinion, 
but from the acquifition of fome very important documents * which my 
predecetlors had not the good fortune to potiels.” 


After enumerating the conjectures and hypothefes of various pre- 
ceding writers, he thus goes on : 


«« None of the above-mentioned writers have condefcended to fearch {or 
hiftorical documents refpecting the fubject of enquiry; fome, indeed, have 


quoted the account of it, as given in the Britifh Chronicle, by Geoffrey of 


Monmouth; wherein the creation of the fabric is afcribed to Ambrotius, as 
a monument to the memory of the chieftainst, who on that fpot fell victims 
to the treachery of the inhuman Saxons; but in fo doing, they affect to 
treat the whole as fabulous. They ought to have confidered, that the fin- 
gularity of the firucture muft have a tirong tendency to create marvellous 
ideas; efpecially in the brains of thofe rai and credulous hiftorians, who 
lived in an age of ignorance and fuperitition, 

“ For my part, whatever fhall be attempted in thefe pages, towards an 
Nluftration of this dilputed fubject, fhall be founded upon fuch hittorical 
documents, as can be collected for that purpofe. This being my detign, it 
would be highly injudicious to fight the Britith Chronicles, which are al- 
oft the fole repotitories of the events tranfacted in the early period of our 
pocon if efpecially fhould other authorities be in unifon with what they 
relate. 
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« * Thete I obtained from Mr. William Owen, whofe intimate know- 
ledge of British Antiquities and Hiliory, are not only apparent in his writings, 
but have obtained the tuilrage of many profound critics.” 

a This circupiitance is faid to have taken place in the month of May, 
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« The purport of what is faidin the hidory of Walter of Oxford, in 
Welfh, is as follows *. ; 

« After Rimrys (1. e, Ambrofius,) had tranquillized every place, he made 
a journey to Salifbury, to behold the graves of tho'e whom Hengittyr had 
cauled to be flain of the Britith chiefiains, At that time there were three 
hundred monks, who formed a community in the monatiervy of Ambri 
Mount; for {fo it was called, becaule it was founded by a perfon who was 
named Ambri. And Emrys was grieved to lee that ipot devoid of every 
mark of honour; fo he fummoned to him all the jioie-matons and carpen= 
ters in the ifle of Britain, to erect a trophy, which thould be an eternal 
memorial round that jepulture. j 

« Then atter they had aiiembled together, their ingenuity failed them, 
Thereupon Tramor, archbi‘iop of Caer-Llion, drew near to them, and 
thus {poke to Emrys:—‘* My Lord, caufe thou to come before thee Mer- 
din (Merlin) the bard of Gortheyrn; for he is able to invent a wonderfal 
firucture, through his ikill, to be of eternal duration.” So Merdin was 
brought to Emrys; and the king was joy/ul to fee him; and Emrys defired 
him to forctel the events which were to come in future on this ifland. But 
Merdin replied: “ Itis not right to declare thote things, except: when 
there isa neceflity; and were 1, on the contrary, to {peak of them, the 
{pirit that infiructs fe wou 1 depart when L thould fiand in need of it.” 
Upon that, the king woula not prefs him farther; but enquired of him in 
what manner he could invent a fair and latting work, over that {pot. 

‘ Thereupon Merdin adviled a journey to Ireland, to the place where 
food the cér_y cawri, or the circle of the giants, on the mountain of Cilara. 
For thereon are fiones of extraordinary quality, of which nobody has any 
knowledge; and they are not to be obtained by might, nor by firength, 
but by art: and, were they at this place in the ‘tate they are there, they 
would fiand to eternity. So Emrys then faid, laughingly, by what means 
can they be brought from thence? Merdim replied, move not thyielf to 
laughter, becaufe I fpeak but feriou{neis and truth; for thofe ftones are 
myitical, and are capable of producing a variety of cures; they were ori- 
ginally brought thither by giants, trom the ext:emities of Spain; and they 
placed them in their pre ent pofition. The reafon of their bringing them 
was, that when any of them {hould be attacked by dilate, they were wont 
to make a fomentation in the midit of the ttones, firit laving the ftones ; 
that water they poured into the fomentation ; and through that they obtained 
perfect health from the ills that might affect them; for they put herbs in 
the fomentation, and thofe healed the wounds. 

‘ When the Britons heard of the virtues of thofe ones, immediate] 
they fet off to bring them; Uthyr Pendragon, being commuthoned to be 
their leader, taking fifteen thoufand armed inen with him; Merdin alfo was 
lent, as being the moft {cientific of his cotemporarics. 

‘ At that time Gillamori was aking in Ireland; who, on hearing of the 
affair, came with a great army againft them; and he demanded of them 
the purport of their errand. When the king underiiood their bufinets, he 
laughed, faying, “ It is no wonder to me that a feeble race of men has 
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« * This is one out of three chronicles, printed in the Welth Archajolo- 
gy, vol. ii. page 77, from manuferipts written about the twelfth century.” 
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been able to ravage the ifle of Britain, if its natives are fo filly as to pro. 
voke the pe op le ‘of [reland to fight with them about fiones.” Then the y 
fought fiercely; and numbers were flain on both fides, until at length Git 
lumori gave way, and his men fled. 

© Then Merdin laid, “* Exe rt now the utmoti fkill you are acquainted 
with, to carry the {tones away :” but it availed them not... Merdsn then 
laughed ; and without any labour, but by the effeét of {cience, he readily 
ee the fiones to the thips. So they thus brought thent to Ambii 

lount 


‘ Then inrys fuinmoned to him all the chiefs and graduated fcholars of 


the kingdom, wm order, through their advice, to adorn that place with a 
magnificent ormame nt, Thereupon he pui the crown of the kingdom on 


his head; celebrated the teltival of Whitfuntide for three days fuccetiively; 


rendered to all in the itland their re(peétive rights ; and {upplied his men, 
in abecoming manner, with gold, filver, horfes, and arms. So when every 
thing was prepared, Eurys delired Merdin to elevate the fiones, as they 
were in Cilara; and this he accomplithe ‘dd. Then every body conteiled 
that ingenuity furpatied firength.’ 

The relation in the Welth copy, by Geofirey of Monmouth, ts nearly 
to the fame effect ; except that in iome parts it is more diffule. So alfo ts 
an old Welh cheonicle, by an unknown writer; only that in the latter 
there is no mention of the ftones being originally brought to Ireland fron 
any diftant country. 

‘« The account of the flaughter of the Britith chiefs, through the trea- 
chery of Hengili, which precedes the above quotation, is circumtiantially 
copied trom Nennius; the event is likewife recorded in the hiltorical Tri- 
ades of the Britons, in words of the following import: 

« One of the three treacherous aflemblics of the ifle of Britain, was the 
meeting of the principal men of the Cymry, (the Welth) and the deputies 
of the Saxon’, on the mountain of Caer Caradoc, where the plot of the 
long-knives, through the treachery of Gortheyrn, was carried into effect ; 
for by his adi ree, and the abetment of the Saxons, nearly all the chietiains 
of the Cymry were flain.’ 

“ That the Caer Caradoc, or camp of Caractacus, mentioned in the 
ubove, was near the fite of the prefent Ambrefbury, is ‘confirmed by other 
Trades. One of them fiiles the choir of Emrys, in Caer Caradoc, one of 

the three inceflant choirs of the tile of Britain; where it is {tated there were 

two thouland four hundred monks, one hundred for every hour, of the 
four and twenty in rotation, performing the fervice of God without inter- 
niilhon. 

* There is atriad, called the three mighty deeds of the ifland of Britain, 
ene of whic! h is the ‘ erecting ot the work of Emrys.’ A memorial likewile 
of the erection of this itructure, is till preferved j in fome of the Welfh 
proverbs ; for, when any great difliculty is mentioned, they call it ‘ Mal 
gwaith Emry:,’ , like the work of Emrys, ‘and § Mal eodi gwaith Emrys,’ like 
the rating of the work of Fmrys. 

‘ From thefe records it clearly appears, that Stonehenge was the work 
ot a re Romanize “l Britons, about the latter end of the fifth century, Let 
us now advert to the forezoing evidence: ~ What is mentioned firlt in or- 
der isthe extraat trom the Britith hiitories, which it has been the fasézon to 
decry as fabulous altugetacr. I re adi ly admit that $9 1% writings contain 
many absura Actions; ardwhere are the ancient clrenicles that are free from 
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Similar blemifhes? Thefe, at the time they were written, were believed 


to be true history, as well by the chroniclers themfelves, as by the people 


at large. But fuppofe the extract under contideration be minutely exa- 
mined, what great impoflibility does there appear in it? Their bringing 
of the fiones from Ireland is the only part of it which can be firiétly deno- 
minated of fuch a defcription, But compare this with the real fact pre- 
fented to us in the firucture. There we behold tiones of various kinds; 
the largett clafs, however, confit of « pure, fine-grained, compact, fand- 
fone,’ which are to be found in abundance on Marlborough Downs, and 
alio, as L am informed, all over Saliibury Plain, by boring to a certain 
depth: there are three or four other forts, which certauily have been col- 
lected from difiant places, as none of a fimilar texture are to be found near 
the fpot ; and, agreeably to the account in the foregoing extract, fome of 
them were, with as much probability, brought from Ireland, as from any 
other country. 

« The memorials of Stonehenge, which are contained in the triades, and 
in the traditionary fayings of Wales, are evidences which | conceive to be 
conclufive; and, as they are fimple, they require no farther illu{tration. 

“ With refpect to thole writers who have difdained fearching tor hitto- 
rical memorials, and have attributed the origin of Stonehenge to the Dru- 
ids, merely by confulting their own imaginations, | mutt obferve, that, in 
addition to the above hittorical teltimony, there are fome prools of a nega- 
tive kind agains? assigning the erection of this fabric to a period farely Drue 
idical. . 

« In the firft place, the circles wherein the Britons held their mectings, 
agreeably to the Bardic or Druidical fyliem, were /articularly required te 
be compofed of ttones in their natural state; and acy the remains of them 
will fhew that this principle was never tranfgreiled, as may be particularly 
feen in thole indisputably ancient, of AVesury, Sranron Drew, Bos 
caweN, and Rott Ricw. But the coniiruction of Stonehenge militates 
againtt fuch a principle, as the {tones bear the marks of being contiderably 
worked by art, and mutt therefore have been the production of a fubfequent 
period, when the force of events had cauled a relaxaliow in the oblerv- 
ance of the Bardic inttitutions. This conclution derives additional tirength 
trom a circumftance not generally known. Several pieces of pottery, evi- 
dently of Roman manufacture, or made from their models, were difcovered 
(after the fall of the large ftones in the year 1797) in the soil which ferved 
tor their foundation. 

“ T thall now difmifs the fubject, with a few additional remarks on the 
moft material topics which have been urged towards throwing light upom 
the time when it was probably erected. 

“ The idea of making it a Roman temple, is coming nearer to the true 
cra of its conftruction than fome people have imagined, or will allow, for 
it difcovers traits of the character beldiging to the architecture of that peo- 
ple, though not intended as a place of their worfhip ; and is certainly, ia 
its ftructure, contrary to all other remains of Biitifh works. 

“ Thofe who have afligned to the Danes the credit of being the found- 
ers of Stonehenge, furely were not aware of the difficulties te which the 
committed themfelves. One obfervation is fulicitent to overthrow their 
belief. We are informed by Bifhop Gibton, that Stonehenge is mentioned 
by Nennius, who lived about 620. Now the Danes did not vifit this 


Gountry till the reign of Egbert, upwards of 200 years after. The opinion ° 
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feems to have originated from the circumftance of fevcral similar circles, 
though on a fmaller {cale, that are to be met with in Denmark, and on the 
fhores of Sweden. Soue of the molt remarkable of thefe are déefcribed by 
Mr. Coxe, in his interefiing Tour through the Northern Countries *. But 
thefe circles were not the work of the prefent inhabitants: they have no 
memorials concerning fuch remains; only that the popular traditions at- 
tribute them to a race of giants formesly inhabiting thefe countries. The 
giants here alluded to, were the Cimbri, which fhould not be c onfounded 
with the Goths, and of whom a remnant, under the name of Wendi, is to 
be found fiill exifiing among the mountains of Saxony fpeaking a fitter 
diale& of the Cymraeg of W Pale -s; and who are ever called Well! fhmen by 
their Gothic neighbours. 

«« The deduétion may be made ina few words. In the foregoing ftate. 
ment we find hiftorical records in unifon with particular principles and 
maxims of the Bardic infiitution ; the former fix the erection of Stonehenge 


to fome point of time in the fifth century, fubfequent to the maflacre of 


the Britons; and the latter clear!y milit: ting againft affigning its foundation 
to a period anterior to the Chriftian era. 

“ Such, then, is my Opinion of the time in whith this ‘flru€lure was 
raifed, and of the purpofe for which it was intended; yet, ifany facts can 
be adduced fufficiently powe rful to overthrow the arguments here ufed, | 
fhall willingly retract my alicrtions. My only wifh 1s to elucidate a dark 


period of our hiftory; if this can be eifeéted by the fuperior validity of 


more authentic information, I fall readily acknowledge my errors, ‘ard 
will embrace the truth, though it pro oceed even frofti the mouth of an 
enemy.’ 


We are afraid that this ** Syitem,” founded on ‘‘ the Hiftory of 
Walter of Oxford, in Welch,” and “ the hiftorical Triades of the 
Britons, ”* will be confidered by many as ** the playful curvettings” 
of ingenuity; but as we do not ac prefent feel ourfelves difpofed to 
“© batter it down,” cither *‘ with the ironic weapons of ridicule,” or 
with any other weapons, we leave it either to fland fuo robore, or to 
crumble into the duft of preceding fyftems. By the bye, in the paf- 
fage of the work here alluded to, Mr. B. has attributed « playful cur- 
wettines”’ not only to ingenuity, but even to fagacity.. This we be- 
lieve the judicious reader will not confider as perfeclly characteriftic, 
There are many fimilar inftances, where an affectation of metapho- 
rical language has led him aftray. 

For fome time paft the demon of what is called FINE WRITING has 
poffeffed authors of every defeription. ‘The criterion of modern fine 
writing, as faras weare able to judge, (and we judge from a pretty 
extenfive experience) is to defcribe the moft common things in the 
language of poetry, to give us metaphor and imagery inftead of “a 
plain tale.” This is the fine writing of profe. In verfe the oppofite 
rule feems to be followed by many. Every ornament which the tuafle 
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* Travels into Poland, Rutha, Sweden, and Denmark, vol. v. p. 311. 
F bie edition.” 
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of ages had thought cflential to poetry is totally neglected, is pro- 
nounced to be an uneflential and meretricious accompanyment ; and 
the tale of the nurfe, orof the peafant, is narrated exactly. as it would. 
have been told by the nurfe or the peafant. This, we are informed, 
is the language of nature, from which all pocts had departed, and 
which our modern bards now hold forth as a new and mott important, 
difcovery, We except, however, from this animadverfion the | fet,’ 
who adhere to the claffical ideas of antiquity, and a great number, who 
are as abfurd embellifhers in verfe, as the above-mentioned writers are 
in profe. 

We are afraid that Mr. B. will be found guilty of the faults which 
we have laid to the charge of the fafhionable (thall we call them) profe 
writers of the time. His attempts to be a fine writer often prevent 
him from being a good writer. An example or two will evince that 
our. animadverlion is not without foundation. 

Speaking of liberty, ‘* In vain,” fays Mr, B. “ may the hand of 
power enforce the obfervance of the dogmas of prejudice: the Pro- 
methean {park can never be elicited but when the daring {pirit, foar- 
ing to the mid-heaven, revels on the eagle wing of unretivained opi- 
nion.” Vol. I. p. 147. He combats that concentration of riches, 
which he fays is the confequence of unbounded commerce, not only 
with reafoning, but finile. e. g. ** Thus clouds aggregate on a moun~ 
tain’s brow, and depofite thofe waters in overwhelming torrents, 
which, if their fleecy mantles had floated over the vallics, would have 
defcended upon the herbage in invigorating fhowers.” Vol. 2. p. 58. 
Again, ** If an undue patronage is beftowed on the fhurtie and the 
lathe, while the reap hook and the plough are, at beft, but partially 
fupported, the direful creft of famine will afluredly be upreared, and 
the fell monfter will work his tortuous and devouring way through 
every quarter of the land.” Ib. p.60. We will not, though’ we could 
with eafe, produce more quotations of this kind: the above are fufe 
ficient to fanétion our animadverfion. 

The regular progreffion in all art and fcience is, that principles 
muft be ftudied and acquired, and that higher things are to be the 
refult of the acquirement. Mr. B, fhould have attended to this, and, 
before he had foared into the regions of rhetoric and of poetry, he 
fhould have acquired a knowledge of his own language’; Prifcian’s 
head fhould not have been broken, and he fhould not have fhewn 
himfelf unacquainted with the true meaning of Enelifh words. Yee: 
of thefe faults he has been guilty, as the following inftances will 
prove. 

‘© I find no lefs than feven etymologies given to Old Sarum, though 
neither of them impart any important intormation.” Vol, 4. p. 21. 
Here the proper word is mone; neither is only applicable where two 
circumftances and no more are mentioned. ‘* Fifbury is a large 
ftrageling village, and is noted for its quarries, and being the birth- 
place and refidence of Jofiah Lane, a man who transfixed fome of the 


romantic fcenes of Salvator Rofa into Englith ground,” Lb. p. _~ 
Q 
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To transfix 1 fcene from oné place to another is certainly not Fne- 
lith ; nor would it make ferife in any ‘languagé-”'** The moft ‘otk: 
derable of theft barrows is Sillbury Hill, which is fituated clofe by 
the great Bath road, one mile from Avebury, and five miles weit of 
Marlboroush.’ This monftrous tumuli it unqueftionably the largett 
of the kind in’ Engtand:” Vol: 2.'p. 109. It" would ‘not have been 
lefs, had’ it been a tumulus, as it ought to have been, Spéaking of 
Stonehenge, he fays, ** Ic would prove a’moft important defider«ium 
to afcertain the real purpofe and time of its erection.” Ib. p. 118. He 
means to fay dijeovery. Had he looked at Johnfon he would have 
found that defideratum is nota difcovery, but  fomewhat which cn- 
quiry has not yet been able to fertile, or difcover ;” and therefore that 
to afcertain the real putpofe and time of ‘the efection of Stonehenge, 
would prove not a’ moft important defideratum, but a valuable d:/ 
covery. If we add to thefe, of which the number might be eafily 
increafed, that the verb /ay is, we think, uhiformly employed inftead 
of /ie, our readers will not confider Mr. B, as a very corre&t gram- 
marian. This vulgarifm, which confounds the meaning of words, 
has lately become fo prevalent that we meét with it every where, It 
ftares us in the face in every newfpaper, and in all'naval difpatches, 
We have not remarked that it enters into the writings iffued by Go- 
vernment; and hope that we fhall never fee’ it there. So much.are 


men governed ‘by what they hear and ‘fee, that Johnfon himfelf was’ 


at leaft only guilty of this vulgarifm ;°it obtained a place in the firft 
edition of his Lives of the Pocts. He faw it, he expunged it in the 
future edition, and we wifh that it may hereafter be expunged from 
every production which has any pretenfions te* circulate beyond the 
purlicus of St. Giles’s. | : : . 

Mr. B. before he appears as a writer, ought to have known that 
moral probability is not demonftratidn, and fhould not have given us 
what he calls mora/ demonftration when direé&t phyfical proof was in 
his power. He has, however, fallen into both thefe crrors. Speak- 
ing of Salifbury cathedral, he tells us, “ the windows of this catlic- 
dral are faid to correfpond in number with the days in‘the year ; the 


pillars to the weeks ; and the gates or doors tothe months. But the, 


report is demonfiratically falfe; fo far as the falfehood of a propoti- 
tion can be demonttrated by moral evidence. None but tlic mioft fan- 
taftical of the human race would violate the perfe@tion of his art for 
the attainment of fuch a ridiculous purpofe. The judicious builder 
knew better than to facriftce the principles of profeffional {kill to gra- 
tify the erroneous conceptions of an abfurd and contemptible ptcri- 
lity.” Vol. I. Pp. 67, 08. Probability is, no doubt, on the fide of 
Mr. B. but probability is not demonffration; and, as he was on the 
fpot, and profeffedly to give us fatisfatory accounts of what he faid, 
he might have put an end to this popular opinion by a dire& phy/ical 
proof of its untruth, by counting and recording, if not the number 
of the windows’ (which he might have thought an irkfome tafk) at 
leaft that of the pillars, gates, and doors. This would have been a 
more convincing proof than his moral demonftration, 
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The author of the Beauties of Wiltthire, though he fpeak much 
of his modeity and candour, though he fay 1 am dete ‘ymined ‘to 
be merciful to others, as I hope for mercy myfelf f,” vol. I. p. 100; 
yet often, we think, criticifes with un:. eceflary atperity thofe whom 
he encounters in his career. He frequently meets with Mr. Gilpin, 
and that veteran tourif{t does not always efcape without animadvertion 
fufliciently acrimonious, After having faid «I with to praife—I 
eagerly feek for merit,” &c. he fubjoins, * yet, deformity and /a//e- 
hood {omcetimes obftrudt my pallage [am forry, extremely forry that 
many miftakes a! pe in Mr. Gilpin’ s laft work (fhould provoke 
thefe reflexions.” l. I. Pp. 24-, 248. Aalfebood is a harfh term, 
and thould have wae avoided. Why he fhould, after having thus 
harihly animadverted on Mr. G. call his defcription of the Avon. as 
it runs through the grounds of Longford Caftle, and which is fo to- 
tally oppofite to his own, an “ ambiguity ot Mr. Gilpin,” Table of 
Contents. p. -28,) we are at a lofs to conje@ture. i here is no ambi- 
guity in Mr. G.’s detcription ; Ae fays that “ the Avon which paffes 
through the garden, approacwes nearly to ftagnation.”” Mr. B on the 
contrary, allurcs . = ‘¢ it flows through the grounds in a rapid and 
pellucid ftream. = * 90. We have not feen the place ; it is 
for thofe who have, to determine on which fide the m:/iake, or error 
lies: we will not ee Mr. B. call it fa//.hocd, nor can we, with any 
igear to propriety , vive it the name of ambiguity. 

r. Dallaway meets with caftigation of the fame kind, ‘ ‘The 
Ven is,” fays Mr, D. (fpeaking of the figure taking a sae out of 
her i. sot) ‘* is of fuperior fculpture. The attitude is more eafy than 
that of the fame fubject at Florence; and the expreflion of pain 
much more natural. It is fcarcely lefs admirable than many of ge- 
nuinc Greek fculpture.” ¢* I fhould fearfully contradi& fuch affer- 
tions,’ fays Mr. B. * yet I am convinced by ocular demonttration 
that it t pofleffes no merit either in expreffion, contour, or execution.’ 
Vol. I. Pe. 157, 158. This very decifive contradi@tion is termed, it 
the table of contents, P. 295 “© a broad hint to Mr. Dallaway!” It ‘ 
certainly a very dread hint, as it clearly implies that Mr. D. is totally 
unfit to judge of the merits of ftatuary, if the decifion of the author 
be a jult one. Here, too, as in the former cafe, we cannot decide ; 
as from the number of years which.have elapfed fince we Vilited Wil- 
itn, we have loft all recolleétion of the ftatue in queftion: we can 
only fay, that this farcaftic broad hint but ill agrees with the modefly 
and aeutlenefs which the writer lays claim to, 

The 2d Volume concludes with the following paragraph by way 
of advertifement :— 

Here then I thall take the liberty to fufpend my labours for the /resext. 

Bui lhould the foregoing sketches merit the appr ‘bation of the nobility and 
gentry of the canntye and the majority of m) readers, I propole to publith 
R thir 1 volume in the courfe of the enfui ng year; for the completion | of 
Which ] ‘eg alre: dy collected much information, and puiiels many original 
papers; but in order to render this portion of my work as perfect as pottible, 
be WEE Ved. e. Ce l ear- 
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l earneftly folicit the free and candid communications of thofe perfons whe 
way potiels any documents, or whole know ledge may furnith them with Ops 
portunities for deferibing the following, or any other places, unnoticed in 
thele volumes: 

« Trowpripce, Laycock, MerksHaMm, Avebury, Spy-Park, 
Castizr Comps, Kinctron Sr. Micnaert, Draycorr, STANTON Sr, 
QuINTIN, BRaADENSTOKE, MALMSBURY, SHERSTON, LAstTon GRey 

, 2 ’ 
CrircKLtapde, CHaRLTron PARK, Swindon, Hicuworran, Worrtox. 
‘ ‘ om i " on > , - ®. »” 
Basset, Lepyarp Trecose, Lirritecore, Ramssury, &c. 


We with that this advertifement may be attended to, and that the 
author may receive every necelfary communication; for, notwith- 
ftanding our animadverfions, we think him in many refpets well 
qualified for the work he has undertaken. 

The plates in the two volumes are 16 in nu: mer, and are ver 
neatly engraved in ftroke. The fubjects are two views of Salifbury 
Cathedral, two views, and ground plans of Stonehenge, Longtord 
Cattle, Wilton Houfe, two views of Fonthill, Wardour, Cafcade 
at Bowood, Stourhead Gardens, Longleat, Stoke Park, Bowood, and 
Corfham Houfe. 


——— - — a - . 
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The Principles of Morality. By George Fufor, Efq. 8vo. Pp. 358. 
7s. Jordan, 1801. 

T has feldom been our Jot to read a work more mifchievous in its 
intention, Or more contemptible in its execution, than this pro- 
duction of Squire Enfor, He retails all the abfurd arguments of 
Voltaire, and the philofophers of his {chool, divetied of their humour, 
and crowds the bottom of his page with numerous references, to fhew 
his induftry and erudition. And extenfive indeed is his reading, if 
he is accurately acqu — with = writings of all whom he quotes ; 
and. acute is his difcrimination, if he pay equal deference to all their 


° ‘ if 7 = | " ‘X : 
authority: for, in one pailage we find the names of ae Gyreek philo- 


fophers and poets—our own Newton, and the Siamefe and Hinde 
fages. 

We fhall not trouble our readers with any analyfis of a work 
which mutt be as difagreeable for them to read, as it would be to us 
to write: buf, perhaps, the following patlage may make them {mile 
at the recolle€tion of a circumiftance in Goldfmith’s Vicar of Wake- 
field, 

The prefumed beginning of this world was but a light prelude to the 
wonders which fucceeded. A few Greek philolophers and fome vition 


arics, with the moft infatuated pre!umption, attempted to fet forth by what 
means it was formed. Many whom fanatics and ideots exalt above plilo- 
fophy, have dogmatized that it has exifted for an mcontiderable portion of 


time: Coimas * Indepleulies manufactured a {vitem of the univerie to full 
fuch wretched narrauives, and he lucceeded accordingly.” 
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“« * Fabric, Biblio Grac. t. i. p. 609.” 
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In page 221, ridiculing the arguments for revelation from the ac- 
complithment of prophecies, we find this note, 


co} = ae. , : ° 
v6 A good decipherer Oi NAPiOIAHION, mightion the following lin sof Wa Her 
; o . , 5 , 


on Cromwell, fee the union of Scotland and Eneland, and atterwaids of 
Jreland and Bika. 
é eel " ” - - a . ° . 
€ Like favour find the Lrith, with like fate 
Advane'd to be a por lion of Our itate, 
ri te | } . ’ 
Whi OY YOUT Ve our and your bounteous mind, 


- 


‘) 1 
Awalicns divided b Vv lie leamare JOLLA UG. 


Is then, Mr. Enfor, with all his erudition, fo ignorant of our own 
uitory as not to know that Cromwell actually did unite Ene!and, 
scotland, and Ireland, and that reprefentatives trom the thiee king- 
doms fat in all his parhaments ? : 
The tollowing obfe rvation, page 344, ** that butchers are ftigma- 
tized in Eneland,’ arifes, we fuppoie, from the very popular error 
that furgeons and butchers are not capable of ferving on juries, 
This is an error that has been received by many foreigners who have 
written on our jurifprudence, lstanens, like other medical men, 


-— 


may plead an e xemption, or waive it, jult as they chufe, but butchers 
are compellible to { ive, and do oftener ferve in the country than any 
other tradeimen, as from their fe eding their ¢ own cattle, they have 
more commonly the required freehold qualitica nM. 

We make no ap logy for this deviation from s the peculiar criticifm 
fiuch a book, of which, perhaps, we have already faid too much, 
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An Effiy on Education ; in which are particularly confidered the Merits 
and toe Defects of the Dijcipline of our Academies. By the Rev. 
William Barrow, LL. D. and F) A. S. Author of the Bampton 
Lecture for 1709, and late Matter of the Academy, Soho-fquare, 
London. 2vols, 8vo. 1@s. Rivingtons. 1802. 


tation as a fchoo Imafter, we formed high expectations of whatever 


yy ROM the fame of Dr. Barrow’s Bampton Lefture, and his repu- 
K 
might come from his pen on the fubject ot education, and our h pcs 
have not been dif: ippointed.—The prefent Kilay isa work of great 
and uncommon merit, replete with {trong fente and found lea ming : 
and what is of the greateft importance to the rifing veneration ; it 
inculcate. found prince Ip sles with a per{picuity and foice of argument 
which are feldom equalled, 

The fpirit of the times renders this performance peculiarly valuable: 


Ladsee 
ee | 


Plans of education have been, of late years, as numerous and a 
as thofe of government. Some wild retormers are tor extent 
fchemes of national or civic education ; others, equally villomary, are 


’ ' } ’ \) 
}] owing the mental as well ae the 


f, - 1, or » : * } ; 
Vi aOOinhINne all reitraint, and ai 


‘ j » } P . 1, ‘ f che 5 ry? 9 ‘ ' N i ‘ iy 
corporeal faculties to expand according to the fpontancous Gircctions 
Ol nature, Thole thcorilts are unanimous in one taing only, that 
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ot change from the eftablifhed mede of inftru@tion. 'T hey feem full, 
to comprehend t that man S a creature of cducation, and that by 
changing the education they change the man. The reverfe of this 
plan is ably enforced by Dr. ‘Wieee: His object is to preferve thofe 
modes of education which have produced amoneft us fo many illuttri- 
ous men; the ornaments of their coun ry, and, indeed, of human 
nature. The author recommends no untried {chemes or fanciful 
theories ; his work abounds with much new and interefting matter: 
fuch as cannot fail to be read with advantage, by every perion con- 
cerned im the care or inftruction of youth, from the firtt training of 
the infant mind, to the final ac complifhment of education. 

The moft numerous clafs of writers on education are fchoolmatters, 
who take the method of advertifing and recommending their owa 
actual or intended plans; but from any interetted motive, or bias, of 
this nature, the prefent work is exempt, as the author, we under- 
ftand, has retired trom the profeilion; and tt were to be wifhed that 
other eminent fchoolmafters would likewife, and under fimilar cir- 
cum(tances, give the public the refult of their obfervations and experi- 
ence, ‘“Uheories deduced from practice will always claim attention. 

In a modelt, well written Preface, Dr. Barrow, after having Ap0- 
logized for the tritenefs of the title, and for the unavoidable repeti- 
tion of many hacknied obfervations, proceeds to tell us, that 


The preient [flay does not profels to furprize or gratify the reader 
with wonder and novelty: no new arts of inttruction of fups rior and magie 
al efheacy are fuggetted to him; no novel hypothetis is tupported. The 
” ilth, the learning. and the morals, of youth, were always the objects of 
education; and the hubject has engaged the attention, and interefted the 
atlections, of many of the wilefi and beft men in all ages and nations. ‘To 
fuppole myfelf qualified, therefore, to fuggeft means much more experi 
tious or ethcacious than the ‘y were able to difcover, would imply, certatn!y 
pretumptton, and probabl, ail Chetierfield attempted to build aman 
alter a new model; an , Wilkes propofed, thet his fon thould acquire at 
once the knowledge « _ books and of the world. That — were dilap- 
sointed in the bene Which they had formed of thei relpective projecis, 1s 
fulliciently known: and, to men ax quainted with the mn on re of education, 
will ovcation no furprize. There are, however, amongti our Fite phi 
fofophers, many, who feem to have pertuaded themfelves, or to with to 
pertuade others, that in education, as well as in ica whi itever is old, 
is therefore probably Wrong 3 vse whatever is new, ts proba ot therelore 
right. But as the reverie ot the argument is more like 1s to lead us to truth, 
as well as to peace, one of the we Which I have in view is, to caution 
my countrymen againti thofe mnovations, which fo many othe.s have 
recommended: end, initead of offentatiou’s difplay ing fome new and 
vilionary pro ject for national infiruction and improvement, to give vizout 
and efficacy to the fyiiems which we have long and fuccefsfull) puriued. 
I cannot promife the reward of dili gence without its fatigues; advancement 
in knowledge, on any ot her terms he in the united labours of the teachet 
and his pupil Many valuable e xpe dients have undoub edly beer n deviled, 
to facilitate the acquilition of learning; but the obfervation ef the ancient 
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geom vetrician is fall true in its fuil force. ‘No royal road has yet beer 
jgund to fcience or to virtue. 


To theie profeffions Dr. Barrow adheres throughout his work. 
But the merits and defects of this performance will be beit underitood 
by giving a fair analyfis of the chapters as they resularly occur. 

“In the firft chapter , the Importance and necetlicy ofa right Edu- 
cation is ably ¢ cofenwed from its beneficial influence on each ot 
the intellectual facultics of the ftudent; and from cits effects on his 
literary improvement, on his temper, his manne es the enjoyment Ot 
his leifure hours, his promptitude ef thoueht and aétion ; on his fit- 
nels for his future profeflion; on his morals, and his religton. 

Its effects on the temper are (hus ftated : 


«“ Nor are the benefits of education confined folely to the & provement 


of our intellectual faculties; they may, and ought to be extended to 1 

regulation of our ap petites : ind pa! lions. With refpect to our appetites, 
proper! fo called, it ts certainly not in the power of initiuction and di- 
cipline to augment or diminiih the number which nature has implanted. 
All that can be effected, and all that is required ts, to confine them 
within the limits which the underfianding thall preferibe. But with 
refpect to the patiions, they may, by thilful management, be moulded to 
almoit a ny form, and directed to almoti ally pont. balls to explam in 
what manner, and to what degree, education inflicnees and ought to in- 
flucnce the affections of the hcart, it wou'd be necellary to detail a complete 
fyitem of ethics. All that 1s here intended is merely ‘to point out what in- 
ftruction and habit may perform on the fubjeét, and the coniequent oblica- 
tion to pe rform it. The fource of our patiions is undoubtedly in nat T 
but the fitream may be fo much augmented; its direction or itscolour may be 
fo greatly changed; and its rapidity fo much accelerated or retarded by 


thote adventitious and counter currents, which art will alwavs be ab‘ to 


J 
, ° ° " ° on . ° ® 
lupply, that little of the original {pring will be difeovered, and {till lets of 
its influence and effects. Of fome of thole patlions no undue violence 


. , ’ : 
would ap) spear 5 ol others the exiitence would hardty be OICcrved, were 


} ; ] } { } 
They he hb not cal le “dt mito action by accidenta! and artincial excitements : 

1. 7 ; , ° . : . baa . 

ie CTTOPMeCOUS aflocration of our own ideas: by the prevaience of the Mnap 


nation over the judgme nt: and by the extravayant value which opinion and 


.. . y* . . ’ 
un) n often capriciouil, y afhx to certain obj Our pucwuit Phe iceds 
] , ’ ’ ' 
of ambition or avarice, for example, may ve mpl lanted Dy nature; but the 
4 


paflions themflelves can be matured only by the pr oximity of their objecis. 


No man can be covetous till he has Jearned the ule and value of money. 
TY ’ | ' 
No man can be sadhana till he has been mace fentible of the advanta: 
" 
of ditunction and authority. In what efumation a garland of the leaves of 


the oak or the laurel was formerly held, and what perto: ial dig nity 1s 


poled to be derived 1 mn our own times from the ornament of a rib adlidd OL a 


ftar, it is not necellary to liate; but the circumdiances muy Aen mentioned 
with etiieliehy to ihew to what extent miiructien ind ha! Ly ryticie S 
hun ih atlection ° and cor‘equent!y How muca Dp this re neat | Wit t 
Province and the power « f education Care mutt b taken, and, \I- 
loufly exerted, it isnever wholly unfucce’stal, to guard tl n t 
vouthtul ttudent againft all fuch atiociaiians of ideas as are either al 
themiclyes, or may be ruinous in therr cfteets; and to preicive Himiseie 
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nation in due fubjeétion to his judgments at an equal diftance from ind'ft 
ference, on one fide, and from entbuiiafm on the other. No opportunities 
muft be neglected of pointing out to him where fafhionable opinions are at 
variance with found rea on, and where popular applaule is bettowed with 
juftice ; that he may never become a dupe of the one, or the flave of the 
other. He muti be incellantly infiru@ted to affix his notions of honour, and 
to reii his expeciations of happineis upon their proper objects, not upon 
the elevation of his rank, the poileiiion of money, or the ornaments of 
drefs; but upon dutiful tubmiilion to his lawful fuperiors, and diligence 
in the puriuit of his own improvement; not upon licentious wit, or more 
licentious intrigue, but upon learning, piety, and virtue. This part of the 
bufinefs of educatien cannot be too ftrongly recommended to our teachers, 
and iuccefs in it cannot be too much sageded.” | 


The fecond chapter contains an interefting diflertation on a diffi- 
cult and delicate fubject ; namely, The Prejudices of Education. Here 
it is maintained chat human opinions and affections are, in fome mea- 
fure, the effects of hatred and prejudice; and that many prejudices 
are not only unavoidable, but highly ufeful. ° ‘The examples adduced 
are, friendfhip, love, patriotifm, natural affection, and religion, 
The following is part of the concluding paragraph. 


“« Let me not, however, be mifunderftood. My defign in making thefe 
obfervations is not, by any means, to palliate or encourage thofe mean and 
contemptible prejudices, which at once narrow the mind, and harden the 
heart; but to recommend it to parents and preceptors to efiablith in their 
children and pupils, by inftruction, difcipline, and habit, firmne(s of prin- 
ciple, and confiltency of character. It is certainly not defirable to prevent 
the corre¢ction of error or the diffufion of knowledge. But it is fiill lels 
detirable to offer fuch information as is unluitable at once to the capacity 
and the fituation of thofe to whom it is offered, to unfettle thofe motives 
of action, which experience has fhewn are alone able to fupport the inte- 

rity of the individual and the peace of the community; or to propagate 
Fick doétrines, as the ftate of the world and the mfluence of our pailions 
will not permit us to carry into effect. The defign here is not to prevent 
the due exercife of reafon, or to refirain the {pirit of liberal enquiry; but 
to cenfure that wild and unthackled freedom of thought, which difregards, 
or affecis to difregard, all the influence of action, all refpect for ancient 
ufage, and all the wifdom of former times; and which prefumptuoully de- 
cides upon all fubjeé&s of policy or morality, by lights entirely its own, 
without reference to the nature of man, or the frame of civil focicty, to 
acknowledge principles, or eftablifh practice. _ The defign is not to encou 
rage that bigotry hatinite. which denies all wifdom to thoie who diilent 
from us, ak all merit to the motives of other countries; but to cenfure 
that laxity and indifference, which difgui‘e their own deformity, and {pread 
their potion under the {pecious names of eandour, liberality, and moder 
tion. The defign is not to recommend undue warmth in our attachments 
or avertions, even towards their proper objects, and in the caule of virtue; 
but to condemn that unnatural and criminal apathy, which can be awak- 
ened to action or to pleaiure, only by fuch fcenes of turpitude and horror 
as fhock the feelings and the underftandings of all the reft of mankind. The 
defign is, not to confine the affections, or limit the duties of nemend) ey 
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family, a fet, or aclimate; but to figmatize that romantic affe@ion of 
univerfal philanthropy, which has been formed to conceal the molt culpable 
infenfibility, aud to terminate in the mot defpicable felfilhnefs. The de- 
fign is, in fhort, to place man in that point of view, in which his creator 
feems to have intended he (hould appear; as the creature of education and 
habit; as refponfible alike for the acquilition and the exercife of know- 
ledge ; for the religious and moral principles, which he may form, and for 
their effects upon his conduét, in whatever fituation the wifdom of provi- 
dence may fee fit to place him. 

“ The next objection, that the youth’s improvements may be negle&ed 
amidit the confafion incident to numbers, is founded wholly upon miftaken 
notions of a large fchool, or of human nature. Order and regularity in its 
bufinefs are of the very eflence of a public fchool, and preferved and en- 
forced there with a degree of fieadinels and uniformity, which can rare! 
elfewhere be found. ‘Thofe who have the asthe ttae ha of fuch femi- 
faries are convinced, by the ttrongeft of all tefiimony, their own experi- 
énce, that by fyftem only can application produce its pi oper effect: that by 
fyitem only can any art or fcience be fucce(sfully taught. Nor does a larger 
portion of his time, beitowed by the mafter, produce a correfpondent bene- 
fit to the pupil. His progrefs in literature does not depend fo much upon 
what.is done for him by others, as upon what he can be fiimulated to do 
for himfelf. The teacher, indegd, will naturally exert the greater zeal 
and diligence where greater numbers are to profit by his inftructions, and 
to judge and report his conduct; and the fame circumfiance is every way 
favourable to the improvement of his fcholar. The voice of the preceptor, 
to adopt the fimilitude of Quinétilian, is not like the food provided for an 
entertainment, where each man’s fhare muft.be diminifhed in proportion as 
the numbers are increafed. It fhould rather be compared to the fun, 
which difpenfes the fame degree of light and heat to each individual of a 
multitude, however numerous and.extenlive. The attention of the ftudent 
feldom fails to be rouzed and fixed by the attention of his teacher. The 
oppofition of his rivals, the afliftance of his friends, the praife or cenfure of 
his mafier and his {choolfellows, the hope of reward, and the fear or fhame 
of punifhment; all thefe motives united produce fuch exertions as no do- 
meiiic teacher can hope to fecure. By every exertion too his faculties 
naturally expand; confidence in his owi powers encreafes by fuccefs; and 
the pupil of a public fchool often attains to an eminence in literature, 
which a youth differently circumflanced would not attempt, and which 
himfelf, perhaps, had not pretumed to expect. Each, indeed, is aware, 
that a character eftabliihed amongti a numerous clats of fchoolfellows, will 
be very widely diffufed in the world, and promote his advantage or his 
reputation in all the fubfequent tranfactions of his.tife. And he to whom 
the palm of merit is adjudged, after an examination, for honours and pro- 
motions, probably feels greater pride and pleature, and W ith better realon, 
than was ever felt by the fue e{sful champion on the plains of Olympia, or 
in the circus of ancient Rome.” 


The following is Dr, Barrow’s eftimate of private education, 


“ To the fcheme of private and domefiic tuition there are objections of 
at lealt equal weight with thofe which have been urged againtt public edu- 
cation. ‘To engage a private tutor for a fingle pupil is, perhaps, of all 
others the leaft gligible mode of giving literary inttraction. Men of ge 
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and fpirit can feldom be prevailed upon to undertake the tafk; and it j 

in vain to expe-t the due difcharge of it from teachers of any other defcrip- 
tion. The preceptor does not exert much zeal or diligence for his folitary 
pupil; and the exertions of the pupil will not be more than proportionate 
to tiofe of his preceptor. To prevent any feverity of difcipline is gene- 
rally one of the ficit principles of domeitic tuition. Compultion and cor- 
rection, therefore, are in a great mealure excluded. The youth has no 
rivals of his own age to {timulate his efforts, and no friends to ailiit or ap- 
plaud them. Honour and thame, of the firft importance in all other cates, 
have hardly any place in the lyftem.” 


We regret that our limits will not permit us to gratify our readers 
with larger extracts from this chapter, The late controverfy on the 
religion and morality of the public fchools gives additional import- 
ance and intereft to che prefent comparative eftimate ; but we cannot 
here help exprefling our furprife that fo rigid a moralift as Dr, Bar- 
row appears to be on other fubjects, fhould palliate, and even, in 
fome inftances, excufe the vices and diforders of public feminaries. 

(To be continued. ) 





Percival: or, Nature Vindicated; a Novel. By R. C. Dallas, Efq. 
4 vols. 12mo, 18s. boards, Longman and Rees. 


HEN we took up this move! and read its fecond title, ‘** Na- 

ture Vindicated,”’ we muit confefs we were at firft inclined 

to think that the author had inadvertently fallen into a contra- 
diction of terms, and we turned over the pazes of his book in expecta- 
tion of finding our idea confirmed; but, notwithftanding we had 
rounded this expectation upon the ufual irrational tendency of almoft 
all che novels that have paffed under our critical obfervation, we have 
had the fingular fatisfaction to perceive that no more was here pro- 
mifed than has been effected ; and that the appellation of novel has in 
this work been reftored to a confiderable fhare of that dignity which 
the compofitions of a Richardfon firft attached to it. Indeed more 
has been effected than was promifed; for, befides having vindicated 
the nobleft feelings of human nature from that infinuating levity, 
that fafhionable ofcitancy, that felf-{ufficient eccentricity, in which 
they have been obfcured, and almoft loft fight of by the thoughtlefs 
gay, the profligate devotee of worldly modes, and the unwary adven- 
turers in felf-opinion, of the prefent age, he has juftified this fpecies 
of writing on the broadeft principle of the utile dulet, from all that dif- 
credit into which it has funk in the eftimation of the judicious, in 
confequence of that flimfy texture and loofe purport with which it 
has with very few cxceptions been ufually framed. This production 
ftrongly proves, that to inftruct and amufe the mind, to delight and 
improve the heart, neither dogmatical nor jejune reafoning, neither 
improbable incident nor warm defcription, 1s required. And we do 
not icruple to affirm, that were there a few more vindicators of na- 
ture, like our author, among the novel writers of the day, and a few 
‘ more 
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more novels like his work, bold enough to defend virtuous truth, 
however oppofed, and <o expofe vicious folly, however fupported, 
by the cuftoms and perverfions of the day, thofe empty vifions of an 
idle fancy, thofe horrid dreams of a diftorted imagination, thofe Cir. 
cean fabrications of depraved thought, which conititute the enchant- 
ment of circulating libraries, would at once be diflolved, and the {pell- 
bound youth of both fexes would feel themfelves free to acknowledge 
that difobedience and oppofition to the reftriClions of. parental autho- 
rity.are not the proofs of an heroic mind; nor voluntary rejection of 
eod, and precipitate choice of evil, the marks of a generous {pirit. 
hey would no longer miftake heedlefs profligacy fur benevolent dif- 
polition ;, loofe fentiment for liberal opinion; impiety for ftrenoth of 
mind; and vicious propenfities for amiable aberrations from a dull 
courfe of virtuous procedure, Wondrous adventurers, unnatural 
implications, and licentious defcriptions, would ceaie to captivate 
their attention, and to feduce their judgment. They woull torbear 
to figh for what their refpective conditions never defigned them to pof- 
fefs, or to become what their peculiar natures will not permit them to 
be: they would, on the contrary, be content to endeavour at emi- 
nence in their feveral ftations, and to become what they ought to be. 
The graver duties of focial conntétion, and the obligations of nature 
and religion would then be confidered by them as ‘ufficiently inte- 
refting to engage their warmeft concern, and life would be no more 
regarded as a fable without a moral. As, however, -we have been 
Jong ago convinced that it would be more than a Herculean labour to 
cleanfe thofe reading repelitories from the literary ordure with which 
_they are filled, or to purify the prefs from the corruption which is 
inceflantly flowing from it, we have been conftiained to reft fatisfied 
with ftrictly fulfilling our office; and fince Novels are new allowed 
fo confiderable a fhare in the general reading of all ranks of perfons, 
where we have found ourfelves called upon to cenfure, we have not 
{pared our blame; but, where we could praife and recommend, we 
have invariably, and always fhall continue to do, emforced by our 
recommendation whatever has appeared calculated to counteraét the 
tendency of Novels in general, by {trengthening and defending, in- 
ftead of enfeebling and expofing, the human mind, amid the libertine 
principles and | ofe allufions of the age, and that confequent flippant 
Jaxity of manners which is at this time fo prevalent in ail degrees of 
fociety. 
On this latter principle of our duty, therefore, we fhall enter into 
a more extenfive examination of the Nove] before us, than we are or- 
dinarily accuftomed to do in works of a fimilar kind, and for this 
very good reafon, becaufe we have feldom met with one of fimilar 
merit. Another reafon alio urges us to be more particular in this 
inftance ; we are fenlible that on the choice of our books depend our 
fentiments, as our conduct does on the choice of our friends—our 
books, fentiments, friends, and conduct are, theiefore, linked ina 
Sontinuows aflociation, whence, as more than half of thofe who write 
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or read, are, from fome radical defeé& in public tafte, writers or readers 
of novels, to the former we would hold up this produétion as a mode} 
for their future labours; and we would dire& the attention of the 
Jatter towards it as a book, from which the pureft heart and moft en- 
lightened head may reccive delight and inftru@tion. We fhall, there. 
fore, only make one more general obfervation upon the whole, before 
we proceed to a particular difcuflion ofits parts. It prefents the rea- 
dex throughout with a very beautiful picture of Virtue in its moft en- 
gaging form, delineated in the chafteft colouring of purity of ftyle, 

and fimplicity of language: and fhould it be faid “that it is a picture, 

of which there are but few originals, however we may lament the un- 
fortunate truth, yet we have no hefitation in declaring that it is fuch 
an one as may ‘and ought to ferve for a ftudy to all thofe who would 
conciliate the efteem of their fellow creatures, fecure the fatisfaction 
of their own confciences, and deferve the approbation of their Gon. 
To prove that our encomium is not overcharged, we fhall in our next 
number lay before our readers an analyfis of the work, and give them 
an opportunity of acquiefcing in our opinion from felf-conviction. 


(To be continued. ) 


eo . ——; 
POETRY. 


Rural Tales, Ballads, and Songs. By Robert Bloomfiekl, Author of the 
Farmer’s Boy. Small 8vo. Ppr.119. 4s. Vernor and Hood. 1802, 











N the Anti-Jacosin, for Auguft, 1800, we had the pleafure of calling 
public attention to the unlettered mute of this “ fecond Burns.” We 
then beheld his rifing genius with delight; liftened, with pleafure, to the 
warbling of his “ native wood notes wild;” and we now hail, with in- 
creafed fatisfaGion, the more matured flights of his well-fofiered imagina- 
tion. 

In the Preface to this volume, which confifts, principally, of Tales, Bal- 
Jads, and Songs, we are informed that ‘ the poems here offered to the pub- 
lic were chiefly written during the interval between the concluding, and 
the publifhing ‘of ¢ The Farmer's Boy,’ an interval of nearly two years.” Some 
sieces, however, are ofa later date.—Mr. Capel Lofft has &ind/y antic ipated 
exr labours, by affixing 4s opinion to the tail of © The Miller’s Maid,’ one of 
the moft confpicuous articles before us, in the following words : 

«“ T believe there has been no fuch poem in its kind as the MitLer’s 
Marp, fince the days of Dryden, for eale and beauty of language ; concile, 
clear and interefing narrative; {weet and full flow of verle; happy choice 
of the fubje&t, and delightful execution of it.” 

From this decifion we do not mean to diffent; though we cannot help 
fmiling at the felf-importance of the man, who, throughout the volume, 
has tacked bis criticitm to the end of each piece. But the public, perhaps, 
may not be diffaiisfied with this; as, with the poems, they have allo the 
annotations of the critic, by the affiitance of which they will certainly be 
competent to form an opinion of their own. A much {maller fpace, how- 
ever, than the ‘ Adiler’s Maid’ would occupy, will afford room for the 
fweetly- 








Poetry. 


“ O Winds, howl not fo long and loud ; 
. Nor with your vengeance arm the fnow: 
Bear hence each heavy-loaded cloud; 
And let the twinkling fiar-beams glow. 


** Now {weeping floods rufh down the flope, 
Wide fcattering ruin.—Stars, thine foon! 
No other light my love can hope; 
Midnight will want the joyous moon, 
*¢ O guardian {pirits!—Ye that dwell 
Where woods, and pits, and hollow ways, 
The lone night-traveller’s fancy {well 
With feartul tales, of older days,— 


« Prefs round him :—guide his willing feed, 


Through darkne!s, dangers, currents, {nows; * 


Wait where, from fhelt’ring thickets freed, 
The dreary heath’s rude whirlwind blows. 


** From darknels ruthing o’er his way, 

The thorn’s white load it bears on high! 
Where the fhort furze all throuded lay, 

Mounts the dried grafs;—Earth’s bofom dry. 


** Then o’er the hill with furious [weep 
It rends the elevated tree— 

Sure-footed beait thy road thou'lt keep: 
Nor: ftorm nor darknefs fiartles thee! 


* O bleft aflurance, (trufiy fteed,) 
To thee the buried road is known 3 
FTome, all the {pur thy footfteps need, 
When loofe the frozen rein is thrown, 


« Between the roaring blafts that fhake 
The naked elder at the door, 

Though not one prattler to me fpeak, 
Their fleeping fighs delight me more. 


*¢ Sound is their reft:—they little Anow 
What pain, what cold, their father feels; 

But dream, perhaps, they fee him now, 
While each the promis’d orange peels, 

*© Would it were fo!—the fire burns bright, 
And on the warming trencher gleams; 

Jn expectation’s raptur’d fight 
How precious his arrival feems ! 

* I'll look abroad !—'tis piercing co'd!—~ 
How the bleak wind aiiails his breatt! 

Yet fome faint Jight mine eyes behold; 
The tlorm is verging o’er the weil, 
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fweetly-fimple, and affecting ballad of « Market Night? which will fully 
enable our readers to appreciate the improved talents of our rultic bard. 
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396 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


« There fhinesa ttar!'—O welcome fight!— 
Through the thin vapours bright’ning full! 
Yet, "twas beneath the faireft night 
The murd’rer ftained yon lonely hill. 


*« Mercy, kine heav’n! fuch thoughts difpel ! 
No voice, no footliep can | hear! 

(Where night and filence brooding dwell, 
Spreads thy cold reign, heart-chilling fear.) 


Difireffing hour! uncertain fate! 
Q mercy, mercy, guide him home! 
Hark!—then I heard the diftant gate,— 
Repeat it, echo; quickly come: 





“© One minute now will eafe my fears—==« 
Or, ftill more wretched muit I be? 

No: furely heav’n has fpar’d our tears: 
I fee him, cloth’d in fnow;—sis he— 


« Where have you ftay’d? put down your load, 
How have you borne the ftorm, the cold? 
What horrors did I not forbode— 
That beatt is worth his weight in gold. 


« Thus fpoke the joyful wife ;—then ran 
And hid in grateful fteams her head: 
Dapple was hous’d, the hungry man 
With joy glane’d o’er the children’s bed. 


« What, all afleep!—fo befi; he cried: 
O what a night I’ve travelled through! 

Unfeen, unheard, I might have died ; 
But heav’n has brought me fale to you. 


** Dear partner of my nights and days, 
That {mile becomes thee!—Let us then 
Learn, though ‘mithap may crofs our ways, 

It is not ours to reckon when,” 


* Richard and Kate’ is a pleating paftoral; ‘ The Widow to her Hour Glass° 
is a pathetic and interefting ode; ‘ The French Mariner’ evinces a noble and 
magnanimous {pirit; ‘ The Shepherd and his Dog Rover’ is highly poetical ; 
* A Visit to Whittlebury Forest’ bicettics the true {pirit of infpiration; and, 
indeed, there is not a fingle poem in the volume trom the perufal of which 
we have not derived p!eature. 

Whether Mr. Lofft had exhaufted his panegyrical epithets of concise, clear, 
simple, easy, natural, happy, freinted, characteristic, pleasing, singularly pleasing, 
animated, engaging, lively, shiriied, solemn, geneous, graceful, sweet, affectionate, 
poetical, tender, affecting, pathetic, charming, beautiful, delightful, exquisite, &c. 
&c. or whether the printer have been guilty of an omiilion, we know not; 
but, on a clofer inipection, we now find that we were wrong in ftating that 
that gentleman had favowred the public with a critique on every piece in the 
volume, for there is a‘ Alunting Song’ which, unfortunately, does not pollels 
that valuable appendage. 


Maiilda; 
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Matilda; or, the Welch Cottage: a@ Poetic Tale. By the Author of Theodore, 
or the Gametier’s Progrefs; the Margate New Guide; and Parodies on 
Gay. 12mo. Pr. 84. 2s. Dution. 1801. 


NOT having any time to throw away, we have not taken the trouble of 
collecting and pointing out the nonfenfe, puerilities, abturdities, and blun- 
ders of this most poetically “ poetic tale;” but, if any of our readers happen 
to be in the pofleffion of a leifure hour, with two thillings, for the expen- 
diture of which they are at a lofs, they may purchafe the“ Welch Cottage,” 
and furnifh themfelves with ample employment of fuch a nature. , 


The Peasants’ Fate; a Rural Poem: With Miscellancous Poems. By William 
Holloway. Vernor and Hood, 5s. Pr. 128. 1802. 


THIS volume is embellithed with four defigns from the pegcils of Cor- 
bould and Thomfon, engraved by Rid!ey and Mackenzie. “ The Peasants’ 
Fate” is comprized in two books, the firit of which commences with an in- 
vocation to the Rural Mufe, and to Remembrance. ‘The poet then takes 
a general view of the former and prefent {tate of the country, to which he 
fubjoins fome moral reflections. He then relates an anecdote of a {uicide, 
and another of a ghoft; exhibits a contrafi between ancient and modern 
farm houfes, and defcribes the amufements of acountry tair. The'Church, 
the Vicar and Curate, and the Smith’s Shop, next pals in review; after 
which comes a comparifon of England with other more {ruitful countries; 
and the book concludes with a prayer for the pro{perity of Great Britain. 
The fecond book commences with a recurrence to early life and its amufe- 
ments; epifodical defcriptions and narrations, &c. &c. fucceed; and the 
poem clofes with fome reflections on war, and an eulogy on the “ laurel’d 
fhades” of Britain’s departed heroes. “The drift of this little attempt,” 
fays the author, “ is seem aap defigned (without adverting to political 
argument) to fhadow forth the evils ariling to the peafantry of this country, 
from the fyftem of engrofling {mall farms, and driving the hereditary-oceu- 
piers to the neceflity of embracing a maritime or military life for tupport, 
or being reduced to the moft abject jiate of dependance, and fubmitting to 
the galling hardfhip of becoming servants on the {pot where they once had 
been masters.’’ 

The performance before us exhibits a neatnets of verfification ; but, of its 
intrinfic merit in other refpeéls we can fay but little; and we fear that but 
few perfons who have read Gold{mith’s Deserte:/ / ilage will derive much 
fatisfaGtion from a perufal of the Peasants’ Fate. The {maller poems are 
neat, but not ftriking; and the author’s political notes and allutions are 
rather calculated to excite difcontent than to produce pleafure. 
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DRAMA. 


The Second Part of King Henry the Fourth, altered from Shakespeare, as it was 
acted at Reading School, in October, 1801. Publithed, as it was perform- 
ed, for the Benefit of the Humane Society. Rivingtons. 1801. | 
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E certainly are among those who, as admirers of Shakefpeare, with 
* to lofe no part of that immortal man ;” 
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but we are neverthelefs aware, that many of his moft interefling, and mof 

pular pieces, have been rendered more fit for theatrical reprelentation 
by the judicious ule of the pruning knife; and, when we con! der that his 
entire text remains unmutilated for clo! let ‘ perufal, we ought to be the bet- 
ter fatisfied with feeing him divelicd of his extraneous trappings, and ar- 
xayed in the robe of chattity for public exhibition, To alter a play of 
Sh. ikefpeare, fo as to render the alteration fatisfaé tory to every reader, is 
ampotlible ; : the tatk is at once difficult and thanklefs; but where the inten- 
tion of the critic is good, where the interetts of morality are aided, the at- 
tempt merits praile. The fecond part of the play of Henry the fourth ‘in 
the original, ts disfigured, not only with indelicate {peeches, but with cha- 
racters, that cannot. now be tolerated on a public theatre, much lefs in a 
clatfical exhibition, which ought to be weeded of all woxious e were ssi ons, and in 
which nothing should be left to taint the mind, or crimson the c beck of youth.”—We 
earneftly recommend this judicious remark of Dr. Valpy’s to thofe who have 
the fuperintendence of the theatrical exbibitions at Weliminfier {chool.— 
To render this piece fit for the purpofe intended, feveral fpeeches are ne- 
ecilarily curtailed, feveral altered and tran{pofed, and feveral omitted: fome 
characiers, and fome entire fcenes, including that between Northumber- 
land, Lady Northumberland, and Lady Perey, in the fecond act, are allo 
left out. To preterve the contiltency of Falftat” s character, too, a total 
change has, in one place, been made. Intiead of Sir John Colville’s s fur- 
renderi Ing himtelf, a voluntary captive, to the prowels of the fat knight, 
Morton 1s reprefented as the fugit ive, who continues to oppofe him till 
Bardolph and the Page e nter and j join in the attack. 

Though fully aware of the difficul Ity of the underta 
thinking that a greater portion of the humour of Falftaff, and of Dame 
Quickley, might have been preterved, and that without vy is either mo- 
rality or delicacy. A hypereritic alfo would obferve, that the following 
ipeec ch, taken from the mouth of Doll Teartheet, ts very injudicic yuu 
in that of the hotiets. 

Ah, Sir John! thou art as valorous as Heor of Troy, worth five of 

Agamemnon, and ten times better than the nine wor ye ies.” 

‘This is a palpable deviation from the co nfifiency of Dame Quickley’s 
character, who ts uniformly reprefented as ignorant in ‘be tres me.—On 
the whole, bo WEVET, though we could with that a greater portion of the 
fimplicity « Shake!peare liad been retained, we coifider this alteration as 
retpect al ted : ee the introduction of fome well written, loyal, and patri- 
otic {peeches, is highly creditable to the political principles of the author. 
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LAW. 





The Proceedings at lavee at Guildhall and Westminster, on the Motions of Counsel, 
PES/ cling the postponement by his Maztesty’s A tiorne yG neral of ‘he i ia: of 
Allan Macleod, a ae ex-officio wiih ihe publication of two political L&els. 
Svo. ap. 52. ts.od. Ridgway, 1802. 


Vk object of the defendant tn this caufe was‘to induce the Court of 
King’s Bench to compel the Atto orney General to fix a day for brings 
ing y his iniormations againii bim to Wial, The Attorney Gyneral retifted the 
appli 
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application on the ground that the Court had no power to compel him, 
and on the plea that no trial by /roviso, (a mode of trial divected by the 
ftatute of the 2d of Weliminiier, in order to prevent oppreilion from the 
neglect of plaintiffs) could be granted where the King was plaintiff, be- 
ecaule fuch mode of trial is founded on the Jecies of the plaiatil, aad there 
can be no Jaches in the Crown. This the Court ruled to be law; and, of 
courle, reyecied the application of the defendant. 
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The Detector of Quackery ; or, Analyser of Medical, Political, Dramatic, and Lt- 
terary Imposture. By John Corry, Author ofa Satyrical View of London 
at the commencement of the Nineteenth Century, &c. Boards. i2mo, 
Pe. 147. Hurft. 1802. 


CCORDING to the analogy of words, from a Derector we might 
naturally expect detection; but, gencrally {peaking, we cannot help 
faying that this author, though he keeps the word of promife to the eve, 
breaks it to the ear. As to order, morality, and religion, we, however, 
can only repeat what we have before faid on one of his former publications, 
that he appears to be every where their friend. 

Under the head, “ Medical Empiricifm,” Mr. Corry, with fome fuccefs, 
attacks Metlieurs Brodum and Solomon: but his atiack can icarce!y be taid 
to amount to detection, farther than that he tells us the former or the/e in- 
genious men “ attended Dr. Boily in quality of a footman, wheu that bes 
neficent {age came over to enlighten the eyes of the Huglith, and with hina 


~ 


made the tour of England. Having obtained the knowledge of fevera! me- 
dical terms, by being prefent at the lectures of his eloquent mailer, this 
entlerprifing little lacquey refolved to commence doctor himfelf,”——With 
equal avidity, though certainly with but little knowledge or skill, does our 
angry fatyrift fall upon Perkins’s Metallic Tractors. Much as we dete 
and reprobate quackery, of every deicriptton, we do not fect ourlelves aus 
thorifed to reftrain or fupprefs the extention of [cientific dilcovery ; and, 
though the Monthly Reviewers have ridiculed and condemned,—we can- 


not fay defected the impoiture of—the Metallic Tractors, conlidering them 
to be conitructed on known philofophical principies, they do not appear 
lo us fo contemptible as this author affects to reprelent them. 

“ Philofophical Quackery ” falls next under the anim idverfions of our 
@etector; and here we cannot but regret to fee, amoung other relpectable 
hames, thofe of Herfchel, Rumford, and Colquhoun, men whole exer- 
tions have entitled them to the applaule, not of England only, not of Eu- 
trope only, but of every civilized nation in the univeric, Mr. Corry, we 
doubt not, means well; but well-meaning people frequently produce much 
mifchief; and, where knowledge does not, in a proportional degree, ace 
company well-meaning, modeity ought to repreis the loftine!s of its flights, 
and prevent it from attacking what it does not comprehend. , 

‘© Manners” form the next fubject of fatirical remark: and here we fhall 
briefly obferve, that the Detector betrays a complete ignorance of the fa- 
fiionable manera of the prefent day. 
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400 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


To “ Manners” fucceed “ Political,” and “« Dramatic Quackery.” The 
former is extremely frivoious, and unworthy of notice; but the {pirited res 
probation of the vitialted morality of the German dedi: a, in the latter, en- 
titles the author to contiderable prac, Some curlory_obiervations on 
« Literary Quackery” conclude the volume, 


A Dissertation on Lan id P oe? ty, 0 far as reshects Manors, Farms, Mill, and 


Jinber. By Ko! ert Serle. Pe. 40. Hatchard. 1802 


THIS little pamphlet is inferibed to the Honourable and Right Reverend 
Brownlow, Lord Bi hop of Wincheller; and contains fome obfervations 
which may be thought uleful te thofe whom the tubjeéts treated ther in 
may concern. ‘The obfervations ou Lhe growth, manayement, and fel! iy 
of timber; and the Appendix, which contains Jeveral tables of es ry, 
with the value of commous, walics, &c. appear to be the moft intereliing 
parts of the performance. 


Summer Rambles ; or, Conversations, tastiuctive and entertain ing $ for the use 
Children. Dedicated, by permitiion, to Her Royal Higiac fs the Prin- 
cels Charlotte of Wales. In two finall duodecimo volutes, With 
Prints.’ 8s. E. Liloy d.  1S8Ot. 


Short Stories, €9c. 


THESE. elegant little volumes are written by a Lady, whofe merits are 
not yct fuflicie ntly known to be duly appreciated; and they are decorated 
with prints from the drawings, as we are informed, of her eldeft daughter; 
drawings which, both in their defign and execution, difplay talie, feutibi- 
lity, and genius, 


” 


One duodecimo volume. 3s. E. Lloyd. 1801. 


A Grammatical Game, in Rhyne. By a Lady. Conder. 1802, 


IN reviewing the productions of a female pen, more efpecially when 
thofe productions have an uleful tendency, we cannot help feeling, (old- . 
fathioned fellows as we are,) the feverity of critical juftice in fome degre 
difarmed by our inherent veneration for the fex.—The publication before 
us, however, does not ttand in need of mxch indulgence.—Its object is to 
blend information with amulement; ond to introduce young perfons to a 
yew ledge of the rudimen ts of grammar, in an ealy and familiar way, by 

« Grammatical Game.” The detign is ingenious, and the Map, a 
Look of definitions are very neatly executed. ‘Thefe definitions are writte: 
in verle, which, though not highly polithed, is correét, clear, and perfect ly 
level to infantine capacities, Ii is frequently our hard lot, as critic: s, lo 
drudge through the writings of authors, who make “ Game of Grammar’ 
in almoft every fentence! To suck we recommend the ftudy of this  Gram- 
matica! Game,” as well as to children. Tt wi ‘| prove an ufeful and agree- 
able addition to the “ Juvenile Library ;” and we heartily with, « the 
Author may win the Game!” 


The Picture of London for 1802. Being a@ correct Guide to all the Curiosities, 
Amusements, Exhibitions, Public Esiablishonents, and remarkable Obsects, it 
and near London; evith a’ Collection of a bhropriate Tables. For the is eof 
Strangers, Foreigners, and all persons wie are not intimately a: ‘quainted cvith the 


British metropolis, Asmo. Ss. RK. Phillips, 1802, 
OF 
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OF all books, thofe which profefs to exhibit the multum in parvo, are 
generally the moit iallacious; they “ keep the word of promife to the ear, 
but break it to the dose.” This, however, is not a reproach which can 
jutily be made to the volume before us, which evinces wonderful induitry 
and perfeverance, in the collection of a vait mafs of various and heteroge- 
neous information; not always correct indeed, but generally ufetul. 

Such a volume is tcarcely a fit fubjeét for criticilm; but as the ever vigi- 
lant and indefatigable Richard Phillips can never fuffer any thing to illue 
from his prefs, without interlarding it with a Ipice of his own principles, he 
has ingenuoutly contrived, here and there, to render this littl volume of 
mifcellaneous information, infirumental to their propagation. 

A lift of the monthly publications is inferted, in ahich Mr. R. P. makes 
fuch comments as fuit his purpofe. At the head of thele is placed The 
Monthly Review, with fuitable commendations; and, next, Mr. Phillips’ own 
notable farrago of impiety and democracy, The Monthly Magazine, which he 
allures us, and who can doubt the word of {fo disinterested an evidence, is 
“ confiantly filled with pra¢tical and interefting information zon all sub- 
jects,” and is moreover “ a complete history of every county!!!” The names of 
all the publifhers are given, except in one folitary intiance, The dnti-Jacobin 
Review, which Mr. R. Phillips informs the public, “ was publifhed during the 
war to ferve farty-views, which, on the arrival of the peace, will, it is hoped, 
be no longer neceflary.” Our readers know this allertion to be an impu- 
dent falfehood; and, for the mortification of Mr. R. P. we app.ize him, 
that the publication of this Review is deemed, more than ever, necellary ; and 
that it will undoubtedly be continued, fo long as there fhall be religion to 
defend, good government to fupport, fcience to cherith, tafte to cultivate, 
found principles to diffufe, and ignorance, difaffection, and inipiety to 
chaftife. Such of our readers as recollect the fonourable mention made, in 
our early numbers, of the faid Richard Phillips, (who is a great blockhead 
thus to urge us to renew the fubject of his high and mighty feats in the 
town and county of Leicefiter) will be at no lols to account for his {prightly 
comment on our Review. 

After giving a lift of thofe whom he is pleafed to call “ the molt Aojular 
preachers” in the Eftablithed Church, accompanied by fome impertinent 
remarks, the editor adverts to another defcription of preache:s. 

« We turn now to another clals of gentlemen, equally attached to the 
liturgies and ceremonies of the Church of England, with thole whom we have 
already noticed, but who would appropriate to themfelves the title of 
preachers of the feculiar doctrines of the gospel. By the feofle at large they are 
diftinguithed as methodifis ix the church.” By thofe who adopt the —— 
vox populi, vox Dei, this diftinétion will certainly be deemed jult and de- 
cifive. But the editor has rather mifiaken the side afflumed by thele per- 
fons, which is—exclusive preachers of the gospel;—a title the moti arrogant 
and infolent, which any man, fo circumiianced, ever dared to aflume. 
On this lift, we find the well known names of Newton, Abdy, Draper, 
Wood, Cecil, and Fofter,; under the au‘pices of fome of whom the Chris- 
tian Observer has been recently eftablifhed;—but of his and of them, we thall 
have occalion to fay more hereafter, The book alfo contains lifis of all the 
principal {chifmatic and antinomian preachers, of every deicription; in this 
profligate metropolis. 


N@. XLV. VOL. XI. Dd The 
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402 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
The Case of the New House of Correction in Cold Bath Fields, and that of the Now 


Prison in Clerkenwell, in the County of Middlesex, fairly and impartially stated: 
iw ai Letter 10 *O*SRO® ESHREKEST Esa. one of Ilis Majesiy’s Justices of 
the Peace, in and for the County cf Middlesee. By a Brother Magitirate, 
12mo. Pr.66. Cobbet and Morgan. 1801. 


THIS valuable little traf, though publithed fome time, was but very 
Jately put into our_hands. It is, if we miflake not, the production of a 
magiftrate, equally emiment for his picty, his learning, and his humanity ; 
and fince the Houfe of Correction has been fo frequently, of late, the fub- 
ject of legiflative notice, we heartily with that every member of the leyit- 
lature would read it with attention. It exhibits a fair, candid, and {fatis- 
factory, view of the difcipline, management, and effecis, of this priion, 
while under the controul of a committec, of which the writer of the tract 
was himfelf'a member; it proves, beyond the reach of contutation, that all 
the evils, irregularities, and difcontents, of which fo much has been {aid, 
and fo many talfehoods propagated, originated folely in the fiate prifoners 
who were fent there. “ The prifon was not built for the!e, nor fitly cal- 
culated to receive them; the rules and orders for the management of the 
prifon were not drawn up weth a view to fuch prifoners: and it is very ob- 
ferveable, that fcarcely one complaint of ill-treatment has been made by 
any prifoner convicted of ordinary crimes, or by fuch as were originally 
intended to be the inmates of this prifon.” 

Before the arrival of thefe unprincipled mifcreants, the bofom-friends, 
fecret-counfellors, and pot-companions of certain patristic fenators, order, 
decency, difcipline, and indufiry, prevailed in the piiflon. The prifoners 
were confined, as the law directs, to hard labour in their refpective voca- 
tions, both to their own emolument and improvement, and to the relief and 
profit ofthe county. But fince that unfortunate epoch every thing appears 
to have been changed. —Prifon-induliry and prifon-fare have been tucceeded 
by thamelets indolence—the never-failing parent of vice—and every {pecics 
of indulgence tn point of food and drink. We agree with the author that 
this is a motl ferious evil, which calls loudly for the application ofa fpeedy 
remedy; and the belt remedy would be that fuggefied by him, of appoint- 
ing J isiting Magistrates, as preferibed by law. 

To thofe eredulous perions who believe all the idle tales, and wicked 
reports, Which are circulated refpecting this prifon, the following tiatement 
may be ferviceable. 

“ In order to form a juli comparifon between the fituation of a poor in- 
duftrious labourer, within my own knowledge, and a prifoncr in the Cold- 
Bath-Fields Houle of Correction, limited to the county allowance, | have 
fubjoined the following flatement : 

‘“* PRISONER. 

“ MEAL. 1, Sixteen ounces of good bread, every day. 

« 92. Omon porridge or water grucl, ‘ 

« 3. Six ounces of meat, four times a week.—One quart of broth with 

rice, oatmeal, &c. the other three days. 

«4, Nofupper, except bread. 

Poor LABoURER*, 
“* 1, Nineteen 





« * The perfon alluded to was a gentleman’s groom; he met with an 
: accident 
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te ¥.: Nineteen otinces of bad bread per day, made with flour which only 
colt half the price of baker’s flour. 

© 2. Onion porridge or water gruel. 

3. Bread and water every day. 

“¢ 4. Hog peale, with one pint of the liquor, falt and pepper. 

‘ While Lam writing, a letter is fent to me by a triend who is in the 

commilfion in the county, but who does not at pre lent act asa magiftrate. 

I thall tranteribe a paragraph from it in the writer’s own words: 

‘ A. B. late a priioner in Cold-Bath- “ iclds, Is jute returned to his family. 
He fays, that the Bastille, as they call it, (I give you his exact expreffion) 
is a capital lodeing-house, that he had his ¢ hoice of coflve or teu for breaktati, 
with every other requifite, for eight-pence—his bottle of wine when he 
peated —and that he never was h: ippier in his life.’ 

“© O cruel mercilets tormentor, Aris!” 

The due regulation of the New Prifon, to which the magi{trates have not 
paid any ‘ confideration or regard,” (and, indeed, whit contideration or 
regard, beyond what the law impotes upon them, can they be expected to 
pay, when they are fuffered to be libe'led and calumniated in the mott ins 
famous manner, with impunity ?) is julily repreiented as an object of public 
moment, 

“© That prifon indeed contains mo mutineers, no traitors, no movers of sedition ; 
nothing but robbers, house-breakers, felons, assailants, and murderers. No ene- 
mics to the establishment in church and state, but on ly fuch as aimed at indivi- 
dual michief, or fought for fubfiftence by indivect mean 1s, at the hazard of 
their own and others’ lives; and therefore not odfects of public jealousy, not 
objects of fs ublic enquiry, not objects of national pity and compassion, nor objects of 
fratrtotic interference : -——Neither the ‘vy, nor convicts for fimilar crimes, under 
tentence of long and painful imprifonment in the Houfe of Correction, have 
attracied notice; thete have been fuflered to itruggle, unobferved, as well 
as they could, with the difficulties of a prifon; and whether they have been 
unnecell: arily, and wantonly, or cruélly, panifhed, whethe v7 the) have becn 
ill fupplied with food, cloathing, or the neceflaries of life, is a matter 
which has not been enquired into. Thefe have been Iectt to the care 
of the magifirates, who were not thought fit to be intrufied with the 
fatety, the comfort, the accommodation, of thofe worthies, who would 
have plunged a dagger into the vitals of our conititution, and into the 
breafis of (ome of the mot faithful fupporters of it. On the contrary, the 
coarlfe expretlions of odious, dishonourable, and disgraceful, Sc. were liberally 
bettowed upon the magifirates ; even at the time ‘whe ‘n from my certain 
knowledge I can affirm that they never entere ‘d the door of the prifon, with- 
out a defire to make full enquiry, and to give full directions, refpe¢ling the 
real welfare of the prifoners, To fee, that no unreafonable coercion, no 
wanton feverity, no illegal aggrav ation of punifhment might in any inflance 

take place; or, if it had, that it might be immediately alleviate d, and the 
injury oars d. —Few, very few opportunitie sof doing this ever prefented 
themfelves: for humanity is a trait which will be found on enquiry to be as 
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ane 
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accident which occafioned an incurable lamene{s—he bound himfelf ape 
Prentice to a {hoemaker, but never attained to a proficiency in the work, 


and can only earn 12s. a week. His wife’s chief food is tea, at 2s. per lb. 


without fugar or milk; and bread without butte a 
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revalent in the character of the governor, as refolution and intre pidity, 

fthe treatment of any prifoner has been accounted harth and unreafonable, 
let it be enquired whether in {uch inttances the rules and orders of the prifon 
have boon Mealned beyond their purpofe and defign; and if not, let the 
charge be properly laid.” 

The Appendix contains a juttification of the conduct of Mr. Thomas 
Aris, the Governor of the Houle of Correction, a man who has been grots sly 
and fcandaloufly perfecuted. “That he has been imprudent admits not of a 
doubt; that he has been criminal no honeft man, who reads this Appendix, 
and believes the truth of the fiatement which it contains, and it comes {rom 
a man of undoubted veracity, can for a moment believe. We cannot quit 
this fubject without fubjeining a few words on a mott atrocious libel on 
the magiliracy, which we have lately read in feveral of the public papers. 
That libel, a!moft every line of which contains a cuz/ful falsehood’, advanced 
for the moit wicked purpotes, is {tated to have been the fubtiance of a 
fpeech delivered at a certain meeting which we purpotcly forbear to name. 
But this cannot be true, becaule, in the firli place, no perfon who attends 
that meeting could be fo loti to all fenfe of decency and of ihame, as to utter 
fo foul a libel; and, in the next place, if any one had been fo maliciouily 
dilpofed as to ‘anke the attempt, the decency, order, and decorum, whic hy 
invariably prevail in the meeting to which we allude, would have occa- 
fioned an immediate interruption from the Chairman, who well knows that 
no fubject of His Majefty can be privile ged to commit a breach of the law, 
in the utterance ofa libel on the jufiice of the country, and on thole by 
whom that jultice is adminifiered. Another contideration convinces us that 
this fiatement cannot be true; for no perfon who attends that mecting, 
could unite the charatter of a coward with that of a calumaiator; and it is 
furely the act of a coward to attack men where they bave no means of de- 
fence. We fhall, therefore, confider the libel in queition, as the produc- 
tion of the writers in the news-papers; and as fuch, we tell thefe gentle- 
men, that the aflertions of which we complain are moit infamoully falle. 
They are flated differently, indeed, in different papers, but they are equally 
untrue, and equally wicked. In one, we read—“ He (the Miniter) had 
created a new Police, where paid Juices were invetied with almott bound 
lefs power. Under the controul of thele direlings he had placed the dun- 
geons and Battiles of the country; places where human beings were ex- 
poled to every {pecies of oppretlion.”—In another it was thus;—‘ They 
(the Miniftry) had increaied the Police I ftablithment, and appointed the 
lowest and most mecdy men magiltrates, with pentions.” A third tells us— 
“ They have felected the meanest and mest worthless creatures ta fill the magil- 
tracy, and have committed to them the care of their murderous dungeons.” 
A fourth fays—“ They took care to have magittrates chofen from among 
the lowest and the meanest of the people.” Now, firlt, to every one whe 
knows what gualification is required by law from a magifirate, the atfertion 
that they are felected from the /owest, the meanest, and the most necdy, of the 
people, bears a fallchood on the face of it. —Secondly ; the atiertion that 
the dungeons of the country are under the controul of the Police Magi!- 
trates, is equally falfe;—the fuperintendance and controut of the county 
ony are vefied by law in the Magilirates at large, of whom thofe of the 

lice form not more than one-tenth; while, on the Prifon Committee, to 
which is entrutied the more 1mmediate fuperintendance of the prilons, 
there are, at moli, but (wo of the Police Magiftrates. If the term murder- 
ous 
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es dungeous have any meaning, it can mean only dungeons im which the 
priloners are murdered. 1015 fur the Attorney Gener al to fay what anfwer fhall 
be given to fo foul and diaboiical a charge; circulated fo induftrioufl y 
throughout the country, and read in every tap-room of the metropolis, (for 
in the Pudiican’s Paper, the mott miichievous of ail the papers, this falfe- 
hood is fiaied in the moit exaggerated and moft offenfive terms) to encou- 
rage that difaffection to the Government, that contempt for the laws, and 
that hatred for the Magiltracy, which it has been the unceafing efforts of 
many of thefe prints, and of their moft powerful patrons, to cherith and 
promote!—lIt ts fuperfluous to add, that any illegal act of feverity, com- 
mited by Magifirates, or Gaolers, is as eafily punifhable as any other breach 
of the law, by the lowelt of His Majetiy’s fubjects. 

Whoever was the fabricater of this atrocious calumny, we will plainly 
tell him, that among the Magiftrates of the Police are men of charaéters as 
high, of integrity as {potlefs, of minds as independent, as any that are to 
be found, we will not fay in the O »potition, but in the Senate, or in the 
Cabinet ;—that mott of thefe Magiltrates would deem a comparifon with 
him, either in refpect of private character, or of public conduct, a degrada- 
tion and an iniult; and that there is not one of them who would not 
bluth to look for obje&s of panegyric in the cells of fedition; or to confider 
friend and traitor as {ynonimous terms. Let the conduct of thefe Magifirates 
be minutely inveliigated; let it be feen whether they have violated their 
oath to adminifier juliice according to law; let it be examined, whether 
they have fuffered their decifions to be guided, or their authority to be 
warped, by the influence of Minifiers; and if this prove to be the cafe, let 
them, in the name of that juftice which they have profaned, be branded for 
their perjury, and difmitled for their bafencts. But if they have rigidly and 
con{cientioutly difcharged their duty, if their efforts have been honourably 
and zealoufly directed, to the prefervation of the public peace, the obfery- 
ance of the laws, and the promotion of religion, morality, and focial order, 
let them, at leaft, experience that protection which they extend to others, 
and not be vilified, and calumniated, merely becaule they have been vigi- 
lant in the detection of treafon and fedition,. 

[In purfuance of the fame {yftem of calumny and to promote the fame 
wicked purpofe, a large bill has recently been ituck up in every part of the 
metropolis, which affects to be merely an election fquib, but which is, in 
fact, intended to bring the laws and the magifiracy of the country into con- 
tempt. Becaufe the Member for the County happens to be the Chairman 
of the Quarter-Seflions, an office, in difcharging the important duties of 
which, it is difficult to fay, whether his talents or his integrity are mott 
eminently confpicuous, he is coupled with the Governor of the Houfe of 
Correétion, for the purpole of creating a prejudice againtt him in the public 
mind; while the Police-Magitirates are at the fame time attacked for affifi- 
mg himin his election, though it is well known, that, they are prohibited, 
under fevere penalties, from interfering, either direétly or indirectly, in 
elections for the counties of Middlefex and Surry, the cities of London and 
Wefiminfter and Borough of Southwark. Thele attacks all come from the 
fame quarter, and form part of the fame fyilem. They proceed from a man, 
who fueceeded, by an accident, to a great inheritance, without a compe- 
tent education; with a factious, turbulent, and difcontented, fpirit; has ig- 
norance is only equalled by his cunning ; and bis cunning only exceeded by 
his malice. He would, ‘theretore, be a very hit object of that lalutary 
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corre&tion, which fo many of his friends and clients have already ex. 
perienced. 

We could quote Cicero in illuftration of our conception of this man’s de. 
figns, as an appofite pa ‘age from that writer’s account of the Cati!inarian 
Con!pi.acy is {refh in our recollections ; but as the language of Swilt will, 
we know, be more intelligible to him, we thall briefly obierve that we se- 

ard him as one of the perions who are {ull aiming to atchieve tome of 
thofe great changes “ which have the fame‘ effect upon commonwealths 
that thunder hath upon liquors, making the dregs fly to the top.” 
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A Layman's Account of his Faith and Practice, as a Member of the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland. 


(Concluded fiom Page 89.) 


IRST for the inaccuracies in language ; and to fubftantiate this, oxe in- 
ftance is produced, which, if we miltake not, will make the charge 
brought by the critic againft the author, rebound with double force upon 
himfelf. “ The Layman fays, that the members of the Church of Rome 
confefs, with us, that the sc ipluves are infallible and a sure guide to ilirect us Mm 
the way of falvation, but we can never believe that the Pofe is so, or any 
council or allembly, however general of men not in fired by the [Holy Ghost.” ° 
We fearcely think, unlefs it were pointed out to them, that our readers 
would difcover the inaccuracy ol language here ftated to exjlt, It is in the 
confufion of numbers. They would infinuate that it fhould have keen “ the 
fcriptures are fure guides,” and that the verb and fubflantive thould have 
been applied again in the plural number to council or affembly of men. 
Now we heiitate not'to fay that the original is right, and that their cor- 
rection betrays either unfairnefs or :gnorance: for the (criptures are a fure 
guide but not {ure guides, the truth is difperied in feattered fragments through- 
out the facred volume; it was delivered piccemeal, and is to be collected 
into a focus; all the feparate rays of light are to be conficllated together, 
and it will then become “ a light unto our fect, and a lanthorn unto our 
paths,” in its unconnected ftate it does not guide bat feduce, and it is by 
this independant mode of ufing it, that fo many ave led afiray. The fame 
obfervation is equally jufi with refpect to « the coun‘el or alfembly of men” 
fpoken o! in the concluding part of the fentence. To call this body guides, 
though grammatically correct, would be falfe in faci, fince it was to the 
re ult of their delibecations that infallibility was attributed, and not the par- 
ticular opinion of each individual member. So much for the charge of in- 
accuracy of language which too evidently appears to be “a railing accufa- 
tion” brought to depreciate a work which thefe critics withed to brmg into 
difrepute, but knew not how juiily to cilparage. 
But this pailage is a.fo produced in {upport of the other accufation, of 
inacciracy in facts, as is another from the following page of the work, The 


- objections brought againti the!e two are, indeed, too trifling to be antwered. 


They confili only of dogmatical ailertion, and to contiruct them into proofs 
of their charges, the editors have aflumed a fort of papal juriidiciion and de- 
termined 
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termined ex Cathedra, what “a tolerably educated Clergyman would have 
faid”—a point which they bave mott abundantly p! oved themfelves té be 
very unequal to decide upon; and the adoption of fuch a line of conduét 
was certainly very mal-apropos when the ‘'y were employed in detecting the 
errors of popery. Thole who read not the Britith Critic will fee nothing 
but found doctrine where they have di!covered error, and thofe who do, ex- 
cept fuch of its readers as pin their faith on the editors’ fleeve, wil find a 
compleat refutation of the objections in the tlatement there made of them. 
But there is another citation extracted from the Layman’s work to prove 
him inaccurate in point of fact, which at firft fight may be thought to fub. 
ftantiate the charge in this folitary inttance. We thall therefore flate it and 
examine its va! laity. In page 96, fay the editors, “we meet with fo erro- 
neous an account of the origin of the reformed Ie pil ‘opal Church, as could not 
potlibly, we conceive, have come from the pen ofac lergyman. ” From whole 
pen this fecond couceit came, we pretend not to conjecture, but fure we are 
he had better turn his hand to fome other trade than that ofa critic; or, at 
leaft, betore he exerciles it again, he will do well to acquire fuch an infight 
into the meaning of words as may fecure him from confounding together 
things marked. w “ith fo firong a line of diflinciion as the origin and “reformation 
of any body. The Scotch Church began its reformation at ‘the time ipecified 
by the Layman, but its origin was at a m uch earlier per ‘od, according to 
Spotiwood, A. D. 203, when « the faith was there publicly embraced.” 
We did not expect it from the Britith Critics that rier fhould revive that 
old Romith flander againti us that our Church had no exiflence before Li- 
ther. The word reformation at once an{wers this, for it afferts a Church 
previoully exiliing, but then purified from fome errors which_it had con- 
netted. But we turn to the inaccurate patlage 
‘ When our Church (fays this Layman) was refcued from the oppteflive 

eae of the papal tower , and exerted: the improving firength of her 
piety and learning in working a happy reformation from the efrors and cor- 
ruptions the had imbibed from her long connection with the feat (not sert) 
of Romilh fuperfiition, the took care to difiinguith betwe en what was truly 
primitive and what might jutily be denomin: ated popillt. 

The oblervation made by the Reviewer upon this is, that “ it is univer- 
fally known in Scotland that the Pope’s fupremacy was thrown off not by 
learning which diltinguifhed between what was primitive and what was 
popifh, but by a turbulent crew of armed fanatics who thought they could 
not recede far enough from the Church of Rome—that the Scotch Epife ‘opal 
Church was relcue d. not “ from the oppreliive imflue nce of papal power,” 
but trom the popular influence of pretb ytertan ) fanaticifm; and fo refeued 
not by the exertion of her own piety and learning, but by the authority and 
addre!s of our firtt James, afier he obtained pote ffion of the throne of Eli- 
gabeth.” 

Now, if Spotfwood be an author of credit, and we have always 4 
him to efreemed, the contrary to tis, v iz. what the Layman kas aflerted, 
the true fiaie of the cafe; for, according to him, the Pope’s jupremacy was 
thrown off, as ours was, by the Act of Parliament, 1560, the Bithops of 
Galloway and Argyle, a Prior, and five Abbots being principally con- 
cermed in directing ‘the proces dings, and the /arl of Athol and the Lords 
Somerville and Borthwick being the only diientient voices of the Temporal 
Estate. (Spotiwood, Pp. 149, 150.) So much for the firtt part of this 
charge of which, to ule the Reviewers words, we may obfeive, that ‘it 
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cannot have been penned by any man at all acquainted with the hiftory of 
the :eformation.” Let us now fee whether the fecond retis upon a more 
folid foundation. We mult begin with clearing away difficulties. There 
is fomething ambiguous in this term Scotch Episcopal Church, and though 
we fee it uied in the title of the work itielf, we muft objeét to it as a re- 
dundancy, not at all calculated to throw light upon the fubject, but very 
likely to lead many into error. Bihop and Church are correlative terms. 
** Ubi Epiicopus ibi keclefia,” is a maxim almoft as old as Chriftianity it- 
{elf, and the truth of it was never dilputed till the Prefbyterians, about two 
centuries ago, had the effrontery to call it in que(tion, to juftify them in mak- 
ing a church for themielves. As might have been expected, this critic has 
taken advantage of it, and ules it throughout his Review to denote the 
Church of Scotland in its reformed fiate, and to leave a hole for the Pretby- 
terian eftablithment to creep in and call itfelf a church alfo. The only 
diftinction between them being the trifling circumftance thai the one is go- 
verned by three orders of Munifters, the other by two. Now, according 
to this critic’s interpretation of the term Scotch Epifcopal Church, he cer- 
tainly is correct in itating that it ‘ was reicued not from the oppreflive in- 
fluence of papal powe:, but from the popular influence of Preibyterian fa- 
naticifm; and {o refcued not by the exertion of her own piety and learning 
(becaufe alas! every exertion of either was cruthed by the weight of Pre!- 
byterian oppretlion) but by the authority and addrets of our firft James after 
he obtained polleflion of the throne of Elizabeth.” But we mutt now atk 
this critic what does all this prove? for the Layman is not {peaking of the 
trefcue of the Church from “ Prefbyterian fanaticilm,” but from “ fafal 
power,” and this we have thewn was effecied as ours was: near half a cen- 
tury previous to this its fecond deliverance, from a new fet of tyrants, 
“ whole little fingers were thicker than the other’s loins ;” and it was ef- 
fected agey tel as the Layman fiates, “ by the exertion of the improved 
ftrength of her piety and learning.” The work was begun at the beginning 
of the 16th century; it was carvied on in the true Chriitian way of {uffering 
for righteou!nets fake, and the contiancy of thofe who were martyrs to the 
truth graduaily converted the whole nation, excepting the majority of the 
E.cclefiatlics, to embrace it; and though previous toits eiiablithment by legil- 
lative authority, there were fome riotous proceedings which we mean not to 
detend, yet thele were provoked by the Queen Regent, repeatedly break- 
ing the engagements the ente.ed into with the reformed, and treacheroufly 
con{piring their extermination after the had promiled to allow them the free 
unmolelied exercite of their religion. They thewed, however, how re- 
luctantly they had recourfe to violent methods, for notwithftanding thele 
frequent violations ef treaty on the part of the Regent, notwithfianding 
her public declaration that no faith was to be kept with heretics, they never 
affembled but when the popiih party were con{piring againfi them, and al. 
ways retired quietly to their re'pective homes, as foon as their oppreflors 
promifed to difcontinue their perfecution. This was the language they con- 
tinually he'd. ‘“* That if the Queen Regent would ceafe from troubling 
the profeilors of the true religion, and fuffer the reformation to proceed, 
they thould im all other things be obedient to her commandments.” But 
when they had got the better of their popiih tyrants, another fet of oppreilors 
2rale, and whil the reformation was yet in its infancy, threw all things into 
eonfufion, The Reformed Church had continued for fitteen years under 
the government of thole of its Bifhops who favoured the reformation, when 
Andrew Melvil arrived in 1575, hot from Geneva, and by his enticing 
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- words and crafty devices, inflamed the minds of the populace with a 
phrenitic attachment for the Prefbyterian diicipline ; and, in purfuit oF this, 
they continued caballing tll they at length effected their parpofe juft pre: 
vious to its eitabliihment in England in 1748. For though the Bilhops were 
brought low by the intrigues of this party, they were never before fup- 
prelied ; petitions upon petitions were pre:ented to Parliament againft this 
Anti-Chriftian order as it was called; but they were always difmiffed un- 
complied with. Their temporalities were, indeed, taken from them, with 
the pious defign of ttarving them into a renunciation of their oflice; and 
when the Archbifhop of St. Andrew's was upon his death bed, they took ad- 
vantage of his weak and deftitute fiate, and, by indirect means, got his fig- 
nature to a recantation in 1591. But his is the folitary inflance, and be de- 
clared that he had been heavily wronged in the deceit that had been put 
uponhim, The King always gave the preference to their minifirations, be- 
fore that of any others, of which hifiory furnithes various inftances. He 
would never fatter them to be deprived of their feats in Parliament; and, 
though he proceeded in the work with caution and policy, never loft fight 
of the detign of reftoring them to all their rights and communities; and, 
though this critic has infinuated the contrary, his Majetty had made 
vonfiderable progrefs in this work before he afcended the throne of Eli- 
zabeth. 

To have been confiftent, therefore, if he was refolved to fix the period of 
the Scotch Epifcopal Reformation at James’s afcent to the Britith throne, 
he ought to have fixed ours at the Reftoration of Charles the Second ; for 
then was our Church delivered from the ‘ame popular influence. The 
Puritans began their feditious practices in this part of the united kingdom 
at the fame time they began them in the other. Our Government was 
fironger than that in Scotland, and our Epilcopate better furnithed with able 
men to ftand forward in its own defence, and thus it withftood for a longer 
time the con{piracy againit it. We both have had a double refcue ; the 
firft, «* from the opprettive influence of papal power ;” the latter, “ from 
the popular influence of Prefbyterian fanaticifm ;” and we muft in conclu- 
fion obferve, with the Britith Critics, that no man at all acquainted with the 
hiftory of the Reformation, will ever confound thefe two equally memorable 
deliverances, unlefs with a finifter defign he wilfully jumbles together events 
which are as diftinct both in themielves and in the time of their accom- 
pliihment, as any that hiftory has recorded. 

We have now done with this moft unjuttifiable attack upon the venerable 
Church of England, which we have always contidered as “ a light (and a 
bright one too) fhining in a dark place;” and as more glorious within even 
than ourlelves, though robbed of its outward fplendour; nay, hecome fo by 
this very circumftance which has induced others to de{pife her. Her caule we 
confider as our own, and while our hands can hold a pen, we truft the will 
never want an apologitt to fiand forward in ber defence; and fhould the 
ability fail us, the fhall ftill be remembered in our prayers; if we can con- 
tribute nothing to her fupport, we will fall « with her good luck in the name 
of the Lord;” and in our lafi breath fhould we have firength to exclaim 
with the great Whitgift—** pro Ecelefia Dei,” the will be alike included 
with ourfelves in this valediétory remembrance. It was intended in this 
review to have given an account of this valuable work, but the imjury it 
received feemed fo imperioutly to call upon us for a compleat refutation, 
that we have devoted our whole attention tg that object, and mult defer till 
the next month our original defign, 
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Letter Prati the Rev. Doéior Ex RNSEOM: 
Natural Pbilo'ophy, in Trinity 
Jacobin Review, 


Senior Fellow, and Proffr 
College, Dublin, to the Editor of the doh 


HE Editors of the \Tonthly Review, to whom the enclofed Letter was 
fent, in January lai, having, with more ingenuity than candour, 
criticifed inftead of publithing it, and again in ftrong terms pronounced a 
cenfure upon the Ei ay in defence of which it was written, I venture to 
folicit a place in your valuable Publication, for what they have rejected, 
In aifigning my motives to the Alontbly Revieavers, for entcring into a con- 
troveriy with them, I omitted one, which I fhall rely upon now, as an in- 
ducement to you, to grant my requeft. It is, that the Eflay they have fo 
feverely cenfured contains a decifive refutation of Hume’s boafted argu- 
ment againfi the credibility of miracles. 
I have fubjoined to my Letter a thort Poffcript, in anfwer to the Re- 
marks of the Reviewers. 
I am, Sir, your moft obedient Servant, 
March 30. Tuo, ErrinGron. 


To the Editors of the Monthly Review, 
GENTLEMEN, 


IN your Review of the late Bifhop Young’s Effay on the Force of Tefti- 
mony in eftablifhing Facts contrary to analogy, (Sept. 1801, p. 6.) fome 
obfervations occur which a more mature confideration will, 1 apprehend, 
induce you to admit not to have been weighed with that caution which the 
fui je demanded, ‘The chava&er of a writer, always to be treated with 
great delicacy, becomes after his death, in fome degree, facred; and 
you will, I doubt not, gladly embrace the earlieft opportunity of recalling 
fuch expreflions as fhall appear to have been hazarded with too little cau- 
tion. it was the defign of the very ingenious author of the Effay in quet- 
tion, to lay down rules for judging of the probable truth or fallfehood of 
teftimony, folely fo far as it depended upon the veracity of the witneifes 
and their number, in cafes in which each witnefs had an opportunity of 
knowing the teftimony the others have given. And his object was to 
fhew, that the proba! ility arifing even from fuch a confideration might be 
capable of compelling affent again{t the improbability from contrary in- 
itances, however numerous they might be. The remark in p. g, of the 
Review, on what is faid in the Ei; ay of the cafe where the chances for the 
truth or falfehood of the report of each concurrent witnefs are equal, ap- 
pears to me to fhew clearly the nature of the Bithop’s argument, and the 
origin of the difapprobatien with which you received it. As a proof of the 
abfurdity into which you imagine he was led by a tondnefs for mathematics, 
a cafe is there fappofed, in which twenty witnefles, of charaters half 
truth and half faltehood, fut unconnected with each other, agree in their 
teflimony with regard to a particular faét; and you pity the deplorable 
durance in which he mutt be cetained by the fpells of algebra, who does 
not believe more firmly their concurrent teftimony, than he would that of 
one of them relating the ta¢t alone. Now, in reply to this obje¢étion, it 1s 
only necetlary to obterve, that the cafe fuppofed in the Effay differs from 
that hese ftated in the very important circumftance of the witnefles being 
unconnected 
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snconnected with each other, whichis not merely omitted, but exprefily excluded 
by the auchor, as carrying with it fpecies of evisence entirely unconneéted 
with their character. His words are, (p. 117.) ‘It is 1o be obferved, 

however, that the calculation here {tated applies only to the teftimony of 
dijiferent witnefles, who fimply give their evid nce as to the trath or falfe- 
hood of a propofed fact; or of witnefies each of whom has an opportunity 
of knowing what teltimony the others have given. This, without doubt, 
is to take the force of concurrent teflimony at the greatett difadvantage ; 
neverthelefs, even in this cafe, we find that it has no limit, But there 
are other cafes, in which the leaft number of concurrent witnetles, let the 
degree of their veracity be however {mall, can afford a probability which 
fhail exceed any given degree of prebability however great; namely, 
where thea witneffes have bad no means of knowing each oibers- teffimony, and the 
fa& is attended with contingent circumitances which make a part of their 
depofition ; becaufe the chance of their not concurring in thefe circum. 
{tances may exeed any given chance.” Here we find the nature of this 
reafoning comp.etely explained, and the cafe which the fpells of algebra 
were employed to bind, limited to the probability arifing from the aumber 
of witneil’ s and the degree of veracity of each, abiiracting trom every other 
circumitance, aud parti ularly from that added in the Review. What the 
importance of that circumftance is, whoever may with to learn, muff feek 
it, if not in the fpells of algebra, at leaft in the calculations of common 
arithmetic, 

But the remarks, in the Review commence with a direét attack on the 
application of mathematical reafoning, even to the doctrine of chances; 
and an objection is made to the attempt at afligning the probability of 
throwing aces 1000 times fucceilively with a pair of dice; the oing which 
is, without hefitation, pronounced to be phy/ically impo/fible ! | am ata 
lofs to conjecture what meaning you atti uc h to the words /Ayfcal'y impoffi- 
ble. ‘Lhey are ufually fuppofed to fy gnity contra: HY ‘tory lo the RHOTUN laws of 
nature. Now certainly it is not contr one to to the known laws of nature, 
that a pair of dice being thrown, aces thould turn up; and that being 
dcne once, it is not contradictory to thofe laws that when thrown a fecond 
time aces fhould alfoturn up; for their having been thrown ai the firft time 
can have no influence wpon the fecond; and fo on for a third and fourth 
time, &c. In fact, let us fuppofe a pair of dice thrown a thoufand times, 
and it is eafy to thew that the numbers which actually turn up, were a fuc- 
ceflion juit as improbable, antecedent to the firlt throw, as that aces fhould 
have turned up every time. For the chances again{i aces being thrown be- 
ing jut the dame as againft any other two numbers on the dice, the chances 
againtt the firft number in thofe thoufand were as great before the throw, as 
againti aces, and fo of the fecond and every tucce eding. But the remarker is 
not content with queftioning the application of mathematics to the cafe of 
throwing aces a thoufand times, but pro eeds to atk how it can be alcer- 
tained that the method which atligns a talle degree of improbability (as he 
alledges it to be) in that cafe, afligns a true one in another, as in throwing 
aces an hundred, or fifty, or ten times, &c.? Let me fupply this, &e. as 
I fairly may, by one, and will any man ierioufly affert that the chances for 
throwing aces in one throw of the dice, are not as one to thirty-fix. 

‘Lhe cate which follows immediately after this of the dice, amounts 
merely to this, that for a chance, however {mall, of an infinite fum, an 
iniinite price ought to be paid; a conclufion from the mathematical caleu- 
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lation, which might ealily have been forefeen. But if the number of 
throws by B be finite, then the fum to be paid to A muft be fini e alfo; 
and furely, to take the moft fimple cafe, if B is to take but one throw, 
he ought to pay to A half the fum he is to win if fuccefsful. But even 
this the next paragraph (Review, p. 7.) does attempt to deny, by ftating a 
eafe where'a man, worth 10001. is offered a chance equal to one half ot 
another 1000}. on conditi n of paying 5001. for it; and it 1s aiferted, that 
no reatonable man in his fituation would give fo much for fuch a chance. 
Unquettionably no reafonable man would hazard the half of his fortune 
without having a much greater probability of winning than lofing ; but 
does fuch a cate prove what the real value of the chance inftanced is? 
Would not a man, who, being offered to play for a guinea a hazard, in fuch 
a tiate of the chances, enticed his antagonift to accept ten fhillings for each 
throw, be deemed a cheat? And why fhould he be fo thought, but that 
the chancé he purchafed was worth fixpence more than he gave for it? 
Again we are told (Review, p. 7.) that for a lottery ticket worth, by calcu- 
lation only 5], we find 8]. is often given, and that the ticket, when bought, 
would probably not be parted with for 201. Now this inftance completely 
overturns any argument from the conduc of men againft the mathematical 
determination of the value of chances; for, if it proves any thing, it mutt 
prove that the value of the chance conneéted with the ticket is different be- 
fore and after the purchafing of it; which is manifeft!y abfurd. In the 
next paragraph (p. 7.) the fenfe of thefe miftakes may be difcovered: there 
we are told, that much error bas crept in from the indeterminate meaning of words : 
that the term expecta ion ought efpecially to be refiriéted : and that the produce 
of the fum to be obtained, and the chance of obtaniing it, are not to be beld as the 
meafures of an individual's real expectation, nor of the motive which determines 
bis condu&. Undoubtedly not. Nor was this what the author of the Effay 
ever thought of determining. No mathematician ever was fo mad as to 
imagine that men’s actual expectations would not be more influenced by 
abfurd notions of their own good or ill fortune, than by the real value of 
the chance they obtained, or the rifque they ran. But what he pretends to 
meafure is, what their expectations ought to be, when fuch abfurd notions 
are laid afide. 

Let us now proceed to the particular criticifms on the Eflay.—The firft 
of thefe is on the affertion (p. 81.) that quantities which are finite mutt 
have tome finite determinate ratio toeach other. On this it is alked, whe- 
ther by a finite determinate ratio is meant that which can be exprefied ac- 
eurately in numbers? To this and what follows about ratios which cannot 
be expretied by numbers, it may be anfwered, that the nature of the quan 
tities by which the ratios are exprefled, is utterly unimportant to the reafon- 
ing of the author of the Effay; but if it were not fo, he had learned from 
Newton to undertftand the word number in fomewhat a more extended fenfe 
than what the Reviewers puts upon it. 

The next remark (p. 8.) objedts to the expreflion te//s truth, as a vague 
one; and afferts that ovr judgment, whether the witnefs may be beheved or not, 
depends perbaps more on the nature of ibe fadt related, than on bis previous cha= 
racer, iow theexpreflion te//s truth, is vague, we are not informed, nor 

can J imagine what the ambiguity is. As to the reft of the obje€tion it is 
entirely inapplicable to the Etiay under confideration, in which thit part 
of the probability which arifes from the number of the witneiles and their 
character for veracity is confidered as contradiftinguifhed to that arifing 
trom 
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from the nature of the fa&3 and the charaCer is fuppoled to be determined 
antecedently to their giving teftimony. 

‘ The next objection (p. 8.) is to the paragraph of the Effay in which it is 
remarked, that the expectation in the fame circumpances of an event will be df 
ferent according to the confiitution of the expectant, &c. And this, we are told, 
militates againft the author's own arguments. But furely his arguments 
never were defigned to determine what aClually are the expectations of any 
individual, of a particular event, but only what they ought tobe; and the 
remark ef the Reviewer, that the patiage juit quoted is fufficient to cons 
vince us, that in fuch cafes we can judge mo/iru/y, without the aid of ana- 
lytical knowledge, feems rather ill-timed; for in that patlage we are told, 
that in faé&t men do judge differently of the probability of the /ame event in 
the fame circumftances ; i. e. of which they have the tame evidence: now, 
their judging differently in the fame cafe, is but an ill proof o, their judging 
moft truly. 

The next remark is on the cafe of witneffes, of charaSters half truth and 
half falfehood, and has been noticed in the beginning of this letter, 

We now come to the cenfure pafled by the author of the Eifay, on 
Dr. Waring’s method of eftimating probabilities. ‘That method was by 
fubducting the probability againft the fact from the probability for it; 
whence, if the witnefles for and again{t it are equal, the probability of the 
fa&t =o. Now the probability of a fact being denoted by a traétion, of 
which the numerator is Jefs than the denominator ; and the probability of 
a fact for and againft which there is anequal number of chances, being 
= 4, the probability of facts againft which there are inore chances than for 
them, will be exprefled by fractions lefs than 4, the value of any of which 
is greater than o; therefore the event whofe probability is expretled by o, 
muft be lefs probable than that againft which the number of chances ex- 
ceeds the number for it, in any affigned proportion ; that is, it muft be in- 
finitely improbable ; but the event which is infinitely improbable mutt be 
deemed impoflible; therefore, if Dr. Waring’s method of eftimating pro- 
bability be true, a fact, the witneifes for and againft which are equal, mutt 
be impoflible, as its probability, by that method, = 0. Whence it is con. 
cluded by the author of the Effay, that the method of Dr. Waring is falfe, 
inafmuch as an event under fuch ci-cumtiances is not infinitely improbable, 
Againft this reafoning the Reviewer argues, that if witneffes of equal wera- 
city contradiG each otber, then it follows not that the fa has not happened, but 
that we bave no ground for belief refpecting it, and our affent is only fufpended. 
Undoubtedly ! And that is the very ground on which the Bifhop’s obje@tion 
to Dr. Waring ftands. ‘That objection is, that Dr, Waring aligns a mode 
of meafuring probability, which, when applied to the cafe in queftion, is 
manifeftly falfe; inafruch as, by that mode, an event would appear to be 
infinitely improbable, when, in fact, we have no grounds for forming a 
belief about it. 

I have been infenfibly led into a more detailed examination of the re- 
marks in your Review, than [I had at firft defigned; and jealous for the 
honour of my much valued friend, I may have expretied myfelf fometimes 
with more afperity than 1 fhould wifh, for which, as well as for taking up 
{o much ot your time, 1 have to beg your excule. 

lam, Gentlemen, 


Tria. Col. Dublin, Your mott obedient fervant, 
Jan. 12, 1802. ‘Juno. Krrineton. 
. P.S. The 
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P.S. ‘The obfervations upon this Letter, which was made by the Re. 
viewers in their Publication for February, may be anfwered in a few words, 
They begin by afferting, that the circumftance of the witnefles being uncon. 
neGed with each other is not exprefsly excluded by Bifhop Young. In 
reply, | refer to the quotation from p. 117, of his rifay, which the Re- 
viewers had before them when they made this hardy affertion. 

The meaning of the words phyfic lly impoffible, they ftill appear unde- 
termined about, but incline to fubmit to the authority of La Place, who 
tells them that it is not phyfically impoflible to throw aces 1000 times. It 
does not appear necetlary to.refort to authority on fuch a fubjeét, nor, if it 
were, to go to France for that authority; but I fhall not quarrel with them 
for affenting to truth on whatever ground they chufe. 

They next difpute the ratio of the probability of throwing aces at the firft 
throw with‘a pair of dice, and fay that it is as one to thirty-fve, and not 
to thirty-/x, as IT had fiated it. The expreflion for that probability is 1-36, 
for which fra&tion they may fubftitute fuch ratio as they think proper: 
but when they peremptorily ftate that the chance is as one to thirty-five, 
they forget that the queftion in debate was whether mathematics did, in 
any cafe, aflign a true ratio of the chance of fuch an event, which quettion 
they have now decided againft their original affertion. 

They proceed to reprefent Bifhop Young as not having diftingnifhed in 

his Effay between moral and mathematical expeCation. ‘The Bifhop never 
defigned to inveftigate what men actually do, in certain circumftances, ex- 
pect, which is what the Reviewers term moral expeétation ; but folely what 
they onght to expect; and his adherence to his fubjeét is accurarely marked 
in every part of his Filay. 
« The Reviewers, with much profeffion of candour, declare, that they 
Rill confider the objeétion to Waring’s Method of Eftimating Probability 
as ill founded. Had they publithed the remarks fent to them on that fub- 
yet, they would have given a proof of candour fomewhat ftronger than 
their own affertion. 


* ee eee + ee —— 


Bishop of Rochelier’s Hosea. 
TO THE EDITOR. 











SIR, 


ROM the moment that I heard of the figning of the Preliminaries of 
Peace, I conceived an opinion, that the infolence, impiety, and fedi- 
tion of our Jocobin Journalifis would rapidly increafe; and, upon reading 
The Critical and Monthly Reviews for January, [ found that my opiniow had 
not been rathly formed, The very firft fentence of The Critical Review 
is a fingular example. of infolent and malicious infinuation. The article 
reviewed is the Buliop of Rochetter’s Translation of Hosea, whith the Critic 
introduces to the notice of his readers in the following words: 

« The right reverend prelate perfeveres in his elucidation of Hebrew 
literature; and the work before us is made the ground of a dedication to the king, 
frem which we thalt extract the following extraordinary paragraph.” 

If the Reviewer meant not here to infinuate that the Bithop had no other 
motive for tranflating Hofea, but that he might have an opportunity of «edt 
cating a wort to the King, | (hould be glad to know his rea‘on for making ule 
of fuch a very extraordinary expretfion as ‘ the work before us is made the 
ground of a dedication to the King.” 

But 
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But the dedication itfelf gives him great ofience, and no wonder; for it 
fays of the King, that “he has lived a bright example of piety, in times 
when piety has been generally laughed to feorn; and that he will be 
recorded in the truth-telling page of huiory, as the patron of the {ciences 
and the arts, and, under God, the powertul proteétor of the rights of civil 
government and of the Chrifiian church (in!tituuons in their origin equally 
divine), in an age when a_general ipirit of anarchy and atheilm threatened 
to re-barbarize the life of fallen man, by the fubveriion of all focial order, 
by objiterating the natural diltinctions of right and wrong, by the fiudied 
perverfion and mitute of all learning and ptulo‘ophy, and by the total ex- 
tinction of all religion.” ) 

This, fays the Critic, is a philizpic. A philippic! On whom? On Athe- 
ifis and Jacobins! or are the Critical Reviewers included among thole per- 
fevering enemies of the rights of civil government and of the Chriliian 
church, who labour to obliterate the zazura/ diltinctions of right and wrong? 
Nothing, I think, but conicioutnets that they deserve to be fo clatied, could 
have induced them to find fault with this philippic; but furely a Chriiiian 
Bithop may publith a philippic againit Critical Reviewers, with at leati as 
much propriety as Critical Reviewers circulate calummnious intinuations 
again{ft a Chriftian Bithop! O! buat, fays the Critic, ** the syle of the phi- 
lippic is defective!” Why, good Sir, fh e'egance of flyle will reconcile 
you to the truth, you may apply to yourfelt and your tellow-labourers the 
following philippic, by an orator whole ttyle you will hardly dare to cenfure: 
quo etiam majore es malo mactandus, quod non loluin facto tuo, fed etiam 
exemplo rempublicam valneratii ; neque tantum es improbus ipte, fed etiam 
alios docere voluilti. 

The Bithop having faid that ‘‘ Jeroboam’s calves feem to have been 
mutilated imitations of the cherubic emblems;” ths Critic exultingly adds 
— his Lordthip feems to have torgotten that the calf moulded by Aarom 
was anterior to the cherubs of the emp/e, and that the fin of Jeroboam was 
fimilar to that of the I/raelites in the cefert!” But had not the Critic hime 
felf, on this occafion, forgotten that the cherubic einbiems of Paradise were 
anterior to the calf otf the desert, and even to the yy ptian Apis, of which 
that calf is {uppoied to have been a copy? 

“ The word /eil (continues the Critic) is much mifunderftood by thofe, 
who generally ule it, and the interpretation of its real meaning gives the 
author a good opportunity of lathing the Jacobins.” “True; never was ailo- 
ciation more natural than that of Jacodinxiim to hell in the wort fente of the 
word. Aye, but “ it feems wseless to attempt to prelerve the memory of 
the Jacobins in a work like the prelent.” This ts hkewife true; for were 
every other memorial of their actions to be {wept irom the face of the earth, 
the Jacobins could never be forgotten, fo long as their principles fhall be 
artfully inftilled into the minds of the people by means of a journal pub- 
lithed monthly, under the title of The C itical Review. : 

But though there was no aecessity tor his Lordthip’s attem/t to preferve 
their memory in his notes on the book of Hotlea, there was turely as little 
impropriety in his faying ;—“ Ot hades we know little; except that to thofe 
who die in the Lord it is a place of comfort and reft;—-not a Jacobinical 
Paradise of eternal sleep and senselessness, but a place of happy refit and tran- 
quil hope.” Yet this is the patlage which oficnds our Crites! 

The Reviewer, after giving trong intimations of his own unitarianism, 
concludes his remarks on the Bithop’s valuable work, with “ lamenting that’ 

ihe 
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the mode of printing it muft put it out of the power of the greater part of 
Hebrew fiudents to avail themielves of the publication; though he had, a 
little before, faid that the verfion, as a whole, is inferior to the public 
tranflation, and that the notes ‘ contain nothing in which a reader why 
engages in a perufal of Hofea ought not to be previoully infiruced!” This 
ridiculous lamentation over the high price of a useless book is introduced 
merely to make room for a fenielels fneer at the mathematical knowledge 
of the Bithop of Rocheiter:—*‘* We leave to our author, who is a mathe- 
matician, to calculate what would be the quantity of paper requifite, and 
the expence demanded, if he were to give us a verfion of the whole Bible 
with a fimilar commentary!” 

‘The praffe which had been withheld from Bithop Horfley, as a tranflator 
and a critic, I took for granted would be heaped with a lavith hand on 
Mr. Beltham, as the moti faithful and eloquent of hiftorians. Great there- 
fore was my furprize, upon turning to the article, in which the fifth vo- 
lume of that author’s Hifiory of Great Britain is reviewed, to find the work 
of fo zealous an advocate lor the rights of man ftigmatized as a farrago contain- 
ing “ almoft nothing which might not be derived from the pailing docu- 
ments before the public;” as betraving “ grounds for suspicion that the au- 
thor is too much actuated by the {pirit of party;” as abounding ‘ with low 
and unbecoming terms;” as {candalizing *‘ the Prince of Wales and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert;” and as exhibiting ‘ no ‘olicitude to give an accurate {iate- 
ment even ef fuch facts as came under the cognizance of a court of juitice, 
and were made known by authority to the whole nation!” Surely, a 
heavier ceniure than this was never pafled upon any hifiory; and yet the 
Reviewer approves of Mr, Beliham’s principles, and even “ @//Alauds him 
for his difpatch in a concern of {uch magnitude !” 

Though my opinion of the talents which conduét the Critical Review, 
is not much higher than of the principles which it inculcates, I was yet 
fomewhat furprized that.any man who can put three fentences together, 
fhould applaud the dispatch employed in publithing a hiftory, which he had 
himlelf convicted of every fault by which a hiftory can poflibly be dilgraced. 
Whilft I was rumimating on conduét fo fingular, and endeayouring to aflign 
a motive from which it might proceed, the following fentences caught my 
eye :—“ The writer lofes no opportunity of thewing his averfion to the 
late adminifiration. Indeed no opportunity is loft of chatiizing the teme- 
rity of the fallen minifter. But Mr. Pitt is not the only one who is thus 
chaftifed. The Earl of Liverpool, late Lord Hawkefbury, and fill better 
known under the name of Charles Jenkin{on, is defcribed as one who might 
almott be regarded as the evil genius of Britain perfonified !” 

Thele flowers of rhetoric feem to throw light on this dark fubjeé ; for it 
is well known that there are men in the kingdom, who would applaud the 
difpateh of the devil in chaftifing thofe, who, under God, have been the 
faviours of their country. Whether the Critical Reviewers belong to this 
clafs of men, your readers will judge, when they know that, after pafling 
a juft cenfure on fome of Mr. Belfham’s fentiments and expreflions, the 
Reviewer proceeds thus; 

« At times the juft indignation of the writer is well exprefied, and the 
events of one or two years of the late adminifiratien feem to vindicate the 
following remark : 

« Under the adminiftration of Mr. Pitt, bigotry and malignity advanced 
with an acceleraied progrefs, and every {pecies of improvement, moral, i 
tellectu: 
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telle€tual, or political, feemed gradually to become the obje firkt of cold 
indifference to this iasidious itatetman, then of diilike, and at length of fear, 
of hatred, and ot dorror’’’—Yet the coniitient critic, who appreves of this 
candid tematk, had faid in the fentence immediately preceding that which 
J have quoted, that it is‘not ‘ the bufine!s of the hifierian to be folicitous 
afier the imaginary dorrors of Mr. Pitt’s contcience.” 

A doubt is entertained by this impartial Reviewer, whether, in the pre. 
fent tiate of public opinion, the balance ftruck by Mr. Belfham between 
the merits and demerits of the French National Convention will meet with 
general approbation! We cannot but acknowledge that there are grounds for 
this doubt; but let our readers judge for themtelves. 

* With a-daring hand the (the convention) figned the death-warrant of 
the fucceiior of a hundred kings, and broke the ceptre which the supersti= 
tion Of fourteen centuries had confecrated. Standing greatly alone againft 
a contederacy of crowned desfots, the brought her armed myriads into the 
field, and compelled her enemies to flee with fhame and confution from the 
land which they bad im their vain and foolith imaginations already con- 
quered, and of which they were eager to divide the {poils.” 

Such, as {tated by the hiftorian, are the merits of that aflembly; but he 
has forgotten.a few glorious exploits, which as, in the opinion of the Re- 
viewer, they will undoubtedly fettle the vibrating balance in her favour, 
I {hall take the liberty to add.‘ With a daring hand the abolifhed the 
profetiion of the Chriitian religion, which, for upwards of feventeen cen- 
turies, all the learning and fcience of Europe had contidered as divine; 
and that no trace of it might be found in the rifing generation, fhe changed 
the calendar, and compelled Chrittian parents to educate their children in 
national {chvels,. where the name of Chrift was mentioned only to be bla{- 
phemed!. Standing greatly alone againft the Omnipotent, the decreed 
that death is an eternal fleep, and encouraged /hilosophers on a stage to chal- 
lenge and defy. that Being, whole exiftence and power were never before 
calied in quefiion by a natton:” 


The demerits af the Convention, being few in number, are of cqurfe 


very briefly f{ummed up by our 4onest biliorian, “ The magnanimity of -this 


Atiembly was fullied by licentiouine!s, and contaminated, by cruelty ;: but 
their actions will excite the admiration of every age; and a diftant polite, 
rity will, perhaps, /ardon while it deplores, their frailties and their faults!’ 

What the author means by pofterity perhaps pardoning what it cannet 
punith, I certainly do not know; but I would willingly hope better things 
of distant pofterity than that, with this author, it will confider the ‘crimes 


of the Convention as more than balanced, by the murder of a-virtuous fove- 


reign, and the abolition of the religion of Chritt. 
lam, Sir, your conflant reader, 


E..O. 1. 





Tae BLacpon Conrrovensy. 7 
‘An Address to Mrs. Hannah More, -on the Conclusion of the Blagdon Controversy. 
With Observations on an anonymous Tract entitled ‘* Statement of Facts.” 
By Thomas Bere, M.A. Curate of Blagdon, 8vo. Pp.70. 2s. Ro- 
binfons. 1801, 


T is with ferious regret that we have witneffed the continuation of this 
controverfy; and with {till deeper concern that we have feen it occafion- 
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ally degenerate into perfonal inve@tive, and degrading ribaldry. This cir. 
cumitance, to be lamented by ali ferious Chriftians, muft impofe a vaft 
additional weight of refponfibility on the individual whole conduét firft 
yendered an appeal to the tribunal of the public a matter of neceflity. 
The means by which all difpure might eafily, and honourably, have been 
prevented, we fuggefied in our former notice of the contreverfy; and on 
that point, whatever the more furious partifans of Mrs, More may aflert, 
we are perfuaded no difference of opinion can fubfilt among impartial 
men. But, however we may lament the prolongation of the conteit, 
we are not permitted to be filent {peétators of it, but muft difcharge that 
duty which we owe to the public, by examining, with care and attention, 
the weapons employed by the different combatants. 

Before, however, we approach the lifts, we muft enter our folemn pro- 
teft againft the prefumption of both parties, in one particular inftance; viz, 
that of identifying the perfons of the refpe¢tive champions with the church 
ahd with religion itfelf, On the one hand, the partifans of Mr. Bere would 
have us identify his perfon with the church, and thofe of Mrs. More repre- 
fent religion itielf to be attacked in her perfon. We think, indeed, the 
caufe of the Church to be materially interefted in this unhappy difpute, but 
that caufe would be the fame, were every thing imputed to Mr. Bere, b 
his worft enemies, as true, as we hope and believe it to be falfe; and fo 
would religion remain unfhaken, were all the foul infinuations againft the 
perfonal purity of Mrs. More, as well-founded as, we are verfanted, they 
are utieriy groundlefs. The friends of either party, who feek thus to efta- 
dlith an identity which exitts only in their own heated imaginations, injure 
the caufe which they are anxious to ferve, and are guilty of the wortt {pe- 
cies of prefumption. 

In the pamphlet before us Mr. Bere briefly recapitulates all the circum- 
ftances of the.Controverfy, explains fuch parts of his own conduct as feem 
to him to‘ tequire explanation, and comments with much feverity on the 
condu@t of his atlverlaries. He difplays, indeed, at the beginning of his 
addrefs, a degree of warmth and bitternefs which we cannot approve; but 
greatallowances are certainly to be made for the teelings of an injured man, 
awho has been ‘harpfled and perfecuted, in a manner almoft unexampled, 
nd:by the exercife of an extraordinary influence which’ very few  perfons 
new, or believed, to exit. 
vt nero comes Seng objec you propofed, purfued, and had, appa 
rently, once me effected, was to rob me of my charatter; and although 
you then proceeded to deprive me of my curaty, and degrade (as 1 can 
prove) ‘a man of thirty years blamele{s minittry, twenty years an incumbent, 
thirleen-yeats not an ulelefs magiftrate; and difmifs me aged and mfirm, 
fiamped with ignomity, branded with crimes, a houlelefs wretch, to wan 
der about my folitary way, foliciting and living on the cafual bounty of ab- 
horring-man; I will endeavour, Madan, to fheath acrimony, to check or 
{upprels refentment.” 

Surely fuch provocation was fufficient to rouze refentment, though not 
to juftify acrimony, and it is.not therefmre much to be wondered at, that 
the author's efforts to avoid the difplay of it, fhould not have been uniformly 
fuccefsful: ‘Though we cannot approve the declaration of Mr. Bere, that 


“Mrs. More’s condua to’ him “ is more crinvinal and fefs venial than even 


female impurity,” yet we think his challenge to his adverfary to {tand for- 


_ward in her own defence; and to plead her own caufe with the public, is 


manly 


el 
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manly and becoming. He truly ob/erves that the mere affetation of fupe- 
riority is no proof of its exiftence, and that filence inay as well proceed 
from conicioulnefs of guilt, as from contempt of an adverfary. Indeed, © 
Mrs. More appears to us to have been very ili-advifed, in {uffering her caufe 
to be pleaded by proxy, initead of exerciting her own well-known and long 
‘approved talents, in the laadable taik of felf-defence. If the erred in this, 
fhe-erred {till more in the choice of her champions. There f{carcely exifted 
‘a man, whofe evidence in such a cause could be more fulpicious, than that of 
Sir Abraham Elton, whofe former predileétion for the tenets and /ractices 
of MgtTHODISM (which we now begin to fufpe& derived both its origin and 
its name trom the “ r2¢ MEQOAEIAS 78 ArdGoas,” againft which St Paul fo 
emphatically warned the Ephefians) was notorious to the whole country, 
and to no one in it more {o, we believe, than to the trul y venerable Bilhop 
of the diocefe. But this and every other error, on the part of Mrs. More, 
have, we fear, originated in a mixed fentiment of unwarrantable contempt, 
unjultifiable confidence, and ill-regulated pride. We fay this with extreme 
concern, but it is the conviction of our minds, after a very attentive, and, 
indeed, laborious, examination of all the circumftances of the prefent Con- 
troverfy. We have long been acculiomed to selpe& the principles and to 
admire the exertions of Mrs. More, in common with a great portion of the 
literary, and a fi.ll greater portion of the religious, world; and we have 
molt acarkaile fiood forward in her, defence when rudely affailed by the 
peltiferous fhafts of malignant ribaldry. But, knowing that, in proportion 
to the extent of Ker influence, will be the mifchief relulting from any im- 
proper exercife of it; and feeling errors to, be the moit Pangerous in thofe 
who are moft refpeéted; imperious duty prefcribes the necetlity of probi 
this fubject to the bottom, and of fairly expofing its found and its rotten 
parts to the public eye. , aol 
« Whatever you can write or fay for your‘elf, or your partizan Sir A. 
Elton, or your other Nethinims fabricate or atteft for you, you will never 
be able to difprove, that Hannah More has not, under the matk of Sdnday 
Schools and a profeffed attachment to the Church, liftened to her ewn euly- 
gies, interlarded with the praifes of the Deity, in the extem qfhu- 
fions of * filly women ;” bringing a Liturgy, the moft ferjptitral farms 
hitherto compofed by man, into contempt and ridicule. I am perfuaded 
that I am not uncharitable, in faying, that I believe ufefulnefs to have 
been your objeét, when you publicly adopted extemporaneoué i in 
“ your {chools,” to be practifed by “ your teachers;” and rejééted fedate, 
fleady friends of the Church, preferring teachers, from ey your own 
sulle, O! praeclarum custodem ovium lupum !” 
This is a ferious charge; if made without a fufficient foundation, it could 
not. be. too feverely reprehended; but, if well-founded, reprehenfion as 
fevere muft be directed againft its objeé&t. As the advocates of the lad 
have laid great ftrefs on the circumftance of her not having ¢ftablithed the 
fchool at Blagdon, until the had been earneitly requefted hy the parifhigners 
fo to do, and have caft great blame on Mr. Bere, for havin joined in that 
requeft, which they are pleafed to confider (moft abfurdly) ag utterly irre. 
concileable with his fubfequent conduct, Mr. B. very. properly re:tates, 
with accuracy, the whole account of its eftablifiment. 
« You well know how cordially both my wife and felfegerted our‘elves 
to eftablith the Sunday School in the parith af Blagdon; will admit that 
without our fanction and fupport fuch an eftablithment Zemlihact have been 
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founded. The inhabitants feemed rather fufpicious and repulfive. You 
will recolleét, that at Cowflip-Green, previous to the admitfion of your in- 
ftitution, you folicited me to obtain by my influence a vifit to you from the 


‘churchwarden and overfeer, the purport of which was, that they might 
request you to open a Sunday School in their parifh. Madam, you then told 


me, this was to imprels the people with refpect for your eftablifiment. 


‘You have fince perverted it to a finifier purpofe; you have faid, ‘ You 
.fhould not have intruded into the parith of Blagdon, if you had not been 


solicited by the parochial officers.” You know, Madam, the thing was de- 
termined, beiore they, at my requelt, waited on you at Cowflip-Green, 

«« When by my infiuence you lad obtained, and without it you could 
‘not obtain, a béult in Blagdon, and the Sunday School opened, Hetry Young, 
‘a perfon whom before I had never feen or heard of, was introduced to me 
as your appointed mafter. He was then’ faid be a * topping man, a very 
proper and good perfon, one that would be a bleffing to the parith of Blag- 

on. , mal he 

« From this introdu@tion entertaining not the fainteft fhadow of doubt of 
the man’s character and abilities, I beflowed on the School and School- 
mafter every attention, encouragement, and fanétion. It increafed rapidly; 
it flourithed beyond expeétancy ; and I have heard you upon this occafion 
exprefs yourfelf in ftrong terms of fatisfaction’ My poor parithioners and 
their minifier, Madam, loved the Sunday Schéel; we had not then a fingle 
fanatic among us, and little thought “¢ the naiseless tenour of our way” would be 


a“ 


_ Obftruéted by new dogmas, or moletted by the profelyting fpirit of non-de- 
 feripts. ' 


« A little before you left the country for the winter, you called at the 
‘Parfonage, and after feme peroration, concluded with afking, if I liad any 
‘objeftion to the reading a fermon at the School on Sunday evenings. 
Somewhat alarmed, I faid, What fermons, Madam? You replied, Bi{hop 
Wilfon’s. The celebrity of his character, and your reputation, bore me 
down. .-l- did, I confels I did, in evil hour, confent; but from the mifer- 
able effeets of this improper indulgence, let all the clergy jealouily dread 
the minutef deviation from church difeipline. I have frequently and mott 


“= firteerely lamented this my incautious toleration. 


«Not thatthe true interefts of the Chrittian church can be impaired by 
glofs or ignorant expoiition, fuch excellent dif 
courfes.’But that, as yon well’know, under this licenfe, others of a very 
different ftyle and tendency were introduced,” 

All this account exhibits to our view a picture of encroaching fanaticifm 
that ought to be confidered with attention, 

Parva metu prim6, mox fefe attollit in auras ; 
Ingrediturque folo, et caput inter nubila condit. 

Mrs. More at firft condefcended to folicit the’ patronage of Mr. Rere, 
deigned alfo to court an invitation from the Churchwarden and Overfeer, 
even ‘{taoped to introduce her School-mafter to the Curate for his approba- 
tion; an approbation, be it remarked, which could only be folicited, or 

anted, onsthe coiifidence which Mr. B. was known to repofe in Mrs. 

ore; fory of the man himfelf, it appears, he knew nothing. Her views 


.. expanding asther School flourifhed, the requefted to have'a fermon read in 


it on a Sunday evening. She*confined her requeft to-a fermon of Bilhop 


—Wilfon’s. She gained the licence which fhe alked; and then “ others of a 
~ very different ftyle and tendency were introduced,” nor has Mr, Bere much 
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caufe for felcondemnation oti account of his condu@ on this occafion. He 
acted only asa odd man wou!d, generally, have acted. 

And oft, though wrsdom wake, fufpicion fleeps 

At wisdom’s gate, and to {implicity 

Refigns her charge, while ‘goodness thinks no ill 

Where no il! feems. , 

“ Duped by delufive appearances, (proceeds Mr. B.) and having, by my 
decided conduct in fupport of the Sunday School, both in the pulpit and the 
parith, precluded myielf from any derogatory information, even to fuch a 
degree that the fubfequent converiation which took place in the houfe of 
one of my parifhioners, (you will no doubt recollect it) was not revealed to 
me till a few weeks ago;—Vhe following is an attelted copy of it.—** Declar- 
eth, that’ about the time the Sunday School was eftablifhed at Blagdon, 
Mrs. Hannah More and one of her fifters called at the dwelling-houfe of 
this deporent; and after fome converfation on Sunday Schools, the fiffer, 
in the prefence of Mrs. Hannah More, faid they had a very clever man and 
woman at Blagdon, as teachers of the Sunday School; that they were Methe- 
dits; and they were forry to fay they could get none fo proper to conduct 
their schools as the Methodiits ; that most of their schools were conducted by peo- 
ple of that defcription.’—Thus lulled, 1. refied in calm unfufpicious fecu- 
rity, till I was awakened from my revetie by rumours not loud but deep.” 

Here is a new fact brought to light; and a faét fo ftrong, that, if it be 
well {ubftantiated, and Mr. B. affures us that he has written authorities tor all 
his allértions, which he is ready to produce “ to any gentleman who ma 
with to infpeét them,” it places the intention and the conduct of Mrs. More 
in the cleareft point of view. If the fail ta meet this direct and potitive 
charge, reluctant as we fhall be to draw the conclufion, it would be fome- 
thing more than candour not to afcribe her filence to her inability to 
confate it. But to proceed;— | . 

“ I found myfelf placed at this period ‘in a truly-delicate fituation, my 
duty and my friend stood in offosition; loath was I to offend the latter, but it 
vas Criminal to renounce the former. In this dilemma, | cherifhed a hope 
(alas, vain imagination!) that the one might be yet retained, and the other 
preferved. 

“ To effect this defirable parpofe, Mrs. Bere, Arivately and verbally, in 
the autumn of 1798, communicated to you, Madam, that it was reported . 
Young, your fchool-matter, held /rivate meeetings. A more delicate and 
inoffenfive mode of conveying this unacceptable information could not pof- 
fibly be devifed. If it were true, you by this means had it in your, powet 
silently te sufhress thefe unwarranable and mi{chievous innovations, If not, 
an opportunity was afforded you, to do juilice to the character pf your 
calumniated reprefentative; and at the fame to purify. your eltablithment 
from odious and difhonourable afperfions. Inftead of the expected alarm, 
you coolly and cautioufly demanded, if Mrs. Bere had ever attended one of 
thefe meetings. On being anfwered'in the negative, whether from fhe . 
furprize which the moft acute are fometimes fubject to in the moment of 
coniternation, or fome other motive beft known to yourfelf; you then, par- : 
ticularly and emphatical'y enjoined her to attend one. In coniegpenes of , 
your injunction, on the feqtent Chrifimas-eve, in company, awe {awa 4 444 
ladies, fhe did; having previoully informed your mafter of her't nh ag Ao 

“ The conduct of the matter in that convention was fo palps DEOMS woh ya's 
gruous with his avowed functiony that Mrs. Bere ‘deemed it high éxpe- 
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dient it thould be communicated to you; the next day after this meeting, 
your mafter’s very reprehenfible behaviour at the font, before the congre- 

tion, took place. On the 6th of January, Mrs. Bere wrote you the 
etter, No, 1. in the Conrroversy, in which is (are) narrated tome of 
the curious circumiiances that occurred in the private meeting, which, it 
feems, on account of the intrufion of thefe ladies, was con{iderably curtailed 
in duration and ceremony, fupprefling, in refpect to your feelings, the 
man’s behaviour at the font. 

“« On the prefumption that thefe fanatical practices were the waauthorised 
effufions of a wrong-headed hot zealot, | waited patiently for your reply, 
jn unabated confidence that you would immediately come or fend, and {pee- 
dily prevent a repetition of thele indecent and prepofterous proceedings. In 
the following month of April, and nor before, you juft condefcended to.obierve, 
« I detired my filter to fpeak to Mr, Young on the fubject of your letter,’ 
We felt the cold repulfe; but the magnitude and confequence of the {ubject 


‘communicated, encoyraged us co hope, that on your arrival in the country, 


which was then faft approaching, a thorough inveftigation would affuredly 
take place. Indeed | accounted for the feeming inattention, by conjectur- 
ing that you might deem it imprudent to commit your fentiments to paper 
upon this unpleafant affair.” 

Here we find that Mrs. More’s challenge to Mrs. Bere to attend one of 
the acknowledged meetings herfelf was; contrary, we fufpect, to the hope 
and expectation of her who gave it, immediately accepted. The challenge, 
however, ferved one purpofe; it put an effectual fiop to all farther conver- 
fation on the fubject. Perhaps, too, it was fuppofed that the confidence 
with which the challenge was given, would either prevent its acceptance, 
or ferve as a proof of profeiled ignorance afterwards. Mrs, Bere’s conduct, 
however, ftrictly correct throughout, completely difappointed fuch hope, 
and ‘defeated fuch ry mera if they were really entertained; The meet- 
ing, though * confiderably curtailed in duration and ceremony,” yet pre- 
fented, we find, fufficient to fatisfy Mrs. Bere’s mind, that the reports fhe 
had heard were very well-founded. She communicated the refult of her 
vifit to Mrs. More privately and refpectfully, She acted on this, as on 
other occafions, with fingular propriety, and we are the more anxious to 

lace this Jady’s conduct in a true poimt of view, as, we éxow, the moft 
¢anda'ous and mofi fal'e imputations on her character, have, not indeed 
in plain language, but by hints, inuendos, and infinuations, the hacknied 
refources of the moft fhamelefs, and now deiperate, partifans of Mrs. More, 
been induftiioyfly circulated. Mrs. More’s conduct, on this occafion, now 
that we ean behold it in one continued feries, from beginning to end, had, 
at leaft, the merit of consistency, and may give her a right {6 far to plead her 
ftrict adher ence of the Horatian rule, m this, zet sacred, drama o hers; 
| Siquid inexpertum fcena committis, et audes : 
Perfonam formare.novam, servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto pracesserit, et gibi constet, 
Mrs. Bere met with a cold repulfe at the time; and no fatisfactory anfwer 
afierwards; the Schools and Meeting, Mrs. Moye re‘olved, if poilible, to 
atinue, exempt from all controu] of that minifier, whofe interposition the 
| My folicited. She declared herfelf bound ta fatisfy herfelf that 
yg, Young, was no longer warthy of her countenance, . before the 
#eps. which might be injurious to him, . Againft this arrogant 
on, affuming the matk of juitice; we entered owr protedt at frit ; 
an 
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and we here renew it; again telling the lady that it was her duty to difmifs 
the man the moment fhe was apprized that he had incurred the dilpleaiure 
and excited the diflatisfaction of the minifier of the parith, By neglecting 
to perform this duzy, the became refponfible for all that followed, and a 
heavy refponfibility it is! Finding Mr. Bere refelved to be, indeed, the 
pattor of his own flock, and to aflert the rights attached to that venerable 
character, Mrs. More, firange to fay! appealed to the Bishop, by tranimit- 
ting a letter, from the Curate to herfelf, to his Lordhhip, accompanied by 
her own obfervations; or to ufe the words of the cia. Ny “ accompanied 
with certain charges againft the writer.” Mr. B., very naturally. upbraids 
his antagonift for, thus fecretly labouring to injure him in the mind of his 
venerable diocefan, and obferves, that whatever her motives were, they were 
wrong. They were, indeed, fo very wrong, and fo very hoftile to all ap- 
pearance of right, that even we are teaaed at this confummation of injul- 
tice, in the mind that could meditate, and in the fpirit that could execute, 
it. Tat mind muft be very different from the mind that has been cahibited 
to the world in the writings of Mrs. More; or skis {pirit mut have been 
feduced at {he moment, by fome infufion from the rancour of an evil being. 
Either way Mrs. More has done a deed, that in theory we could never have 
fuppoled her capable of doing, nay, we thould have “ oppoled a world in 
arms” if the world had phetendad to fuppofe her capable. In truth, the has 
done a deed that takes off confiderably from her elevation of character, 
a her to the common rank of religious life, and even finks her much 
10W it. ‘ ’ 

When Mrs. More found herfelf thwarted in her defigns, and her imperial 
will fo far overruled by competent authority, that her {chool: at Blagdon 
mutt either be conducted rightly or not at all, that is, that it muft literally be 
what it originally profefled to be, fhe determined. to deprive the children of 
-all thofe vaft advantages, both prefent and future, to fecure which had 
‘been ftated to be, her only object; and actually abolifhed her fchool.,, Of 
this part of her conduct we declared our fentiments freely and fully on_ our 
firit notice of the Controverfy: and the more ferioufly we reflect on it, the 
more ftrongly muft we condemn it. Mr. Bere may well afk “ were the 
fouls of thefe poor innocents lefs precious in your eyes after, than before, 
the detection of the private proceedings?” This circumftance alone gives 
irrefi tible ftréngth to the fulpicions that “ fomething more was meant than 
met the ear;” and that “ the Sunday Sehool was a mere pretext to veil 

fomething elfe.” ig 
The Sunday Schools, we are now convinced, and ¢his fact demonftrates 
the point to us, however religioufly they were defigned at firtt, were yet 
eagerly feized as means of milchief under the forms of religion, and were 
artfully and violently converted into batteries of aflault upon the church, by 
the foul fpirit of diflention from it, by a Calviniftical Mrs. More, and by all 
the Calviniftical amongft the Mcthodifts or the Prefbyterians. Much in 
the fame ftyle and {pirit did the Pretbyterians of the feventeenth century, 
thofe Methodists of a former age, only ail Calvinittical then, and g// Diflen- 
ters, fet up a practice of maintaining Lectures for the allernoons of 
Sundays. The church had provided na lermons for the afternoons; but 
fome private individuals, (who, probably, preferred preaching to praying) 
contributed to pay for them, -as others are now contributing to pay for Sun- 
day Schools. The leétures thus became as numerous then, asthe Ichools are 
now. Many of the clergy then concurred in the bufinefs, as many concur 
Let now, 
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now, and Mr. Bere among the reft. By the infirumentality of thefe Jec- 
tures principally, did the Prefbyterians gradually execute what we fee 
Mrs. More and* her affociates boldly attempting by the fchools; make the 
clergy co-operators, by miftake, in their own dettruction, even controul 
them when they would not fubmit to co-operate, and bring up at laft the 
very power of the Bifliops themfelves for breaking the ttubborunefs that 
would not bend. ‘The fortune of Mr. Bere tells us the fate of all. He took up 
the frozen ferpent in a pure fpirit of religious feeling. He cherifhed it in 
his very bofom., ‘He thits gave it life, and warmth, and vigour. It then 
began to erect its creft, to dart its tongue, and to dire@ its fury againit its 
referver. Let the Clergy, therefore, beware of introducing Sunda 
chools into their parifhes. They will fee what they will be, by what one 
of them was here. fenee! 
hi ~—— Cape faxa manu, cape robora, Pastor, 
Tollentemque minas et fibila colla tumentem 3 
Dejice. | | 
After the Chancellor of the diocefe had expreffed his fatisfaGtion with 
Mr. Bere’s conduét, ‘and when the’ Cuntroverfy was thought to be at aa 
end, a fudden revolution in the mind of the former tended to promote a 
prolongation of the latter. The approbation fo recently afforded was hatftily 
withdrawn, the Bithop wrote to Dr. Crofliman enjoining him to difmifs his 
Curate; and the Chancellor affirmed that this deciflon of the Prelate was the 
result of mature deliberation; and the Rector was difpofed to obey the man- 
date. | 

For this we formerly cenfured, as truth and honefty compelled us,to do, 
the conduét of the Rector, the Chancellor, and the Prelate, in {trong terms. 
And we think, that even the upright friends of Mrs. More, whom we {hall 
ever diftinguifh from the common herd of her danglers, whom intcieft or 
vanity has fixed in her train, will, upon a cool ‘review of all the circum- 
ftances of this extraordinary cale, ultimately be led to concur in our opinion. 
We are more Pecaaaes S anxious for the concurrence of one of thele, for 
whofe fpirit, for whole talents, and for whofe conduét, we have a peculiar 
veneration; but who appears to us to have been induced in the prelent inftance 
to deviate from his general correcine(s of opinion, by his very zeal for re- 
ligion, by his efteem for a writer in defence of religion, whom every friend 
to ena muft efteem, and by that cunning in the writer which too plainly 
marks her character, which, we thould have thought, could not a/ways have 
concealed from Ais eye the Calvinifm which it has betrayed to ours, but 
which now appears to be grafping at ower, in order to promote difunion, 
as well as Calvinifm, among us. We with, with all humility and refpect- 
fulnefs, to remind the venerable Bifhop of Bath and Wells, and any other 
Prelates who may have been difpofed, from the beft of motives, to patronize 
every fcheme of. the writer to whom we have alluded, and we are the more 
earneft to enforce this recolleétion, as we ourlelves have been hitherto un- 
willing to catch the light now bariting upon us; that the Bifhops in the 
feventeenth century, who patronized the Methodifts of the time, were 
treated with peculiar feverity by thefe, when, by their patronage, they had 
rifen into power. ‘ Sad experience, in the cafe of this moft pious Bilhop” 
fays an author, well worthy of all attention, Bifhop Hall “ as likewile of 
that of Archbifhop Ufher, the Bifhops Prideaux, Winniffe, Brownrigge, 
&c. hath taught us how well the party know to make their advantage of 
any, the least countenance and encouragement; and how ready they are to ime 
prove 
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prove it, notronly to the ruin of the conftitution, and fuch as with a jit 
and neceilary zeal oppole their defigns, but of those very persons also, undér the 
patronage of whom they get themsclves into power*.” The letlon is worthy af 
remembrance. ’ 

At this period of the controvetfy, Mrs. More had rea‘on to think her tri- 
umph complete ; the timid Rector of Blagdon was alarmed; the Chancellor 
of the diocele was firm in her favour; and the Bithon as firm in his decifion 
that Mr. Bere thould be difmifled trom his curacy. She had long ftruggled 
with Mr: Bere, but the had now thrown him upon the ground, When the 
contett began,, the had probably exclaimed, as the Imperial Juno of Litera- 
ture and Methodilm, 

Ait ego, que Divim incedo regina, Jovifque 
Et foror et conjunx, una'cum gente tot annos 
Bella geroy et quifqgaam numen Junonis adoret 
Preterea, aut fupplek aris imponat honorem? 
She, therefore, repaired finally to the place, from which fhe could com 
mand the ftorm to beat with violence upon the head of Mr. Bere. 
TFalia flammato fecum Dea corde volutans, 
Nimborum in patriam, loca fata furentibus au(iris, 
: AXoliam venit. 

The winds ruthed forth at the command of this Zolus. The order of 
nature was inftantly overturned. An elemental con{ution took place; and 
Mr, Bere was finking, with all his hopes, in the datliing ocean, 

Incubuere mari, totumque a sedibus imis 
Una euruique notufque runt, creberque procellis 
Africus; et vaftos volvunt ad Jittora tlucius. 

The. firft ftroke of the tempeft was the Restor’s appointment of the Rev. 
Mr. Drewett (of whom we fhall hereafter have occafion té notice more par- 
ticularly than we have hitherto done,) Curate of Cheddar, to the curacy of 
Blagdon. This gentleman notified his appointment to Mr. Bere, who 
returned a verbal anfwer, that he knew nothing of it, and thould perform 
his own duty. Mr, Drewett, accompanied by Mr. De-cury, however, 
repaired to the church; but finding Mr, Bore was not to be intimidated, the 
new curate, applied for, and odtained, a licenie!!!| This was at the end of 
June, or at the beginning of July laft; not long before the vifitation, Tm- 
mediately previous. to that vifitation, an anonymous pamphlet appeared, 
defigned, as Mr. B. tells us, ‘ to merge his character in everlasting infamy ;” 
and, no doubt, intended to prejudice the minds of the clergy who fhould 
meet at that vifitation againit him. He was, however, “ cordially 
seceived by his brethren at the vifitation.” And, {lrange to fay, two days 
after, only two days, Mr. Bere received a note from ‘Dr. Mois, the 
chaneellor, requefting an interview with him at Bath, as. he had a commif- 
fion to deliver to him from his father, the Bilhop. The interview accord- 
ingly took place. * Upon my entrance into Dr. Mols’s room, I was 
received with great politenefs; he was attended by a gentleman whom | 
fince found to be the Bifhop’s Chaplain. Dr. Mofs opened the buline’s by 
obierving, they. had called upon my accufers to come forward and subflan- 
tiate the charges alledged againft me; but that they had refufed, and cone 
fequently the .wholefell. That Mifs David’s letter tyittered to nothing. That 
‘ley had been grofsly impofed upon.” 





* Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, par 2. cathedrals, p. 56. 
They, 
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They, the Bithop and the Chancellor, or rather the Bifhop by the Chan- 
ceellor, and the Chancellor by fomebody elle, had been very grofsly im- 
pice upon, by being induced, or rather seduced, to aét as they rad acted. 


he Bithop, aged ahd infirm, and his fon, the Chanceller, acting for hiin, had. : 


now confessedly heard the charges againit Mr.’ Bere, not- only without ac- 
quainting Mr, Bere with them, but without calling upon the accufers: to 
fubfiantiate their charges againft him! They had even-proceeded to judge 
him, without doing either; to fentence him without a f, to condemn 
him without a hearing, and to punith him without a conviétion! !! This 
conduci in the Bifhop, for whom we entertain, officially and perfonally, fo 
much reverence; and in the Chancellor, whom we know not; but who has 
been reprefented to us as a man of fenfe and integrity, is fo “ extra 
normam,” fo “ preter normam,” and fo truly enormous in itfelf, that we 
think we cannot expofe it too freely. “ I have heard much of Mr. Bere’s 
conduct,” the Bifhop is made to fay in January before, ** and am so justly 
offended at it, that J think it my duty to recommend it to you,” the Reétor, 


* to difmifs him from your curacy,” and, “ your own good fenfe and scat - 
Sor the cause of religion, will immediately point out the frepriety of it!” (e. 25.) 


The Chance!lor even confirms this annunciation from -his venerable father, 
and, in February following, tells Mr. Bere himfelf, that ** his father’s mftruc- 
tions to Dr. Croffman were the refult of very mature deliberation, and that he 
has not fince feen any reafon for thinking them too Aeremp tery or too precipitate.” 
(rp. 26.) We thus combine the paft with the prefent and then fee, with 
double difgufi, the refult of the whole. We feea prelate “ fo juiily” of- 
fended at Mr. Bere as to ‘‘ recommend” a dismission of him from his cure, as 
to “ think it his duty” fo to recommend, and even to call upon the Reétor’s 
« zeal for the caule of religion” to execute “ immediately” what was fo re- 
commended ;—yet, ail this while, as we now find confetied, the prelate had 
received only the accusations, had acted upon the accusations only, had not 
communicated them to the accused, and had not had them substantiated even in 
attempt by the accusers. But, more than a month afterwards, the Chancellor 
comes forward to avow the recommendation of the prelate, to defend it as 
«* theerefult of very mature deliberation,” and thatefare to add that the pre- 
late has feen no reafon fince to think it “ too peremptory or too precipitate ;” 


; yet, all the while, as the Chancellor himfelf now comes forward agam to ac- 


nowledge, ao /ess than six months afterwards, “‘ they”—the prelate and ‘the 
Chancellor, ‘ had” only now‘ called upon the accufers to come forward and 
fubfiantiate the charges alleged,” had only now found the aeculers  re- 
fuled,” and did only now fee that “ coniequently the whole fell.” From fuch 
a Chancellor and from fuch a Prelate, may the kind arm of Heaven for ever 
protect all our clerical friends! The plain fact is, we believe, when {tripped 
_of all difguiie, that the behaviour of the Clergy at the vifitation sco days e- 
fore produced the change in the conduct of the Chancellor, and made him a 
tempt to throw a glofs over bis paft behaviour, which could wi Pe ae it: 
from a purblind obferver. Hence it was, that he anfwered to Mr. Bore’s 
manly declaration that he had only retained the cure to proteét his character ;- 
—*" you are right in the cure—you are the Curate of Blagdon. You are a 
very different perfon to what I expected to find; your character ftands high, 
you have very great friends. You were very keen, Sir.”—-Mr. Bere replied, 
‘that if he had faid or done any thing which had given his Lordthip offence, 
he was very forry for it.”—-This was a proper, becoming, and truly Chriftian: 
acknowledgement. Dr. Mois’s reparation, too, whatever its motive, was 
fair 
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fair and full. And here, it is much to be lamented that the bufinefs was 
not fuffered to ftop.— Mr. Bere’s friends, we think, acted injudicioully in ad- 
viling him to require a letter from the Bifhop, acknowledgirg that he had 
been impofed upon, and retracting the epifcopal mandate for Mr. Beve’s dif 
miflion from his cure. This requeit, the Bihop could not, we conceive, 
confiftently with his own dignity, grant; and Mr. Bere fhould have been 
fatisfied with the conceflions official! y made by the Chancellor. The Bithop 
made no an/wer to his letter; and another, written on the 24th of A cal, 
experienced the fame fate. It was afterwards ailerted, ata public meeurig, 
that at the interview between Dr. Mois and Mr. Bere the former had roprt- 
manded the latter. This Mr. Bere peremptorily denied, and the next day, 
he received a note from Mr. Barker, the Bihhop’s Chaplain, requefting an 
interview at Wells, on the laft day of Augult. There Mr. Bere was told 
that ample juftice was done him by continuing him in the cure; that the 
greater charges preferred again{t him were unfounded ; but that he was re- 
proved for the leffer by Dr. Mofs. Here was grofs mifconduct on the other 
fide; to reprove a Clergyman for charges, which had never been communi- 
cated to him, and without informing him who were his acculers, was a grofs 
violation of juftice, and a fhameful abufe of power. Well, indeed, inight 
Mr. Bere, now intift upon knowing who his accufers were, and for what he 
was reproved; and great caufe, indeed, had the Chaplain to bluth, at de- 
claring ‘it was impoilible to produce” the former; and that the !atter were— 
‘© The bell ringing ! Margaret Thorn ! Mr, Descury! That the narrative and jub- 
lication (of M; ! Bere) differed ! And publishing the Appeal !” We varn from this 
difgraceful feene with difguft. There have certainly been errors on both 
fides ; but thofe of Mr. Bere admit of great palliation if not of excu'e; while 
thofe on the other fide have neither excufe nor palliation to plead. The 
rights of Epifcopacy, aid the authority of our Bithops, we will ever iirenuoufl 
defend againfi all who fhall prefume to invade the one or oppofe the other ; 
but, at the fame time, we thall always be found among the foremolt to retift 
every abufe of power for the purpofe of oppreflion. If this be enmity to 
Fpilcopacy, we are its enemies; if this be Jacobinifm, we are Jacobins.— 
We invite that impudent calumniator, He Reverenn Josiah Hard, Esq. to 
make the moft of our confeffion. 

After his own interview with the Chaplain, Mr. Bere procured a friend, 
a Clergyman, to wait on the Chancellor ;—“ the gentleman obferved, that 
Mr. Bere had heard, that Dr. Mofs had reported that he had reprimanded 
Mr. Bere at the interview in Bath. ‘This, Sir, faid the Gentleman, Mr: Bere 
denies confidently in toto. Dr. Moss HEARD THIS AND WAS SILENT.” 

Thus have we gone through the whole of this narrative, which is certainly 
interefting to every member of the Eftablifhed Church. The remainder of 
the pamphlet is devoted to comments on “ the Statement of facis” by nine 
clergymen; and op the comments of the British Critics on the Blagdon Con- 
troverfy. Mr. B. oppofes, and generall y, with fuccefs, the evidence of other 
Clergymen to that of she nine; contradiéts and confutes feveral of the affer- 
tions advanced by the latter; fome of whom, we are aflured, are indebted 
to Mrs. More for their livings; convicts Meflrs. Boak and Drewett, in par- 
ticular, of perverfion and mifreprefentation; and std ged denies that 
methodifm has decreafed where Mrs. More’s fchools have been eftabliflied. 


« The Britith Critic for Auguft 1801, p. 216, mn all the exultation of 
triumph vociferates, that this darling ftatement of facts is ‘ a complete justi~ 
feation of every thing they afferted in April last, concerning Mrs, Moore’s schools,’ 
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Recapitulating in puff pofitive, “We then obferved that’ ‘the {chools" were 
placed under the ‘direétion and controul f the refident and officiating cleryyt 
man. We scrupled not to say that nothing was taught, and that wo regilation was 
made, without his express afprobation.” ~°’’ ores ts 

One obfervation “refpecting” Mrs.’ More’s fchools~is’ deferving “of ‘ati 
tention. hte | 1EBOD 

“« They are affeftedty denominated the’* Mendip, Schools?’ This appelta’ 
tion has been inferted in the title pages of the rtdle tracts difperfed inv that 
neighbourhood: the term has been indutftrioufly diffeminated in every 'di- 
reStion, and, being wel? chosen, has not bee wuptofitable, “Mheard laft pring, 
in town, that an immenfe traét of ground in Somerfetthire, inhabited here: 
fofore by uncivilized, wretched, ignorant, ha/fsavage ‘peofplé, had, by the 
means of thele {chools, been Aumanized and christianized; and that tlie ad- 
bia of them were incalculable, © © — 

«*“Nothifig can be more prepofterous ‘or delufive than thefe artful 
mifreprefentations. The truth is, the, trad of country, called Mendip, 
extends from eaft to weft perhaps twenty-five’ miles; f inay be about’ fix 
miles over ftom north to fouth, On and round ‘this well-cultivated” hill, 


there are at leaft twenty-five churches, and one cathedral: in no part of 


the Imperial kingdom (the vicinily of cities éxéépted) ‘are parochial 
churches more thickly feattered. The tract is inmediatély under te eye 
of the bifhop, and the inhabitants on it and round it are as induftrious and 
civilized as their neighbours; in my judgment they are nothing indebted 
to thefe fchools. I {peak confidently of the parith, of Blagdon, the morals 
of which have been dreadfully contaminated by their nightly private meetings. 
I have in my poileffion fuch horrible information from one of my parith- 
joners, as would harrow up the foul of every parent, aid fill with abhor- 
rence the mind of every devout perfon.” tap Henic~ 
Mr. Bere declares upon his honour, and we are as much pleafed at this 
declaration as his enemies will be vexed at it, that he was never, “ direét- 
ly nor indirectly concerned in, orat.any time countenanced, the low ri: 
baldry which this unfo:tunate controverly has fo abundantly produced.” 
Tt was not on account of Mr. Bere’s obfervations on the Britifh Critics, 
above quoted, that we were induced to place this article in the fecond 
department of our Review, but in confequence of fome obfervations, on 
this pamphlet of Mr. Bere’s, in the fame work, for January laft; arid on 
the whole of the Blagdon Controverfy, in another publication of a different 
defctiption, which has recently appeared, under the affeCted appellation 


of The Christian Observer.—W henever we have the misfortune to differ from 
the Britih Critics, we hall henceforth fiate the ground of that difference 


with munly freedom, but without forgetting, that we confider. ourfelves 
as labourers in the fame vineyard with them, and as intent on thé 
accomplifhment of the fame objeét, though adopting different means of 
attaining it. We fhall treat them very differently, therefore, from other 
Critics whofe efforts have long been directed to the fubverfion of out efta- 


blifiments in church or flate; or froma fet of new periodical writers, who ~ 


encourage fehifmatics i the church, and feek to {creen their fe¢tarian pro- 
enfities beneath an affected moderation, and profeilions of lo alty. 
The Britith Critics furely fpeak too. harflily of Mr. Bere, w heh they ob- 
ferve that “ a more uncharitable and atrocioufly revengeful {pirit we never 
faw exemplified, than appears throughout his whole ¢ Addre(s,’ and indeed 
through all his traéts.” Wedo not uniformly approve either the fpirit or 
| the 
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the ftyleof Mr, Bere’s writings, but certainly sey ought to have made great 
allowance for the feelings of an injured, periecuted man, who had been 
condemned without a hearing, and punihed without a conviction! . It is 
not in human nature to {peak of fuch treatment with rhilofophic coolnels. 
Agaiu, we appeal to the candour of thefe refpectable Critics, whether, 
alter Mr.,Bere’s pofitive,affertion of the fact, that the morals of his pa- 
rifhioners had been contaminated by the nightly private meetings of Mrs. 
-More’s {chools ;' and’atter he had premited, at the, very beginning of his 
« Addrefs,” that he had wyitten authorities for the assertions therein made, which 
he would readily proruce to any gentleman who might wish to inspect them, it was 
consistent with their impartiality, or their juitice, to fay  Wefee in thote 
allertions nothing -but implacable malice?” * Yet, does their dithelief of 
.them-appear to be: founded only in -their inability to dilcover any matks of 
methodijm in the printed works of Mrs. More, and in their high re(pect 
for that Lady. We, too, haye been accuftomed to entertain as high a re- 
{pect as any body could entertain for Mrs. More; and Mr. Bere can vouch 
for us, that we were far from bein difpofed to encourage this controverly ; 
but neither that refpect, nor the abfence of methodiftical tenets (admitting 
their abfence) from Mrs. More’s publications, can lead us to impeach the 
veracity of a clergyman and a magifirate, without fone pofitive proof of 
his falthood. _ We make tliis appeal to the Britifh Critics in full confidence 
that it will command their ferious attention; and in a {pirit of perfect 
friendfhip. We fhall only add one remark; which cannot fail to have its 
due weight with them, who are true friends to the Church, and as decided 
‘enemies to methodif as ourfelves. The negative proof to be derived from 
the purity of Mrs. More’s publications, muti, we apprehend, be fully coun- 
teracted and finally overthrown by the pofitive fact, of her having received 
THE SACRAMENT from the hands of a Layman ! !!—We have before us 2 
‘printed advertifément, publifhed on the 4th of March, 1802, in which the 
1s publickly reproached with having received the Sacrament from the hands 
of Mr. Jay, the, paftor of a diffenting meeting-houfe at Bath, which, pre- 
vious to the Blagdon Controverfy, Mrs, More was in the habit of frequent- 
ing. This document, we know, is mow in the polleflion of the Britifh,Cri- 
tics; it has not yet (April 15th) been contradicted; and we have been fur 
nifhed with collateral proof of the truth of the charge. This jact is decifive 
as to her intentions and her conduct ;—we did not mean to fate it, until 
we had reviewed the remaining tracts on the Controverly, which the ne- 
ceflary length of the prefent article compels us to pofipone till the next 
month; but the occafion called for its introduction here. Iisa faet which 
we lament moft deeply, becaufe it will inevitably tend to contract the {phere 
of Mrs. More’s utility, and, we are afraid, will materially diminith the 
effect of her writings. But, being a fact, it was our duty to ftate it; and 
fhe may thank her own imprudence, and the intemperate zeal and overbear- 
ing infolence of her moft forward partizans, for the difclufure of it. 

We are forry that the extent to which our remarks have been already 
carried, preclude the poflibility of inflicting that chafii/ement which we 
have in referve for The Christian Observer, the birth, parentage, and delign 
of which, with fome account of its founders, patrons, and publither, all 
connected with the Blagdoa Controversy, fhal! be the fubject of our future ani- 
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* Britith Criti¢ for January, p. 95. 
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madverfions. Thefe obfervers have already thrown off the mafk and ex. 

fed the cloven foot to view. They have begun the attack, after pilfer- 
ing a part of our plan, and thall be met. They merit caftigation, and they 
fhall receive it. 
: One point we have omitted to notice; the Britith critics have evidently 
mifconceived a paflage in the 34th page of Mr. Bere’s Addrefs, where they 
fuppofe him to allude to the Editor of their own work, when, ‘in fact, he 
alludes to the Editor of ** The Statement of Faéts;” and the Doéitor ad- 
verted to is clearly Dr. Randolph. The miftake was probably occafioned by 
‘the obfcure manner in which the fentence is weeded: It is proper, how- 
ever, to correét it. 

We have received a Lettet, on the fubjeét of this controverfy, which, 
though it do not proper! pom to this department of the work, we’ thall 
here infert; that every thing relating to the bufinefs may be kept together. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

IT is with much forrow that I fee the Blagdon conteft dwindling into a 
conteft of tcurrility and abufe; or rather, as I fhould fay, the Defenders of 
Mrs. More attempting a defence marked with the moti virulent inve@tive, 
and replete with the coarfeft of perfonal allutions. hes 

Had Mrs. More any thing to fay in her behalf, the fhould have committed 
it to advocates who would have maintained a propef refpect for the dignity 
of the Public, and have fpoken in terms of fobernefs and truth. The advo- 
cates fhe has now employed have greatly difhonoured her, as well as infulted 
the good fenfe of their readers, and infixed an indelible difgrace on the 
cainke they have efpoufed. Nothing more remains for Mr. Bere, than to 
obferve a dignified filence, in anfwer to all the petulant hofts of mercenary 
and anonymous {cribblers who have dared to call his integrity in queftion : 
and, fhould this be deemed worthy ofa place in your Review, I would ex- 
hort him to be above the petty derifions of his opponents—to leave the low 
arts of malignant {lander and perfonal jeering to Hannah More and her 
followers. Yes, [ would exhort him to put on the calm compofure of an 
elevated ig XPT {purn at the envenomed fwarm that would moleit 
his peace. To aniwer the peckings of anonymous objeétor is a talk un- 
worthy of him. It is in a great meafure ufelets, and it would eventually 
be endlels. For myriads of fach fkulking minions compofe the rear-guard 
of Mrs. H More. Let her exult in the prote€ion which fuch defenders 
can afford her, as well as all thofe under whofe authority they write. I 
aliude here to a late publication, entitled “ Animadverfions on Mr. Bere’s 
three pamphlets,” &c. and which may poflibly, fome time or other, come 
under your own obfervation. If it would not be prejudicing your opinion, 
I would call your attention to it, as one of the groffefi compounds of vulgar 
abufe and perfonal infult that ever difgraced the ara of Chriftianity, liberal- 


ily, and good manners. 


In your late No. you reviewed a farrago of abufe applied to yourfelves, 
and you fuppofed it originated from the Blagdon. Controverfy. I niean the 
mphlet entitled “ Impofture Expofed,” &c. bearing the fignature of 
ofiah Hard, Efq. It had, no doubt, its origin from the fource you {up- 


“pole; but if you imagined you were chaftifing Jofiah Hard, Efq. under his 


poper appellation, in your ftri€tures on that pamphlet, it is prefumed you 
were greatly deceived. Mrs. H. More has her Protzus’s about her, who can 


ailume any name or any fhape, and transform themfelves omaia in miracula 
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rerum, to. promote her purpofes and carry on her defigns. What will you 
think of a rev. divine, one too, dignified with the title of evangelical, en- 
tering the lifts with you, under the character of Jotiah Hard, Eiq.? I thall 
leave you to ruminate on this fuppotition, and beg you to make inquiry, 
fhould you have opportunity, whether in the vicinity of Cambridge, or, in- 
déed, in any other, Jofiah Hard, Eig. has “ a local habitation or a name.” 

I may alfo point out to you another inftance in which it is believed that 
arév. divine, of the fame calt with the preceding, in order to indulge his 
natural dilpofition for the abufive and {currileus, and his tafle (to make ule 
of his own black language) for the “ blackguard,” has ailumed the garb of 
maritime lieutenant. The infiance referred to is in“ An Alterative E,pittle 
to Mr. Spencer, of Wells, by Lieutenant C. H. Pettinger;” dated from 
Clifton. Knowing fomething of Clifton, I rifk no contradiction in faying 
no fuch perfon exifis there. And the current report is, that the [wagering 
lieutenant is no other than the meek and modeft Mr. Drewett, curate of 
Cheddar. Mr. Spenfer, in a book intitled “ Truths, &c. refpecting Mrs. 
More’s Schools,” characterifes this gentleman as being “ as slippery as an eel,” 
and who (if he cannot contradiét this report, and if he can J here folicit 
him to do it) appears to be capable of changing his tone as often as the 
cameleon his colour. ) . 

I will not, Mr. Editor, detain you longer at prefent, but, may, perhaps, 
héreafter, pdint out to you fome truths re{pecting the mean author of the 
mean pamphlet intitled “« Animadverfions,” &c. Andam, 

SUS ee Yours, &c. 


~9--» March 22, 1802: Hownesruws. 
4 * j 
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by NewsPaPeERs. 
Mr. Epriror, 


Was much pleafed with fome very juft and forcible remarks on News- 

papers contained in your truly excellent Review for November Jaft, and 
perfectly coincide with you ‘in opinion, that they are, with very few excep- 
tions, the peftilential vehicles of vice and immorality, of political difa fection 
and religious fcbifm. Your ptophetic denunciation, that “ without unufual 
exertions on the part of Government, or the fpecial interpofition of Provi- 
dence, the time is not far diftant when the fruit of the tree will arrive at 
maturity, and its poifonous effects become manifett to the world,” will, I 
fear, be foon too awfully verified by the event. ' 

To thefe reflections 1 have been led by accidentally taking up, a few 
days fince, not one of thefe diurnal, but an beddomadal publication, entitled 
« Bell's Weekly Meffenger, for Sunday Jan. 10, 1902." Under the arti- 
cle in the firft column “ The Politics of Europe,” I read, to my no fmall 
aftonifhment and indignation, the following fentence :—Speaking of the 
tardi-graduous motions of the Congrefs at Amiens, (I ufe their own terms) 
-which, according to the conduétors of this Paper, are wholly to be traced 
to the clathing interefts of Auftria and Pruffia; to the endlefs j aloufies of 
the members of the Germanic cy Poe the one, na asp of 

ietts ; «6 We do not hefitate to repeat what we have often 
the Priefts; they add “* Wed Pp devin 
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afferted, that the debated fecularizations and indemnities cannot be fettled, 
unlefs the uNtTED FIAT of England and France cuts off at once the Gor- 
dian Knots ; and this circumftance leads us to add, that the conclufion of 
the Treaty will bring forth events by which the interefts of Great Britain 
will be confiderably advanced.” I pretend ‘not, Mr. Editor, to the {mallet 
fhare of political or diplomatical knowledge, but, ignorant as I may be in 
thefe point., it ftrikes me, a fentiment is here expreffed which ought not 
to appear in a Britith Journal. Has it not been one of the chief objects of 
the late war to oppofe that Jacobinical principle on which Republican 
France has fought to realize her infatiate views of wild ambition and {elf- 
aggrandizement; the fubjugation and difmembering of the territorics of 
her weaker neighbours? And after fo much treafure has been exhaufted, 
fo many lives of our brave countrymen have been loft, and fuch unpara- 
lelied exertions have been made in this glorious caufe, fhall we not only 
bafely acquiefce, but even ftill more bafely become coadjutors in this ini- 

uitous fyttem of injuftice and oppreffion ? Shall we, on whofe hofpitable 
eves the unhappy and injured family of the Pourbons have found a 
fecure and grateful refuge from the relentlefs fury of their regicide pertfe- 
entors, unite with a perfidious and arrogant republic in dilpoffetling the un- 
offending Princes of Germany of their hereditary and paternal dominions? 
Surely the idea is an infult to our national character. There was a time, 
Mr. Editor, when fuch language would have excited the univerfal ab- 
horrence and indignation of a Britifh Public. But we are ftrangely altered: 
a liberal and plvs aquo accommodating fpirit of liability and conceffion to the 
Great Nation feems to be the prevailing temper of the times. This forcibly 
recalls to my recollection a fable I once read when a boy, in which a lion 
éonceiving a fir ng attachment for a peafant’s daughter, is faid to have 
made a formal demand of her in marriage. The father of the maid, how- 
ever, averfe to the unnatural alliance, yet dreading the confequences of a 
refulal, aifented to his propofals, out ftipulated that previous to the fulem-_ 
nization of the nuptials, his intended fox-in-law thould permit his feet) to be 
drawn, as alfo his naz/s to be cut off. Blinded by the violence of his paf- 
fion, the too credulous animal accepted the conditions, and fubmitted to 
the operation. ‘Lhe retult may be eafily anticipated. Thus deprived of 
the means of defence, he fell an eafy prey to the treacherous ruftic, who 
quickly difpatched him. ‘The fable is by no means foreign to the prefent 
ftate of public atkairs, and the application, I truft, will invariably be kept 
in mind by the Premizr, during the now pending Negociations for 
Peace. 

1 now come to the latter part of the fentence which is the fubje@ of my 
prefent Strictures.—‘* And this circumftance leads us to add, that the con- 
clufion of the Treaty will bring forth events, by which the interefts of 
Great Britain will be confiderably advanced.” On this point I have only 
to obferve, how far, in the mind of a Jacobin Negociator, the advanciug 
the interefts of his own nation may be confidered as a fair plea for violat- 
ing the Jaws of juitice and equity, I pretend not to decide ; but, in an old- 
fainioned book, Mr. Editor, which I often read, and for which (notwith- 
Rtanding Mr. Thomas Paine and other cufdem faring have, or kindly en- 
deavoured, to remove thefe antiguated prejudices) I ftill fecl a reverence; 
_I am told we are not to do evil that good may come of it. Abjuring and 
detefting therefore, as Ido moft folemnly, as damnable and heretical, that 
jecvitical doctrine, that the end fanlifies the means, I cannot believe any 
individual 
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individual of national happinefs will refult to us from a peace founded on 
the rain or defpoliation of others. 

The “ Review of the Politics of Europe” which has given occafion to my 
prefent Stridtures, concludes with an elaborate and mott folemn panegyric 
on the Chief Conful of the French Republic. To enter into a ferious refu- 
tation of this grofs adulation would be fuperfluous and unneceflary. The 
character of Buonaparte has been drawn by many able and impartia! hands; 
nor have all the palliating arts of Infidelity and Jacobinifim ever been able 
to throw a foftening thade over the dorrid deformity, fo confpicuous in every 
feature of that difgufting portrait in which this “ Corfican Adventurer” has 
been fo faithfully reprefented. 

It now only remains, M-. Editor, that [ apologize for my prefent in- 
trufion. Believe me, this is the firit time I ever addrefled the Editor of a 
monthly, or any other, periodical publication; nor thould I have prefumed 
to do fo in the prefent inftance, had I not been encouraged by your aifur- 
ance of being always ready to examine the friendly communications of 
thofe, whofe fentimen s are congenial to your own: and fuch I aifure you 
it will ever be my higheft pride to confider mine. I cannot flatter myfelf 
this letter will be deemed worthy of infertion in your Review, but if in 
your anfwer to Correfpondents you will favour me with your opinion of 
this production, I thall receive 5 our inftructions with all the deterence be- 
coming a tyro in compofition: and I feel confident I cannot foli-it it from 
a founder head, or a more upright heart. 

Oxford, — Yours, moft refpectfully, 
January 21, 1802. ACADEMICUS, 


P.S. Perhaps, Mr. Editor, we fhall fhortly be informed that no perma- 
nent domeftic peace and tranquillity can poflibly be expeéted till the wited fat 
of the “ fovereign majefly of the people” abolifhes the regal authority, epifcopacy, 
hereditary titles of nobility, the Teft a€t, and cuts off at once other gordian 
knots highly prejudicial and inimical to Jacobimical and Prefbyterian mtercf:. 
This 2o doubt would lead to events by which the LAUDABLE AND PATRIOTIC 
views of some MeN would be greatly promoted, and the accomplifhment of 
them confiderably facilitated. 





——— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR, 
ERMIT me to refer the writer in ycur Review, who ftyles himfelf A 
Prefbyter of the Church of England, to my laft work “ Religion with- 

out Cant ;” in which he and the whole evangelical fraternity will, 1 truft, 
find the retort courteous to the majority of bis ftrictures and of their alper- 
fions. Your correfpondent feems to lay great {trefs on the works of Beve- 
ridge, Hopkins, Noel, and others, whom he calls Hutchinfonian divines ; 
and whom he appears to confider as the talifmans of orthodoxy, and the in- 
vulnerable champions of genuine Chriftianity. If this gentleman, who 
is not deficient in ingenuity, fhould be ingenious enough to fabricate a 
pair of theological {cales, and into one of them would put all the divinity 
that is to be found in the writings of Beveridge, Hopkins, Noel, &c, 
and into the other all that can be extracted from the volumes of Jere.ny 
Taylor, and of Ifaac Barrow, he will find that the former would be, 
comparatively, only as froth and wind upen the balance. The Préi- 
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byter afferts that Hooker was a Calvinift; I will candidly confefs, that I 
had myfelf on e entertained the fame opinion ; but, on farther examina- 
tion, as I have hinted in the errata to “ Religion without C ant,” I] am con. 
viuced, from the unrver{al {pit and tendency ‘of his works, and particularly 
his Ecclefiaftical Polity, that Hooker had hardly any greater relith for Cai- 
vinifm than the Curate of Hanbury. J he writer impeaches my orthodoxy; 
but, it my ideas of what con{titutes a church be jutt, it will be found he is 
lefs orthodox than mytelf; for, 1 have good reafon for believing that the 
religious opinions which I have maintained, are agreeable to thofe of nine- 
tenths of the exifting eftablithment; and confequently, it will follow, that 
I am ten to one more orthodox than any of my evangelical antagonitts. 
But the true way of meafuring theological orthodoxy is not fo much by 
the agreement or difagreement of our ‘opinions with the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, or with the fallible conclufions of any man or fet of men whatever, 
as with the general jenfe of Holy Scripture. Yor as the wife and temperate 
framers of our articles have modetily atferted, general councils may err and 
have erred in things pertaining unto God; ‘and, confequently, the true 
teft of orthodoxy or of heterodoxy, is to be found only in the writings of 
the New Teftament; and, more efpecially, in the difcourfes of our bletled 
Saviour. I am not unwilling to truit the trial of my orthodoxy to this 
itandard; and I think that if a fteady conformity of doctrine to the exprefs 
precepts of Chrift be allowed to afford a juft criterion of right notions in 
theology, thefe fentiments, which | have efpoufed, will be found, beyond 
all comsparifon, more orthodox than thole of this gentleman or any of the 
names on his long roll of Hutchinfonian divines. Your correfpondent 
intimates that 1 deny the influence of the Holy Spirit. ‘This is incorreét ; 
as any one may fee, by turning to the Anti-Calvinift, fecond edition, page 
12, line 1 and 2; but I more particularly requeft the attention of the Pret- 
byter to that part of my ‘* Religion without Cant” which is entitled “ The 
Doétrine of Grace,” and in w hich I have endeavoured to evince the opera- 
tion,and endeavoured to fhew the neceffity of fuch an influence ; though my 
opipions on this, as well as on other topics, may be very different {rom 
thofe of the Methodifts, who are undermining the church from within, or 
who are labouring, night and day, to fubvert it from without. I will not, 
Sir, prefume to trefpats much longer on your patience or on that of your 
readers ; but will add, once for all, that, notwithfianding any petulant 
remarks, or invidious iuggeftions, any angry invective, or foul re proach, 
with which I may be attacked by the whole embodied hott of Hutchin- 
fonian divines, or of evangelical fanatics, it is, henceforth, my calm deter 
mination to leave the works, which | have already publithed, or which I 
may hereafter publifh, to ftand or fall by their own inherent ftrength, with- 
out making any attempt to bolfter tiem up by fubfequent vindications. 
If the theological opinions, which I have maintained, be true, and agree- 
-able to fcripture, judicioufly interpreted, they will defend themfelves; 
and time muft rather increafe than diminifh their ftability; but, if they 
be falfe and contrary to that Chriiiian doétrine, they are not worth defend- 
ing; and the with of my fou}, in that cate, would be, that their exilience 

might be as fhort and their intluence as circumfcribed as poilible. 

Belicve me, Sir, 
With much refpect, 
March 8, 1802, Your obliged humble fervant, 

Hanbury, naar Soutbum, Warswicl hire. Roweart FeLrirowe8s, 
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The following Metrical Pape 4s adopted b; M,. 4 r of e5507 Da LZEL, fc erskee 
in the new Ldition now printing of his very useful bok, the Analecta Greeca 
Portica. 

The MSS from which Mr. Dalzel drew up the Paper and translated it into Latin» 

were communicated to him severai months ago. 


eH \S annotationes in Sophoclis CEd:pum Tyrapnum et Furipidis 
Medeam vitum ett exordiri a brevi expolitione metrorum preci- 
puorum, quibus uf funt Poéta Graeci Tragici; metrorum {cilicet Iambici, 
Trochaici, et Anapzllici. Hance autem potiflimim debeo humanitati viti 
docti Jac. Tare, A, M. fupra laudati, [Proem. in Not.) qui mecum ami- 
cillimeé Communicavit fequentia Schemata, accurati\s certé et verids exhi- 
bita, quam in Grammaticis, vel in ullo de re metricd Gracorum traétatu, 
invenire eft; idque tim ex propria obfervatione, tim ex notulis pretiofis, 
quibus nuperam fuam editionem Euripidis Hecube, Oreitis, et Phanifla- 
rum initruxit vir celeberrimus Ricakpus Porson. 
l. De Merro Jamaico. 

Metrum Jambicum Trimetrum Acatalecticum, apud Tragicos {criptores, 
in locis imparibus, 1. e. in loco primo, tertio, et quinto, recipit vel Jambum 
vel Spondeum ; in Jocis vero paribus, 1. e, fecundo, quarto, ct fexto, lam- 
bum folummodo. Sed, 

1. In omnibus locis imparibus, pro lambo Tribrachys; in primo, pro 
Spondeo Anapaiius vel Dactylus; in tertio, Dactylus folummoedo; in quin- 
vy, neuter corum, ilare potell. 

2, In locis paribus, ultimo excepto, Iambus in Tribrachyn refolvi po- 
teil. 

3. In omnibus locis, praeter ultimum, fi adhibetur Nomen Prosrium, Ana- 
pxiium licet admittere. Hoc modo, 
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OBSERVANDA. 

1. De Anapetfio vel Dactylo in carmen lambicum vel Trochaicum cum 
Nomine proprio admuittendo, metro revera inviclato ubi violari videtur, vide 
que magno ingenii acumine oblervavit Clarkius, ad Hom. Tliad. 8, 811. 

2. Paufa, que femper fit in lambico Trimetro Tragico, et femper ad 
finem vocis, locum habet plerumque poft wo lnaiuien, interdum pott &20mas- 
péen, uti lineola fimplici perpendicular fupra denotatur. Fit tamen excep- 
tio in gratiam @ primativi, et prapolitionis in ccmpohtione, Sic, Soph. 
Antig. v. 77. ; 
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3. Rea ftructura [ambici Trimetri Tragici, afque metrici difiribu- 
tio melits intelligentur; atque cau/a mutationum pedum regularium dilucr- 
dias apparebit, fi, cum Dawefio, [Vide Mutc. Crit. edit. Burgefs. pp. ly 4, 
195.) verfus difpertimus in binas metri portiones, ut prior fit lambica ws:6y- 
prarpns, polterior Trochaica i79usucpys. Ad hanc rationem femper {pectat 
Jambicus Trimeter, five pauia iit proxime poit meOnpiaton, feu, more minis 
ulitato, pott EPO nuspcon. Sic, Eur. Orett. verfs. 6, 7. 

Kopu}n; Umegl:Aa | wha— deextve WET Ow, 
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Atque adeo nullus pes ultimam i2nipéen Iambici Trimetri intrare potett, 
qui fede congruent in. ultima i70nmége Trochaici Tetrametri Catalectici 
excluditur ; et vice ver{a: namque omnino eedem sunt ha metri portiones. Itaque, 
quoniam, ut infra videbitur, Daétylus in fedem quartam Trochaici Tetra- 
metri Catalectici admilti nequit; idcirco Anapaftus fedem tertiam Iambici 
Trimetri Acataleétici non, nisi propria Tragicorum fronuntiatione violatd, hoc 
eft, ipfo metro jugulato, poteft obtinere. 

4. Quanquam vulgarem fcanfionis methodum, utpote ufu comproba- 
tam, fupra exhibuimus, qua verfum vulgd vocatum lambicum Trimetrum 
fex pedibus conitare fecimus, ejaique loco tertio et quinto, cum viro doe 
tiflimo Ric. Porfon, [Vide Praef. ejus ad Eur. Hee.] Anapatium excluti- 
‘mus; tamen querentibus qualis pes, et quare in certis quibufdam locis, 
legitimé admittendus (it, vera ratio ex iis, que de hujus carminis ftructura 
tradiderunt Bentleius et Dawefius, colligenda eft. [Vide Mile. ubi fupra.] 
Eorum nomina hic conjungere licet, quia nulla inter eos in hac re alicujus 
momenti intercedit difcrepantia. Ecce igitur novum hujus carminis Sche- 
ma ad mentem feré Bentleii, Dawefii et Porfoni conitructum, et nunc pit- 
mim, ut uno intuitu confpiciatur, exhibitum. Sic, 
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Atque adeo in Iambico Trimetro, ita ad modum feanfionis Trochaicum 

adaptato, Trochzus tantim et Tribrachys in fedes impares, et praeter hos 
Spondeus ct Anapetius in pares, admitti poflunt. Quam brevis hecce 
ratio, memorizque retentu facilis! Quam multéd praeftantior Iambico {che- 
‘mate, quippe quz et oculis magis dilucida, et auribus gratior, quia nume- 
rofior, fit! Summa est preterea ci cum regulis carminis Trochaici Tetrametri affini- 
tas; ade6éque rem metricam Dramaticam fimpliciorem fimul et luculentio- 
~rem efficit. “Tétus, quem vocat Dawelius, in primas omnium quatuor pe- 
dum fyllabas pariter incidit, et hic indicatur nota accentiisacuti. Sic, Eur. 
Med. 1167. 

Maxon ess WaT: p% mas waoa: osbev. 

[warspx pronuntiandum fere ac fi feriptum fuiflet war er.4 

Soph. CEd. Tyr. 537. 

Idey tw’ & tas, rar’ Gy devew Wier ; 
(é& «wos feré tanquam fxs.) 
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Quod autem ad Porfoni ob‘ervationem attinet, [ad Eur. Hec. 347.J— pau- 
cifiimos apud Tragicos verfus occurrere fimiles Ionis initio,” 


* ’ 
Araas & xxAntosos verees &” gxvov, 


vide Monthly Review, Sept. 1801. p. 107. [Cf. Eur. Hec. edit. Hermanni, 
Lip!. 1800. p. 107. ubi multa fubtilids et acrids difputata funt.] 


Il De Merro Trocuaico. 


Metrum Trochaicum -Tetrametrum Catalecticum, apud Tragicos fcrip- 
tores, in locis imparibus Trochaum tantim, in paribus Trocheum vel 
Spendeum recipit. Sed, 

!. {nimparibus Trochzus in Tribrachyn refolvi poteft; et, fi adhibetur 
nomen proprium, pro eo licet Dactylum fubitituere, fed forfan boc tantim 
in primo, fecundo, tertio, quinto, et fexto. 

2. In paribus, ultimo excepto, Trochxus in Tribrachyn, et Spondeus 
in Anapeiium refolvi poteft. Hoc modo, ; 
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1. In Trochaico Tetrametro Catalectico femper fit paufa poft dimetrum ; 
et dimeter cum voce femper terminari debet: uti fupra denotatur fimplici 
lineola perpendiculari. Excipitur autem « privativum, et forlan’a pro apa 
simul, Sic, ALich. Perf. v. 165. 

Tavra por daran pat popay” a | Peasés isw ty Sesot. 
Eur. Iphig. Aul. v. 324. 
Ov, welv ay deikw Anvacts @ | waxes taly:foxpytya. 
Quod fi difplicet hic veriiculus, facilis eit emendatio : 
Or, wely ay Saku Anvacios | waos ralyeleoy pie. ' 

2. In metris verd Tiagicis lambico ct Trochaico quefiio adhue eft: 
Utrum licet pedibus refolutis concurrere, et quibus ejutmodi pedibus, et 
in quibus locis? In metro lambico Anapzttis non licet concurrere. Eur. 
Oreit. v. 20. 

Mevsdws “EAryvnv,—&c. ita corrigi debet : 
M:veAx08 “Easvny | 6 dt Kavrasprms ers Asyos. 

Affirmat poft Dawelium Porionus, [ad Oreli. 499.] ne Comicis quidem 
licere Anapzftum ponere in quaria fede lambici Trimetri, praeeunte Dac- 
tylo in tertia. Quod tamen de Dactylo fequente Anapzltum non eft eadem 
caufa, cur itidem dicendum credis. In Tragicis autem ‘Trimetris nulls 
dubito quin, fi Nomen frojrium excluditur, quivis pes refolutus in ichemate 
fupra tradito admiilus cum altero coneurre:e pouilit, tam in precedente wp- 
Oemiéces, quam in fublequente if Onsuégn: et eorum nonnulli rever& ¢con- 





* Qui verfus quidem ita cormgendus eft: 
Araas 6 vatois XUAKIOLT Hy H pLBVOV. “4 
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curfere inveniuntur. Atqui rar invenitur verfus fimilis fequenti: Oref, 
635. ) 
‘Av Axis, aTROO%, WATE Eb rnabuy Wx EX. 
‘cujus rei evidens eit ratio. Pauctflimi enim Iambici Trimetri Tribrachyn 
habent in primo Joco; et res, que fingula rar6d occurrent, rariilimé fimul 
coire oportet. 
Ii]. De Metro Anapestico. : 

Metri Anapeftici Syfiema apud Poétas Tragicos ¢ Dimetris pracipué 
confiat; et tum ab‘olutiflimum ett,— . 

1. Quando unufquifque pes, aut faltem unaquaque Syzygia, definit in 
vocem ; et ; 

2. Quando verfus penultimus Syfiematis ef monometer AcataleAicus, 
quod vulgé Bao; Anapettica vocatur; et ultimus eft Dimeter Cataledicus, 
cujus fiructura eadem eft ac ultima ifOnyipées; in verfu hexametro heroico ; 
nam huic omnino timilts eff, et, uti hac, mulid amantior Anapziti quam 
Spondei in metro fecundo. Hoe verfu excepto, qui vulgo appellatur Pare- 
miacus, reliqui verfus fyftematis Anapzitici, apud Tragicos, funt omnes vel 
Dimetri vel monometri Acatalectici, et in quocunque loco recipiunt indif- 
ferenter vel Anapaitum, vel Spondeum vel Da@ylum. 


OBsERVANDA. 


1. Pauciffimi verfus, apud Tragicos, 4 priore canone fupradiéo rece- 

dunt, fimiles huic Soph. Philoét. tub. fin. 
Neptais ariaosy imevéapent,— 

Hac autem variatio, auribus minime ingrata, fubinde occurrit apud Ari- 
ftophanem, praefertim in terminationibus -2 aut -» aut -e, uti fupra. 

2. Obfervent stirenes Paremiacum elle ubi pott tres pedes quatuor tem- 

orum una redundat fyllaba, qua, quia fententiam claudit, communis ha- 
oie: nam nulla licentia permittitur ultima fyHaba verlis Anapaxitici nif 
in Pargemiaco ad finem fententiw ; fed femper connectenda ett cum vertu 
fequenti, ac fi pars eilet ejufdem verilas, fcanfione non interpe'lata: quae 
vulgé vocatur Zwatex. Vide Bentley against Boyle, p. 132, &c. edit. Lond. 
1sy9. Clarke ad Hom. Iliad, @, 51. Dawes Mile. Crit. p. 30. edit. 
‘Bargels, 

3. Ex fupra dictis igitur liceat, illufrationis gratia, proponere emen- 
dationem v. 106. Kur. Med. que Clarkium {ad Iliad. z, $2.) et Brunc- 
kium [ad locum] videtur effugitie: 

Axay 8° tk aweyn: tSaseruétyo— 

C], —— 2 if aexn: Oberpabvov—— 

Br. DS aeya: tb aigoptvor— 
Sic autem—-(notantur fc/us, now accentus)—-reponendus eft: 

Amro O° wenn: §& wierd. 

Ad eafdem quoque normas, et ad Evaétex, nunc extra omnem controver- 
fiz aleam a Terentiano, Bentleio, et Dawetio potitam, eXigere aulim quof- 
dam verfus ejuidem dramatis, qui, uti vulgo leguntur, ferée totidem viden- 
tur completti errores, vv. 1092—1099, 
arrx yue isin 
Mssox xxi wiry 0 Tecoopirer, 
Motias bends marzion po co’ 
T]augor TAP dy yivag fy TeAAxis 
{non woda ace] 
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pe. oes t ve bs ey sora’s 
vu ——" vu = To yu zinwn oe mops ‘Gov. 
Hic, fententia atque una Syitematis portio in Paremiacum definit, praece- 
dente Monometro Acatalectico, five Basi Anapaiiica. 
Kas Cries Berrely, cities esouN 
Tapes mr Esg%1—x. T. A. 
cr 

Que veré de tribus precipuis metris Tragicis fupra difputavimus, ini- 
quum foret non agnofcere nos eoram fundamentum inyenitie in libello cui 
titulus: dn Analysis of the Greek Metres: By J. B. Searle, D. D. cujus editio 
tertia nuper prodiut; opere, fine dubio, viri eraditiflimi, fed minus abfolu- 
to, (abiit verbo invidia) quam quod pofiulare videretur pracfens haram re- 

um provecta jam, alque etiamnum progredicns, cognitio. Ne hoe temeré 
diétum videatur, lectorem relegamus ad cap. 1. fect. 1. ubi vir doctus me- 
trum lambicum tractat. 

Vulgaris doctrina ibi tradita, de pedibus quos recipit Iambicus Trime- 
ter, certé minus recté fe habet; et correctio ejus Portoniana firmioribus 
nititur fundamentis, quam ut ullo criticorum conatu fubverti poflil: neque 
nihil ad correcticnem illam firmids fiabiliendam conterre forfan centebitur 
quod nos de ultimis portionibus Trochaici Tetrametri Catalectici et tambici 
Trimetri, cas nempé omnind eafdem cile, obfervavimus. 

Verfus primus, quem ibidem protulit vir doctus utpote Anapafios reci- 
pientem vice Iambi et Spondei, triplicem, uli nunc legitur, errorem con- 
tinet: Oreft, 20. 

MiytAws “Eacyny Oo: Kautzsurne eas ASH. 

Nam, 1. Incipit, malo quidem augurio, aduobus Anapeftis. 2. Paufam 
tollit, atque adeo fibi ipfi necem contcifcit. 3. Confuetudinem Tragicorum 
Grecorum violat, conjungendo voculam 2: cum Ka- ad longam efficiendain 
fyllabam. [Vide Porfon, ad Orelt. 64. et vide fupra ad atque infra 
_ad Eur. Med. 250] 

Verlus quartus ibidem exhibitus nihil eft ad rem; non enim Anapzitum, 
fed innocuum Tribachyn, in quarto continct: 

Tas wxuvo Ocwrxs Eyysvsdxs ‘oe bad a), 

Deindé, Anapzilit in fecundo corrigendi gratia, verfum profert vir doc- 
tus ¢ Soph. Ajac. Flag. 716. qui eft in cantilena chorici, neque omnino 
lambicus Trimeter cenfendus eft; dum non anmadvertit congruentein 
stroples verlum, qui quidem, fi opus effet, facili negotio corrigi poilet, omit- 
fA vocula », fed qui multd majorem, uti nunc ett, meyer, habet : 

v. 702, FQe.8" 6 BeWTI, 
mies yaens O° avenlxpny. 
v. 716. EAvze ye xsvov 
axes am’ oupurey Aong 
Denique, repugnante fuo ipfius exemplo, 
Meviaws “EAnny, &e. 
negat pedes refolutos polle concurrere: cujus contrarium quidem yerum 
eft. Nihil enim prohibere videtur quo minus Dactylus in tertio Tribrachy n 
habeat utrinque. Sic, Eur. lon. 1/02. , 
Tlewdy faty deodw Wlicvyx migiex? Aer Wewwy, ° 
et in Soph. CEd. Tyr. 967. Dactylus cesté locum tertium occupat, fequen- 
tibus duobus Tribrachis; idque fatis numerofe : 


Kraven eptaruv marign tor ary 62 Sual— 
Pf 4 Sed 
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Sed hxc hactenus. Verim ex hoe fpecimine anfam forfan arripiet vir 
eruditus, facem jam praferente celeberrimo in eadem Academia Lingue 
Grecw Profefiore, priis retractandi libelli fui utilifimi de Metris Gracis, 
quam eum quartim in Jucem proiilire finat. 

P.S. 11 Feb. 1802. The preceding tketch, however imperfect, was 
drawn up and printed, before Mr. Porfon’s late {upplement came to hand, 
or even the nature of its contents was known. 

Richmond School, Yorkshire. ee 2 

P.2. Obferv. 3. Namque omnino eedem sunt tra metri Portiones. This re- 
mark, and that which occurs in p. 436. Summa est fraterea ei cum reguhs 
carminis Trochaiti Tetrametri affinitas, will be better underiiood by comparing 
together the two fubjoining fchemes, of the Trochaic Tetrameter, and of 
the Iambic Trimeter confidered as Trochaic in its ftructure and movement. 
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Here the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and — of the Tetrameter, correfpond 
to the ift, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and — of the Trimeter. And with one ex- 
ception which arifes from the hepthemimeral pauie in the trimeter, this 
corre{pondence is intire and exact, 

When there is a paule after the hepthemimer, and none after the pen- 
themimer,— 

A dactyl proprii nominis may not be admitted in 3tio of the trimeter, 
which is admitted in J5to of the tet.ameter; . 

And, fecondly, a dactyl proprii nominis may, in that cafe, be admitted 
in 2do of the trimeter, which is not admitted in 4to of the tetrameter, 

Iph. Taut, v, 825. Ex"reez8!” semoys’ducs | Ow pao xta“ov. 

P. 2. Obierv. 3. ad, finem, Prop.ia Tragicorum pronuntiatione violata. 

The difference, and the nature of that difference, betwixt tragic and 
comic pronunciation, on which perkaps after all principally hinges the dif- 
ference betwixt tragic and comic metre of the fame kind,. the author pro- 
pofes to confides in a feparate publication, on the fubject of the Greek 
pe ae metres, the origination of the Greek cales, and the theory of Greek 
yhtax. 





Dr. Rees’s Cyelspedia. 
TO THE EDITORS. 
GENTLEMEN, Tetcestes, April 16, 1802. 
AVING oblerved the zeal and care with which you watch thote who, 
in a fubile and iniidious manner, attempt to propagate falle and dan- 
gerous 
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gerous principles, I truft that you will not deem me impertinent in requefl- 
ing you to notice the Number, which has appeared, of Dr. Rees’s Cyclo- 
pdia. Remembering the means which the Continental Philofophers ufed 
for diileminating their pernicious doctrines, I cannot but fear that the Doce 
tor has the fame plan in view, and purpoles to undermine the moft impor- 
tant truths, and to play with the Scriptures, in order to introduce his own 
fyitem. And this appears the moft dangerous, becaufe common readers, 
nay, perfons in general, are not aware that, in purchating a dictionary of 
arts and iciences, they are unwittingly furnithing their libraries, and their 
children, and children’s children, with the deadly doctrines of Socinianifm, 
laid down in the mott fubtle forms; and, in fact, are purchaling the mare 
row of treatifes which, had they appeared.in a feparate ftate, and for their 
avowed purpofe, they would have rejected with abhorrence. The danger 
and mifchief are, perhaps, greater than at firlt we are led to fuppoie; for 
let it be confidered, that every time our youth, &c. take down a volume 
to inform themfelves upon any important fubject, {ome error of Socinianifm 
meefs their eye, in a thape that does not alarm them, and at a time when 
they are unguarded and not aware of the intidious attack. 

The manner in which fuch writers as Dr. Rees intrude their fyftems is 
alfo worthy of notice, as unfair, unmanly, and dithone(t. If they think it 
necellary to notice the theological views of any perlon or party, integrity 
calls for their producing the oppofite arguments, that the reader may com- 
pare both fides, and judge for himfelf; but, onthe contrary, the Dr. brings 
the whole artillery of his fel, without even hinting how often his cannon 
has been fpiked; leaving his purfuers in the dark rélpecting the fide of the 
queition which he does not with them to adopt. Now this is.unfair deal- 
ing towards his reader, in as much as he wilfully deprives hun of inform- 
ation which he had a right to expect; and it 1s alioa cowardl) mode of 
propagating any fentiment. If you will take the trouble of looking to the 
word accommodation, you will (I think) fee the truth of what has been faid, 
There he introduces the diflertations of Van Hemert and De Vos, evidenily 
not to explain the meaning of the word accommodation, but to athitt the 
enemy of mankind in his attacks, by putting us off our guard, under the 
idea that the devil is only an imaginary being, and, conicquently, that 
St. Paul, in exhorting us to refift him, and St. Peter, in reminding us to be 
fober and vigilant, becaule our advertary, the devil, &c. are only, in fact, 
amufing themfelves and playing upon our feelings, by a moft ferious and 
folemn deicription of non-entities. But, I truti, we are not ignorant of 
Satan’s devices; and it would be wellifDr.R., inftead of pleating himielfby 
holding up fuch ingenious quibbles, would contider the miichiet he may do, 
and hetitate before he labours to eftablith fuch faliciioods, lett, peradventure, 
he be found fighting againit God, 1 quote a few jines—* Does the belief 
of fuch an enemy of mankind at all contribute to promote that integrity, and 
that fanélity of heart and conduct, which the Saviour came to ettablith? or, 
is not this notion rather calculated to fill the weak and fuperftitious with 
yain terrors?” “ For this realou,” fays this Profeuor, “ the Apotiles, though 
they did not contradict the popular notion, took care to obviate its pernicis 
pus confequences, by always repretenting the devil as vanquiihed by Chrifl - 
andfo on. This, aud the whole extract in the Cyclopedia, brings into my 
mind a Sermon which was preached in a neighbouring market-town, and 


for which, the Curate, who delivered it, was juftly cjecied from that fitus 


ation, It was om the parable of the tares and the wheat; and, it I err net, 
was 
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was a copy from Dr. Difney; in which, this fentence occurred—“ There 
are not two doctrines more unfriendly to religion and morality, than that of 
an invifible being oppoling the counfels of God, and tempting men to fin, 
and the other, of a vicarious facrifice, &c.”—'etting forth further, the ab- 
jurdity of fuppofing that any one will be faved by a Man who died 1700 
years ago in Judea. Do we not perceive a fimilar complexion and tend- 
ency in Dr. Difney, or be he who he may, and Dr. Rees? and may we 
not expect that he will propagate his whole fyftem in the fame dangerous 
manner? The caution at the clove is hypocritical and artfal. 

It you fhould deem it of fufficient importance to notice, in your Review, 
you might be doing an ellential fervice to the Public, by placing them on 
their guard, and preventing many, at leaft, from purchafing a work which 
will only tend to furnith their potterity with poifon of the moft fatal nature. 
‘Pray, at leait, excule this intrufion. Iam, 

, Gentlemen, Your obedient humble fervant, 

W.w. 

P.S. The very means of my feeing the Number I referto, may fhow 
the importance of noticing the fubject.—A Gentleman, a grazier, in this 
neighbourhood, withing to purchale a Cyclopedia, without apprehending 
any thing amifs in the publication, ordered the firtt Number; in looking 
into which, I difcovered and pointed out the evil, which I do not doubt 
will be {pread through the whole work. 





The Apocalypfe vindicated from the Ignorant Calumny of a Writer in the 
Monthly Magazine for December, 1800. 


To the Eviror of the Anti-Jacosin Review. 


Domitianus Vefpafiani filius perfecutus eft Chriftianus, quo tempore 
Johannem Apoftolum et Evangeliftum in Pathmum infulam relegavit, 
ubiille, arcanis fibi myfteriis revelatis, librum facra Apocalypfeos, gui 
quidem a plerifgue aut fulte aut impie non recipitur ; con{criptum edidit, 
Sulp. Sev. HS. Lib. 2d. Cap. 31. 


SIR, 


TAVING newly entered upon the ftudy of divinity, I was attracted by 
le the title of a differtation, in the Monthly Magazine for December 
Jaft, that profefied to be en the Apocalypfe (which the author in reference to 
his own compolition witr/y tranilates difcovery) and had at firft fight at leatt 
brevity to recommend it; but how great was my difappointment and indig- 
nation to meet with fo zd/e, fo malicious an enquiry intoa fubject at leaft of 
acknowledged difficulty and of profeffed importance. I have only to wifh 
that it had fallen in my way before the latter end of 1. ft month that an an- 
{wer might have been furnifhed more prompt and immediate. If, however, 
you think this, my humble attempt, will zow in any way aid the caufe in 
which you are fo honourably engaged, I am fure you will not hefitate to 
oblige the author by inferting it. The Gentleman's motto to this difcovery, 
gave ttrong fymptoms of what was coming. The time is not now to difpute 
Berkeley's implied affertion, that books of fcripture which he names are not 
_genuine, but only to remark the ule which our author makes of his quota- 
tion. Whether he believes in chriftianity or not he is pretty well ea, 

that 
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that to attack it dire@ly would bé a ridiculous and ineffQaal attempt. 
He would not, therefore, openly renounce the title of Chrifian, lo the 
nakednefs of his attempt thould at once render it (as, indeed, I think it 
will prove) ridiculous and ineffectual. He would have you then ftill. be- 
lieve him a Chriftian, and he may really fancy him{elf one, though to mdze 
from his words and works, I fhould be inclined to doubt it. The fr is, 
he opened the Apocalypfe without having acquired by ftudy of the ret of 
the fcriptures, or by any other means, fufticient knowledge of the typical 
and metaphorical language in which it is writien, to enable him to interpret 
it, and his pride being piqued by his difcovery of his ignorance, he was 
willing to throw the fault from himfelf upon the book which canted the 
difcovery, and try with all his might to fet it afide ; jult as if an illiterate 
perfon were to open the Hebrew or Greek {criptures without underftanding 
a word of either language, and throw down the book in a pett as fpecious 
and unintelligible, becaufe he could not comprehend them. This ftate of 
the cafe, however, places the Gentleman's motives in the moft favourable 
light, and I with it may not appear in the courfe of this difcuffion, that he 
was actuated by any worfe motive. He ackiow ledges the Apocalypfe not 
to be the work of a difordered imagination, nor yet a fuecring parody upon the 
genuine fcriptures, but to have Sorce, fancy, defign, VIEW, ES. It is the n cana- 
ble of being underftood ; but as this id/er had not wifdom cnougi: to under- 
ftand it in the way in which fo many other men wifer and better than him- 
{elf have agreed it to be underftood, he was obliged to feck for fome new 
track, where his pride and fancied ingenuity would meet with fewer ob- 
ftacles ; and érying ones luck at making idle gues, is doubilefs a new way of 
interpreting a puzzling book, 'To begin, he intentionally throws a doubt upon 
the sa of the carlief external evidence, infidioufly fupprefling all other 
teftimonies, and mentioning thofe he does mention in different places, lett 
their collective weight fhould be too ftrong ; and upon the face of the thing 
contradict his uf¢ried objections; he fays the earlie/? evternal evidence io the 
exiftence of the Apocaly pfe muft be referred to the year 170, or nearly fo, when 
Juftix Martyr who firft quotes it, fuffered. If by external evidence he means 
the evidence of authors who guote it, his pofition is fo far, and only fo far 
true; it may be allowed him that Juftin fuffered as late as 170 or later it 
he pleafes, but does it follow that the Apocalypte was not written tll Juftin 
fuffered? The fuppofition is moft ablurd; yet if you will examine, fuch 
you will find to be the fuppofition of this idler, and on fuch ground only he 
refules his affent to the external evidence ot the Apocalypte. For this is 
the only external evidence he as yet admits. Juilin, from a heathen philo- 
lofopher (Juttin. Dial. cum Tryp.) became a convert to Chriftianity (Eufeb, 
one. 2 @ £18.) within thirty years after the death of John the Evan- 
gelift; and he exprefsly writes, that “ a certain man among the Chriftians, 
whofe name was John, one of the twelve Apoftles of Chrift, prophefied in 
the revelation that was fhewn him, that thote who believed in Chrift thould 
live a thoufand years at Jerufalem,” &e. . lhe dialogue with Vrypho from 
which this is quoted is named by Eufebius (H. bE. 1. 4. C. 18.) and by 
Jerom (De. Vir. il. ©. 23.) in their accounts of Juftin's work ; and Eufe- 
bius fays (H. E. L. 4. Cap. 18.) that Juftin {peaks of the Apocalyple as 
evidently written by St. John, To the teftimony of lrenzeus mutt be allowed 
fill greater weight, as he fays (Eufeb. H. Lib. 5. C. 8 ) that he had re- 
ceived the explanation of a paffage in the Apocalypte, which he oe 
from thofe whe had feen John face to face, and adds, that it was a 
nea 
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near the end of Domitian’s reign, Irenus probably alludes to Polyca 
who certainly was his matter and a difciple of St. John. Our author thinks 
that the irreflection or collufion of Theophilus and Juftin apbarent’ recommended 
it to the credulity of Irenceus, and bis reputation influenced the Weftern Churches, 
and they the Eauflern, and autborifed its intrufion into the Chriftian Canen. This 
is certainly a happy guefs; but unfortunately that word apparently, which he 
couli by no means rid himfelf of, at once demolifhes his theory; for the 
medium through which he viewed the teftimonies of thefe men, has given 
them an appearance very different from that which the medium of rea/ hif- 
tory gives; and it is certain that Irenzeus was the difciple in Chriftianity of 
Polycarp, of courfe that from Polycarp he received whatever was con- 
nected with it, at leaft with much greater probability than from either of 
the other two. Our author then acknowledges that the reputation of Ireneeus 
had fuilicient weight to influence the Weftern Churches, and authorife the iv- 
trufion of the Apocalypfe zo the Chrifiian Canon ; and furely thofe who were 
influenced by him, were better qualified than this zd/er to judge of the au- 
thority upon which he recommended the Apocalypfe to them, and of what 
wus due to his recommendation. Rut are thefe all the teftimonies upon 
which the authority of the Apocalypfe depends ? Our author withes you to 
believe them a}l ; and that thefe all depend for their weight upon irreflexion 
or collufion; and a candid and /ederal with it is. But Melito (Euf. H. E. 
L. 4. C. 26.) cotemporary with Irenaeus, wrote a* commentary upon the 
Apocalypfe ; and he being Bifhop of Sardis, one of the feven Churches, 
could neither be ignorant of their tradition about it, nor impofe upon them. 
At the fame time Tertullian (De Preefer. Cap. 33d. Adv. Marc. Lib. 3d. 
Cap. 14) frequently and pofitively afferted it; likewife Clemens Alexan- 
drius (Strom. Lib. 6th.) and foon after Origen (Com. in Joh.) Hypolitus 
the martyr (Hieron, De Vir. 74.) Metropolitan of the Arabians, wrote a 
commentary upon it. Al] thefe men living, within 120 years after the death 
of St. John, in different and dittant rezions; of the firft note in their re- 
fpective Churches, uniformly agree in nambering the book of Revelations 
among the apoftolic wri.ings, and that without the fmalleft doubt or hefi- 
taticn. in faét, not a fingle perfon within this period appeared to queftion 
its authority; on the contrary, the exiftence and publication of many falfe 
Apocalypfes, as that of Orinthus (Euf. E. H, 28.3.) thofe under the names 
of Peter, Paul, Thomas, Stephen, Elias (Sir I. Newton, on the Apoc.) add an 
uncommon degree of weight to the evidences already adduced. The publi- 
cation of thefe falfe Apocalypfes argues the exi ‘ence of a true one in great 
requeft among the p.imitive Chriffians ; and the attributing them to apoftles 
and prophets argues that they were written in or near the time of. the 
apoftles to whom they were attributed ; confequently the true Apocalypfe 
of which they were i pitations, mutt likewife hive been written in or near 
the time of th fe apofiles. In fhort, as Sir Ifaac Newton obferves—* No 
other book of the New jeflament is fo ftrongly attefted, or commented upon 
fo early as this of the Apocalypfe.’ And fo much for the quantum of 
external evidence ;” and if our objector by faying the internal evidence is 
no lvfs defcten’, means to place the external and internal evidence upon 
a foot, this thall be granted him; that either is defcient is falfe; in- 
deed fo much evidence has been brought from without in proof that 
John the Evangelilt was uuthor of the Apocalypfe, that we need only 
quote Jobn’s own words to an{wer every other objection; but for the 
fake of placing the matter beyond difpute, the Gentleman fhall be 
indulged 
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indulged with a direct anfwer to all his cavils. He fays it was nat 
written at Epbefus by John the Evangelif’; by which 1 fuppofe he means 
that it was not written at Ephefus or by John the Evangelift; that it 
was written by John the Evangeliit has already been thewn, who fays the 
Revelation was feen in the Ifle of Patmos, therefore perhaps the book was 
written there, and whether publifhed at Ephefus or not, is of no confidera- 
tion. Our objector’s reafons againft the belief of this account are, that the 
Church of Kyatira and the fe& of the Nicolaitans did not exill in the time 
of John the Evangelift. ‘This obje€tion has been long ago made, and long 


ago anfwered ; part of it was made |y certain hereticks called Alogi ‘irra- 
tional people) to whofe opinions this Gentleman feems to have fub{eribed, 
The Epittle in the Apocalypfe to this Church is a proof that it did exift. It 
is, too, faid exprefsly (Acts xix. 10 ) ‘* All they that dwelt in A fia,” {peak 
ing of Afia Minor, “ heard the word of the Loved Jefus, both Jews and 
Greeks ;” it is therefore a mott improbable fuppofition, that Kyatira, a prin- 
cipal city of Lydia, fhould aJone be excepted; unlefs he means that the 
city of Kyatira did not exift then, but it is faid again (Acts xvi. 14.) © Ly 
dia of Kyatira was baptized the and ail her houfehold.” St. John too was 
metropolitan of the ieven Churches, and conftituted Bifhops over them ; 
(Jertall. Adv. Mac. L. 4. c. 5.) The next objection is to the fuppofed 
non-exiftence of the Nicolaitans, which is made either from ignorance or 
malice; and whichever motive this z:d/er choofes to acknowledge as his 
own, will not make much for his credit. ‘The Nicolaitans were named 
from Nicolas, one of the feven deacons of the primitive Church at Jeru- 
falem, who, having a beautiful wife and being taxed with luxurioufnefs, 
abandoned her with permiffion to marry whom the pleafed; (Sir 1. New- 
ton on the Apoc.) ‘They placed religion in abitinence from marriage ; his 
fect he confounds with one of the fecond century, who followed the opi- 
nions of the Gnoftics; that they were a part of the old who grafted thefe 
opinions upon their own is probabie from Eutebius, (L. 5. c. 29.) In the 
Apocalypfe the Nicolaitans are connected with the nation of thofe who 
eat things facrificed to idols; and it there appears that they were the fame 
people, or at leatt that they exifted together and had fome connection ; now 
in St. Paul we find thefe fame doétrines refpecting mariage, and eating things 
acrificed to idols, conneéted together, and feveral chapters (It to Corint. 

Cap. 7 and 8.) fpent in anfwering queft:ons and combating errors then en- 
tertained on thete points: the confequence is, that at the Ume of St. Paul's 
writing that epitile, certain heretics exifted who maintained the doctrine of 
Jorbidding to marry, and of eating things fac? ificed tv idols. Nowthefe doétrines, 
at leaft one of them, were maintained by the Nicolaitans; of courfe the Ni- 
colaitans exifted in the t me of St. Paul ;-and before St. John publithed the 
book of Revelations, (Eufeb. L. 2. c. 24.) though, indeed, the mention of 
them in the Apocalypfe is a priori the ftrongeit proof’ of their exiftence. 
The ftyle of the Apocalypfe zs full of Hebraifins, or, what is te fame thing, 
Siriafms (Vitringa, O.S. L. 1. c. 5) as our objector calls them; bat how 
does that prove it written at Antioch ? Was not St. John ufed to that diale& 
in Judea? Another caufe of the many firiafms, and the violent/y and figurative 
language of the Apocalypie may be juflly drawn from the frequent allufions 
of =t. John (not to the mithrac religion, but) to the old [lebrew {criptures 
of the law and the prophets, the ancient temple, and the Mofaic rite: and 
ceremonies; and it can only be from wilful or real ignorance that this idler 
pretends to interpret them of the musbrac region; fer if he will take the 
pains 
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pains to examine, as I would adyife him to do, he will find the {cenery of 
the Apocalypfe, not to be a train of muithic pomp, or made up of occafional 
and irregular illufions to this and that place or event, but an accurate de- 
fcription of the temple at Jerufalem, and the rites and ceremonies there 
practited. If he wifhes for farther information on the fubjeét, he may read 
Sir 1. Newton's 2d Cap. on the Apocalypfe of St. John, which he perhaps 
did not know was in exiftence, certainly had never read, or he would not 
have ranked the name of Newton with that of Brothers, an acknowledged 
madman. He may fay, he meant Newton, Bithop of Briftol, but that 
will not mend the matter; and as both have written on the Apocalypfe 
both mutft be equally the objeéts of his contempt, and certainly he has a right 
to treat them both with contempt, fince religion and his country have de- 
rived fo much greater benefits from his learning and difcoveries, than were 
ever conferred by thofe of a Newton. Our difcoverer next fays, that all who 
bave read and commented on the Apocalypfe, have read it in one language, the lan- 
guage of fedition (impious !) and he gives a lift of names to prove this affertion, 
but proves it in his ufual way, withont proofs or authorities. Among thele 
readers and. commentators, whom he fligmatifes as feditious rebellious fchi/- 
matic;s, are Luther and Calvin, and Jurieu of France, a zealous favourer and 
fupporter of the reformed religion. "The Gentleman then is no friend to the 
reformed religion, and he certainly is not a pap: ft, for belief in the autho- 
rity of the Apocalypfe is an effential article of their creed ; I fear then there 
is only left for him the religion of I know not what, certainly not of 
chriftianity. His manner of naming the book of Daniel, with many other 
expreffions, flrongly confirm this opinion. The reafon therefore why he 
withes to fet afide the authority of the Apocalypfe is evident. I will only 
remark, that he may try with all his might to fet afide the authority of this 
book of {cripture, with haifa dozen more, and faney it is done; but his 
fituation will {till be the fame, perhaps the wortfe for his attempt; fince he 
can by no meansexempt himfelt from the neceffity of believing any one article 
of faith which chriftianity demands, of performing any one duty it enjoins 
without incurring the danger of thofe tremendous punithments which are 
denounced againtt the abominable and unbelieving. Tuo return—why go fo far 
back as to the times of Luther and Ca/yin for the confirmation of a propo- 
fition? icis a fairer way to judge of its truth from what is pafling before 
our eyes. Now he muft allow, that in our own times every artifice has 
been reforted to by the preachers of revolt and fedition to excite the people to 
rebellion againft Magiftrates, which thofe fchifmatics choofe to confider as bed- 
they, and rulers which they iigniatize as intolerant beaffs. But has the 
Apo alypfe been ufed as a text-book of fedition ? Has it made that wxvarying 
im. veffion ? Has it been publithed as (se manif. fo of fome modern Tom Paine, 
defirous of predifpofing bis brethren in the faith, to fecond the rebellious intentions 
of fome modern Jacobin? The anfwer is at hand—'lom Paine’s and this 
idley’s writings furnifh it, and in a language very different from that of the 
Apecalypte. ‘* He that Jeadeth into captivity fhall go into captivity, and 
he that killeth with the fword fhall be killed with the fword.” It is need- 
lefs to multiply paflages fron the Apocalypfe in contradiétion of this id/er’s 
ridiculous affertions, every page of it furnifhes them. And why flart at the 
inference ? Is it a perverfion of common fenfe, or good manners, to fufpect of this 
idler’s writing, that its defign was impiety, and its executiin folly. The 
authority of the Apocalypte being indifputably proved, it would be waite 
of time to go through his ingenious application of it to his hero Avidrus 
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 Caffifis, indeed the tafk would be too difguiting to be entered upon lightly. 
J will therefore leave him in full pofletiion of the fatisfaction he derives 
trom his imagined ingenuity, only obferving by the way that he fhould be 
a little more corre& in his application of metaphors, and not in the fame 
fentence fay, that feven beads muff mean a council of feven, and that one of 
thofe beads, allegorizes—a city ; not to particularife the confufion, omitlions 
and inaccuracies which run through the whole of his interpretation; the 
Newtons and Jurieu commented not in this manner! Finally, our author 
takes great pains to prove when Cerinthus lived and fays, the evidence of 
Chriftian antiquity decifively points at bim as the fubricator of the Apocalypfe, and 
refers to Eufebius, intending you fhould fuprpofe Eufebius was his autho- 
rity for the affertion ; but Eufebius was wifer than to advance fuch an afler- 
tion, as falfe as it is abfurd; Eufebius only exprefles a dou't about the au- 
thor, but fays it was feen by a Jobu (L. 3d. C.39.) not a Cerinthus; that 
the Heretic Cerinthus was the fabricator of an Apocalypfe Eufebius might 
have informed him; likewife Caius, from whom the firft idea of Cerintbhus 
being author of St. Jobn’s Apocalypfe could be taken. But he only fays (Euf. 
H.E. L. 3. C. 29.) Cerinthus in his Revelations, as written by fome great 
apottle, predicts, that after the refurrection man (hall live at Jerufalem 1000 
years, fubjeé to fentual defires and pleafures, &c. and though it is hence 
evident that he borrowed the ground-work of his revelations trom St. John, 
nothing like this is to be found in St. John, who fays, (L. 4. ¢. 20. v. 0.) 
** Bletied and do/yis he that hath part in the firft refurrection, they 
fhall be priéfts of God and of Chrift, and thal! reign with him 1000 years.” 
Befides, Irenzeus (Lib. 1. c. 3.) will inform us what were the errors 
of Cerinthus, particularly that he denied the divinity of Chrift; and 
that, to root out this error, the gofpel of St. John was written; now 
the divinity of Chrift is often and indifputably athrmed and difplayed, par- 
ticularly in the 5th Cap. of the Apocalypfe. Cerinthus theretore could not 
be the author of this acknowledgement, nor indeed are any of the do@rines 
which we are informed Cerinthus maintained to be met with in the Apo- 
calypfe of St. John. I have avoided drawing any evidence for the autho- 
rity of the Apocalypfe from the univerfally acknowledged accomplithment 
of many of the prophecies it contains, as any thing beyon.! a direct antwer 
to the objections advanced, would extend this letter to too gréat a length ; 
or elfe it would be eafy to fhew on which fide probability lies. Jt might 
be fhewn that it is very probable, God, who never left his Church without 
the fure word of prophecy for its guide, (which the Jews have jong ago re- 
ceived, for to them the predictions of the ancient prophets principally refer) 
would not leave that highly favoured part of it which commenced at tle 
birth of Chrift, without a fimilar difpenfation of kindnefs and proteion, 
It might be fhewn too that the facred volumes would be incomplete without 
fuch a book as this of the Apocalypie, whereas with it they are every way 
rfe&t ; fince now, the end connected with the beginning, they together 
comprehend the whole hiftory of mankind, from the time when the prefent 
order of things was called into exifitence by tic fiat of the Creator, ull, at 
the fame Almighty word, they fhall utterly pais away,.and give place to a 
new fyftem of glory and perfeGion. ‘To fum up all, the Revelation was 
fhewn to St. John the Evangelift in the ifle of Patovos, where he had been 
banifhei by Do:uitian about the year of our Lord 95 01 96. (See Lardner’s 
Credib. on St. John.) he publication of it was to favour the efabli/bment 
ef Chriftianity in the world, by affording to fuc.eeding geuerations a ~~ 
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petual growing evidence of its trath. It defcribes, in a uniform and con. 
fiftent language of metaphor and allegory, the different ftages of the Chrif- 
tian Church from the birth of Chrift (Cap. 12.) to the time of that great 
day when “if any man fhall have added to the words of the prophecy of 
this book, God fhall add unto him the plagues that are written in this book ; 
and if any man fhall have taken away from the words of the prophecy 
of this book, God fhall take away his part out of the book of life, and 
out of the holy city, and from the things that are written in this book.” 
(Apoc. C, 22, v. 18 and 19.) 


Jun. 18th, 1801. a ine &. Cy 





*,* We have to apologize to this intelligent correfpondent for the long 
negle& which his valuable communication has experienced. He may be 
aflured, however, that it arofe merely from accident, the letter having been 
miflaid, and but juft recovered.—Special care will be taken to prevent 
fimilar accidents, in refpe&t of any future communications from the fame 
quarter.— Edit. 


Jan. 25ib, 1802. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


- 


WE have received communications from various Correfpondents in the 
courle of the prelent month, for which, we truft, this general acknowledg- 
ment will {uffice, accompanied by the ailurance, that they, as well as all 
thofe previoully received, fhall be inferted, either in the Appendix to this 
Volume, which will be publithed on the 11t of June, or in our Number for 


May, which will be publifhed on the fame day. 
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Fétes et Courtifanes dela Grece: Supplément aux Voyages d’ Anacharfis 
et d' Antenor ; comprenant 1mo. La Chronique Religieufe des Anciens 
Grecs, Tabieau de leurs Moeurs Publiques: 2do. La Chronique qu'au- 
cuns Nommeront Scandaleufe, Tableau de leurs Moeurs Privées. En- 
richi d’un Almanach Athenten; dela Defcription des Danfes Grecques ; 
de Chants Anacréontiques, Mufique de Mehul, et de gravures a’apres 
Pautorité Antique, fur les Deffins de Garnerey, eleve de David. 8vo, 
gtom.” Pp: 1328. a Paris, chez Buiflon, &c. An.ix. 1801. 
Feftivals and Courtefans of Greece, Se. 


HE French Revolution, which its abettors and admirers in every 
country pronounced was to renovate, to regenerate mankind ; 
was to purge away the drofs of ages, and to produce a race perfeclly 
uncontaminated; has, ever fince its monftrous birth, teemed with 
every thing deteftable, with every thing deftructive of the religious, 
moral, and political good of man, It fent forth its fanguinary bands 
to murder, plunder, and deftroy; while its herd of writers were let 
loofe, to plead for the unbridled licence of every headftrong paffion ; 
to tell us that the wifdom of our anceftors had only accumulated a 
mafs of prejudices; and that the fecret of imparting true knowledge, 
and of conferring fubftantial happinefs, was exclufively poflefled by the 
unprincipled demagogues of France. The refult has been exact] 
what wifdom, grounded on experience, predicted. Diforder, mii- 
rule, immorality, irreligion, and years of continued flaughter, haye 
been the direful confequences. The mob of revolutionary regenerators 
have, in their turns, been fwallowed up in the gu!ph they had opened, 
but the demon they raifed ftill bears {way, and if France have not 
completely fucceeded in the diffolution of focial order, in the general 
deftruétion of morals, and thé extinction of religion, her power, and 
not her wil/, has been wanting, her exertions have never been in fault. 

Thefe reflections have feldom been abfent from our minds fince the 
tremendous and baleful revolutionary explofion, which has fhaken the 
foundation of focial order. They are now called up by the publica- 
tion before us. It is one of the many which are fent forth to complete 
the great wors—to corrupt the minds of individuals, and rend afunder 
the bonds of fociety. 

It cannot have efcaped the notice of the moft inattentive unpreju- 
diced mind, that an affectation of imitating tne ancieats has been a 
leading feature of the French revolution. It is equally evident, that 
this imitation has been confined alone to their wees, The Gallic re~ 
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femblance to Roman ambition through all its fteps of foothing hypo. 
crify, infolence, injuftice, plunder, maflacre and fubjugation, is too 
con{picuous to require a proof, For every atrocious act of modern 
France a prototype is difcovered in antient times—With them, ifa 
villain fhoot himfelf to avoid the gallows, which he had a thoufand 
times deferved, he is celebrated as a fecond Cato*; if he murder his 
father or his children +, to flatter the exifting rulers, he is exalted 
into a rival of the elder Brutus—and the fecond Brutus, according to 
the revolutionary doctrine, was only a faint type of the rufian who 
affaifinates a friend that obftructs his .pafflage in the road to power, 
Inftead of the pure and fimple worfhip of Chriftianity, a revolution- 
ift pants after the voluptuous feftivals of Greece and Rome, and 
adorns a proftitute in the ridiculous guife of the goddefs of liberty.— 
If you fpeak to him ot chaftity, and the facrednefs of the marriage- 
bed, he turns from you with a contemptuous fneer; and exclaims, 
with the prefent writer, ** entroms dans les jardins d’ Epicure!” Intro- 
duction, p. 2. 

In this department of the univerfally contaminating fyftem, Mr. 
Sylvain Marefchal is a moft adétive citizen, a moft frenuous apo/file. 
Under the flimfy veil of bringing us acquainted with the manners 
and cuftoms of the ancients, he enters into a minute detail, equally 
licentious and unneceflary. Nothing.that can influence the paffions 
is omitted ; nothing that can debafe and brutalize the mind is paffed 
over. If we grant that fuch a detail of the manners of ancient times 
as he has given, were neceflury, which we are not difpofed to grant, 
yet ftill it could be neceflary only to the learned; and by them it is 
to be found in the ancients themfelves, and in the many laborious ex- 
tracts from them, which the learned alone can read; as they are in 
general written in a language with which the mafs of mankind are 
unacquainted, But to have difplayed this {cene to the young of both 
fexes, to the world at large, at any time, above all at the prefent zra, 
to have endeavoured to render it attractive, alluring, not only by all 
the powers of the author, but by the help of every licentious produc- 
tion that he could colleét either in profe or verfe, from ancients and 
moderns, fully eftablifhes his right to the appellation of Apo/fle of In- 

amy. 

‘ That the prefent writer is only one of the many agents employed to 
corrupt the public mind is evident from the late carnival at Paris. It 
has always been the object of every wife and good government to 
watch over the morals of the peop!e under its controul ; by prevent- 
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* Every one muft recolleé the praifes beftowed on many of the revolu- 
tionary suicides, and particularly on the arch-rebel Tone / 
- + On the isth September, 1792, Philips, a member of the Jacobin Club, 
prefented a box to the Legitiative Atlembly, in which were the heads of dis 
father and mother, whom, as a true sans culottes, he had facrificed for theit 
aristocracy ! j 
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Ing, as far as poffi-le, all numerous aflemblages, of which the confe- 
quences could only be diffipation and licentioufnefs, But the ruler of 
the day at Paris iffues his confular mandate ia the ftile of Moliere’s 
Doétor; ** nous avons changé tout cela”—and a premium is offered 
to diffipation, and every fpecies of immorality. “he guardian of the 
public manners fays to every indigent wretch ‘* hereare fx /ivres for 
you, not to clothe your nakednefs, not to feed your family, which is 
ftarving, but on condition that you purchafe @ maf, join in the eene- 
ral diffipation, and thus, for a moment, at leaft, forget the univerfal 
revolutionary mifery, on condition that you contribute your fhare to 
eftablifh revolutionary morals *.”” Under all this the Padeut ¢ Parts 
boafts of being a citoyen, as the degenerate inhabitant of Rome thought 
highly of his cztizenfhip, while not a fhadow of his righis remained, 
and he exifted but by the ‘* panem et circenfes” of his defpots. 

We gave fome account of this Sy/vain Marejchal, aud of his vari- 
ous profligate writings, in the Appendix to our 1oih vl. p. 477. We 
have found every reafon, from the perufal of the ** FYtes et Courtifanes 
de la Grece,” to retain that contempt and detefaiion of the author and 
his works which we there exprefled. As an author, he has produced 
an ill-digefted and cumbrous compilation, a work of fhreds and 
patches; where heavy loads of erudition, collected from every quarter, 
and often at fecond-hand, are heaped up on one fide; and on the 
other, a light and airy mafs of tales and novels, which, where the 
are innocent, which is feldom the cafe, are comparatively frivolous. 
‘To thefe harfhly contrafted materials are added every thing licentious, 
irreligious, and blafphemous, which his induftry could difcover in 
authors either ancient or modern ; this, with us, ftamps his character 
as a man. 

But our duty to the public obliges us to give, at leaft, fome gene- 
ral idea of the work ; and we do it the more willingly, as we are certain 
that a fair, though fhort, account, will convince every one who has 
the fmalleft pretenfions to give an opinion on the fubject, of its immo- 
ral and irreligious tendency ; or rather of its violent and fhamelefs at- 
tack uponevery thing eflential to the refpectability and happinefs of man. 

Mr. Sylvain Marefchal fhall fpeak for himfelf, In his introduction 
he, without referve, points out the nature of his publications, and 
the object he had in view. ‘* The feftivals and courtefans of Greece,” 
he fays, “ ftill rule fupreme, by their charms, in the imagination of 
every man of fenfibility. ‘Tafte takes its comparifons and its expref- 
fions from the pictures of the Athenian feftivals, as the voluptuary 
chufes his ftatues and models from among the courtefans. This fplen- 
did fubject feems to {mile amid the croud of thofe prefented by anti- 
quity, like Venus among the gods. The magic of thefe pictures 
fhould have tempted the pencil of Barthelemy, Perhaps, may I be 





ie. 


* The Paris papers have informed us, that at the laft carnival this was 
actually the cate. | 
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permitted to fay it, his weaknefs both phyfical and moral, has im- 
pofed upon him the law of thickening the vei with which his mo- 
defty has clothed their attradive nudity. Like Socrates, he gave a 
value to the graces.” Our author cannot be reproached with a mo- 
defty of this kind, #7e has boldly drawn afide the veil, be has given 
us the feftivalsin all their gro/s /icentioufnefs, and painted his courte- 
fans flark naked. He goes on—* O divine antiquity! let others efta- 
blifh the fuperiority of thy genius, develope the moral energy of thy 
political inftitutions, and point out in what manner thou giveft dig- 
nity to the human character : be it my office to delineate thy cuftoms, 
and elegant manners; let me inveftigate how thou haft reconciled 
grace with ftrength, aufterity with luxury, and fenfuality with virtue !” 
After rambling on for feveral pages, he exclaims, ‘ Bar, what am | 
about? fhall 1 blend the poppies of differtation with the rofes of my 
fubject? 1 have promifed to be frivolous—Let us approach, let us board 
the wh—s!” © This fufficiently explains the fenfe which he attaches 
here and elfewhere to the term frivolous. The author goes on, 
*¢ Born under a burning fky, with organs which the carefling godde(s 
of fenfuality had formed for her own worfhip, furrounded by objects 
of pleafure, by poets who fing its praife, by heroes who fell at their 
feet, by philofophers who conitantly attended them, the Grecian 
women, rivals of the beautiful Venus, imitated that divinity, the ob- 
ject of univerfal homage.” He proceeds to inform us, that to this 
nitation of Venus are we to attribute the pre-eminence of Greece, 
and efpecially of Athens, in every thing which can render fociety 
either eftimable or agreeable ; and that fuch a ftate of fociety is the 
necc{fary boundary of human perfectibility! Liften to S. Marefchal 
himiclf. ‘* Athens, after having filled the eaft with her glory, dii- 
eminated her pleafures. ‘The courtefans and artifts of Greece con- 
foled the Orientals for having been conquered by her heroes. Athens, 
difarming the nations by the moft infinuating conquefts, thus {pread 
that {pecies of civilization which, in {pite of fome furly moralifts, is 
the neceflary boundary to which alone the perfectibility of man can 
afpire. The veil of barbarifm was drawn afide, and darknefs difap- 
peared from the face of the earth. Strangers crowded from every 
quarter to Athens: Athens was the temple of induftry and of the arts, 
the fanctuary of voluptuoulnels, the oracle of philofophy, the theatre 
of tafte, and the fchool of the world.”” Such being the writer’s de- 
cided preference of Grecian cuftoms and manners, and fuch his par- 
tiality for the courtefans, to whom he, in a great meafure, attributes 
the formation of thofe manners, it is not wonderful that he fhould 
give us a naked full length, with every meretricious allurement. 
The Thefaurus of Gronovius is pillaged for his facts; Dupuis, Ra- 
baut-St. Etienne, Court de Gebclin, St. Croix, Dutheil, &c. &c. 
are Juid under contribution for a moft ample commentary ; and his 
frivolities, as he terms them, are furnifhed by himfelf, and by every ob- 
fsene writer ancient or modern he could prefs into the fervice. Of 
this farrago of erudition, obfcenity, irreligion, and blafphemy, the 
four 
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four large volumes before us are compofed. The parts have a juxta 
pofition; but no union; things the moft incongruous are heaped to- 
gether in the wildeft and moit difgufting confufion. The feftivals of 
Greece are contained in.the 1ft and 2d vol. and part of the 3d.; in the 
remainder of the 3d we have a Gree! almanack, and an account 
of the Grecian dances ; thé 4th is entirely devoted to the courtefans. 
It would be endlefs to mention the paflages in which this compiler has 
offended againft decency, morality and religion, we fhall only give 
one inftance. ‘* I had finifhed,” he te}ls us, ‘* this chapter, when I 
received from the author of an anacreoncic work called * Zhe Ma/s of 
Gnidus,’ the permiffion to infert it in my profane refearches, The 
title will, no doubt, alarm pious fouls, but it will pleafe every tender 
heart—it will give difpleafure to tome of the faithful, but the graces 
will /mile.” p.1. p.p. 188. 189. Now, this Mafs of Gnidus is a 
moft fcandalous parody of the fervice of the church, in which the 
Pfalms, the Gloria Patri, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, &c. are 
traveftied and applied to phyfical love, by a naked prieft and pricttefs ; 
who, in the midft of this execrable performance, proceed to the Jaft 
act of cynical proftitution! We are inclined to believe that this grofs 
and infamous production would, inftead of fmiles, excite difguft, even 
in the females of the Rue St. Honoré, who feem to be the only graces 
with whom this writer is acquainted. 

Since the commencement of our reviewing labours, we have met 
with no work in which there was fo little of the author’s own; it is a 
mere patchwork, which he has tagged together with a few ftitches. 
Were the borrowed feathers to be plucked frem this jack-daw, he 
would be bare indeed. Yet, though he has fwelled it, by the help of 
{craps, to the four thick volumes in 8vo. he informs the public that it 
is nothing more than an ‘¢ opufcule;” but that he has been long occu- 
pied in a great work: and lett the magnitude of the opufcule fhould 
raife alarms as to the extent of his great work, he kindly informs the 
world, that it is to confift of only thirty pages; but that it will con- 
tain the fum and fubftance of all knowledge, ‘* tout ce gu’il importe de 
favoir!” From the nature of the opufcule, it is to be expected, that 
this promifed quinteflence from his alembic will be {till more delete- 
rious. 

It is worthy of obfervation, that this licentious attempt to unhinge 
every thing in religion and morals, is, by the publifher, Buiflon, 

laced under the protection of the prefent government of France, ‘* I 
place,” fays the Citizen Buiffon, “* the prefent edition under the fafe- 
guard of the laws, and of the probity of the citizens!” What that 
reform or regeneration is which gives a fanction to works of this na- 
ture we leave our readers to determine. 
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Voyage dans l’ Empire Ottoman, l’Egypte, et la. Perfe, Se. i. e. Travels 
in the Ottoman Empire, in Egypt, and in Perfia;, undertaken by order 
Aap Government, during the firft fix years of the Republic. By 

_ A. Olivier, of the National Inftitute, &e.; With an Atlas. 
Vol,1. gto. Pp. 448. Agafle, Paris., 18018, 


YO many voyages and travels have already appeared, of late years, 
containing accounts of the countries defcribed in the volume be- 
fore us, that the mind is naturally prejudiced againft an author who 
attempts to purfue fo beaten a track. But, though we can expect to 
learn little that is new refpecting the manners and cuftoms of a peo- 
ple, who preier their ow ignorance to the knowledge of Chriftians ; 
or, refpeting an empire fo feeble as to be evidently tottering on the 
brink of deftruction, and where difiolution is only retarded by the 
concurring intereft of the neighbouring powers; yet is tne work of 
Mr. Ol:vier not to be confidered as the hafty and barren production of 
an illiterate mind; as a fervile copy of any preceding publication ; or 
as filled with obiolete accounts and common-place remarks. It is 
manifeftly the production of an inteliigent fcholar, who has caretully 
examined the various objects which he defcribes ; who inveftigates 
with patience and judgment; and who decides with difidence and 
caution. It is, in fhort, one of the very few works lately publ:fhed 
in France, which betrays nothing of that revolutionary {pirit, of that 
odious prejudice and vanity which create difguft in the mind of the 
reader ; and which, with the exception of fome Anti-Chriflian dates, 
and the occafional ufe of the republican nick-name, Citizen, is wor- 
thy the better days of France. 

{n his remarks on the government of Turkey, the author’s good 
fenfe and moderation are eminently confpicuous; he dees not, con- 
demn it becaufe it is not a republic; nor does he avail him{elf of its 
defpotic form to burft forth into a revolutionary declamation in favour 
of French liberty and equality. In Turkey, the fupreme power, 
both legiflative and executive, is certainly vefted in the Sultan: he 
can make laws, and change and modify them, at his pleafure; nay, 
more, the lives and fortunes of all about him are entirely at his dif- 
pofal. Yer, with this plenitude of power, there are certain Jaws and 
cuftoms which he cannot yivlate with impunity. Thus, in the im- 
pofition of taxes, the fear of irritating the people renders him, both 
cautious and moderate; and in his appointments to judicial offices, 
he always pays regard to length of feryices, and fuperjority of_rank, 
from the dread of difpleafing the formidable corps of the U/emas, He 
cannot put a private individual ta death, nor feize upon his property, 
without a previous fentence by a regular court, We learn trom hif- 
tory, that Sultans and Minitters, who have tranfgrefled thefe laws, 
have fallen victims to their injuftice or ambition, 

But though limits are thus impofed on defpotifm, and bounds are 
prefcribed to oppofition, in the capital of Turkey, in the provinces, 
the fubaltern tyrants (always the worit of tyrants) exercife an abfolute 
power 
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power, and moft abfolute tyranny, over the miferable inhabitants. 
Releafed from all reftraints, and entrufted with the command of the 
troops, the Pachas very feldom indeed confine themfelves within the 
limits of their duty. Of late years the audacity and the power of thefe 
officers have increafed to fuch a height as to iccure impunity to their 
crimes, and to deter their fovercign from either difmiffing or punifh- 
ing them. Thus, the diftant parts of the empire prefent nothing but 
unpunifhed devaftations, uncultivated Jands, and deferted villages. 
The ruin of the greater part of the provinces and the fall of the em- 
pire are only retarded through the exertions of the Ayams (an Arabic 
word fignifying eye) whofe duty it is to provide for the fafety of indi- 
viduals, the maintenance of good order, and the defence of the towns 
to oppofe the unjuit proceedings of the Pachas, and the extortions of 
military men, and to take care that the taxes are equally impofed. 
The perfons who are appointed to thefe fituations are men who bear 
a good character, and are pointed out by the public voice. There 
are many of them in the towns; and others refide in the country and 
have feveral villages within their jurifdiction. ‘They in general en- 
joy a confidence proportioned to their probity, and a confidcration 
equal to their vigilance. 

In the towns the inhabitants are indebted, for what portion of 
freadom and fecurity they enjoy, to the exiftence of corporations, to 
fome of which every Muffulman belongs; and whofe chiefs are bound 
to protect the rights of the corporation and of all its members. In the 
country the people have not the fame refource. If they have to com- 
plain of any act of oppreffion or injultice, they muft addrefs themfelves 
to the Ayam, or to the Kiaya, a kind of municipal officer, chofen by 
the people, and performing his duty gratuitoufly. The Jews and 
Chriftians alfo belong to regular corporations, whofe chiefs prefer 
their complaints, whenever any of their members are injured; but 
they are feldom attended to; and money alone, or the protection of 
men in power, can preferve the unfortunate complainants from the 
oppreffion to which they are expofed. 

The Turks flatter themfelves that Conftantinople and its extenfive 
population have the fame means of exiftence as the other capitals of 
Europe; that fome of its inhabitants live on their own property; and 
others on the fruits of their induftry; but the fact is, that a valt 
majority of them are entirely dependent on the Grand Signior for a 
fubfiltence. The reft are either domeftics or artifans. The revenue 
of the Porte is little more than eight millions fterling, three parts of 
which are the produce of taxes levied in the provinces and country 
towns, and the profts of the mint; the re{t proceeds from prefents, 
voluntary and forced, made to perfons in power, the fale of offices, 
and the revenues of the mofques. This income ts divided into two 
parts; one forms the treafure of the State; the other of the Grand 
Signior, which is totally diftinet. The profits of the mint are ap- 
propriated to the latter; and the Sultan has taken care to lower the 
intrinfic value of the coin one half, while it is made to pals for as 


much as it did before. The author obferves, thas 
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* «& The mot wealthy perfons. in the. empire do not go to Confiantinople 
to, fpend their income in effemimacy and idleneis, or to diffipate their for- 
tunes at the gaming table, in the pleafures of love, or the luxuries oi the 
table. Thea 


| gas or lords remain on. their efiates in order to preferye, de- 
fend, or cultivate them to the’ beft advantage, The pachas cannot quit 
thei? government without the permiffion of the Emperor. The molhas 
and the Cadis adminifier juftice m the towns to which they have received 
orders: to°repair ; nor do they vifit Coniiantinople until they are difplaced, 


when they batten thither, in the hope of recovering their {ituations by 
intrigue at court.” 


It was with great difficulty that one of Olivier’s brother /avans ob- 
tained perniiffion to examine a part of the coaft of the Black Sea, 


where he difcovered an error in the charts, which cannot 
rally known. 


“ The fanatici{fm- and ignorance of the Turks having always appofed a 
barrier to the navigation of the European powers on the BLACK Sea, it 
foliows that the charts publifhed to this day are very defective. ’ Citizen 
Beavucuamp having been requefied, by the National Inftitute, to defer- 
mine, in a precife manner, the trne pofition of the capes and ‘principal 
towns fituated on that fea, could never procure the confent of the Porte 
to furnifh him with the means nor permiffion to go thither to make his ob- 
fervations. The promile even of communicating the refults which he 
might obtain, had no effect on the Turkith government or on the captain- 
pacha. The latter anfwered the drogueman who was {peaking to him on 
that fubje€&t; ‘ We have navigated on this sea for a lenz time fast; we do uot 
want to be better acquainted with it, and all your observations would tend only io 
give a more exact knowledge fi it to our enemie:.’ 

“ However, by dint of folicitations, Citizen Beaucr amp obtained per- 
miffion to travel as a naturalift, and it was under this title that he furveyed 
the coaft as faras Tresisonp, It refults from his obfervations, that the 
fouth coaft advances in fome places about a degree more fowards the north, 
that Capes Kerenpe and Indjé are nearly in the forty-iecond degree, 
that the Gulph of Samson is much deeper, and that Tresison p is five 
or fix leagues more to the weftward than it is laid down on the charts. 
We had not the means of feeing the eaitern cuaft and of deteéting the er- 
rors conceining it. Thus it is that a fanatic and anti-focial nation prevents, 
net only the diffufion of knowledge at home, but alfo objets to others 
coming thither for the purpofe of difcovering ufeful truths.” 

We fufpect, however, that the time is not far diftant' when the 
jealoufy of the Turks refpecting a knowledge of their coafts will 
prove to have been well founded. 

As the revolt of Pafwan Oglou has excited, and ftill continues to 


excite, the attention of Europe, we fhall extract the chapter which 
contains an account of its origin and fuccefs. 


« Oglou, in Turkith, fignifies fon: Pafwan Oglou, that is, fon of Paf- 
wan. The father was ayam or notable of Widin: he was rich, and ene 
joyed great confideration among his fellow citizens. He commanded a 
troop of volunteers in the laft war of the Turks againft the Ruflians and 
Germans. It is thought that his reputation and above all his riches, inr 


duced the grand vifir, then feratkier of the army, to cau/¢e him to be ap- 
prehended, and his head to be cut off, 


be too genc- 
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** Pafwan Oglou was apprehended with his father, and detained tor 
feme time, after which he obtained his liberty anda fleuder part of the 
property which he ought to have poffefled. He retired to Widin, medi- 
tating fignal vengeance, not only for the death of his father, Lut alf for 
the injuitice Committed in regard to himifelf. It was not long before an 
oppertunity preienied itielf, and like a man ftill more able than angry, he 
found means to derive from events the purpofe muff {uitable to his projedts. 

“ Under the reigns of Muttapha III. and Abdal Hamid, companies of 
gunners and bombadiers had been formed at Contfiantinople: fome batteries 
had been erecied at the entrance of the Helleipont and of the Boiphorus: 
in the arfenal, a {chool of navigation had been etiablithed by the fide of that 
for mathematics; the government turned their thoughts towards the navy, 
they wiiled, in a word, to repair the loiles ovcalioned by the {uccedlive 
ebate of the Ottoman armies; but they were very far trom having at- 
tained that obje& when Selim III. afcended the throne. Extremely alive 
to the lots of the Crimea, one of the granaries of Confiantinople ; painfully 
affected to fee himfelf threatened in the very heart of the capital, the firll 
movement of Selim was to give a new impulfe to thole eftabliihments; his 
firft looks were directed towards the navy; his mott ardent withes were to 
organize by degrees an army in imitation of that of his enemies; and le/s 
jealous of his authority, than of the pro!perity of his dominions and of the 
fucceis of his arms, he created a council compoted of twelve perions capa- 
ble of enlightening and feconding his beneficent views. He at the fame 
time efiablifhed an impoit, the produce of which he appropriated to the 
new military eftablifhments 

« The tuperiority of the European arms and the inappreciable advantage 
refulting from tactics, were acknowledged by a iew Maculmans, whom 
genius and education railed above prejudices ; but it was dificult to {title 
the clamours of a great number of perfons to whom ihefe projects gave 
offence: it was difficult to get them adopted by an ignorant people who 
confider as criminal the innovations which are tranimitted them by thofe 
whom they call infidels: it was much more difficult, perhaps, to prevent 
the effect of corruptive gold on the greateii perionages of the empire. 

«« The janizaries had loft that ancient energy which had fo long rendered 
them formidable: there was no longer feen among them thofe boflanges 
inured to the labours of the earth,-capable of braving the inclemency of 
the feafons: thofe flaves, thofe children of tribute, who, neither knowing 
their parents nor their country, ferved with enthutialm and zeal the_reli- 
gion which they had embraced, and the maiier who paid them. At this 
day, mutinous and undifciplined, without energy and without courage, 
more formidable to the authority of the fovereignu than to the enemies of 
the tiate, to replace them by an intelligent and difciplined fianding arte 
prefented incalculable advantages. The fultan, from that moment, would 
have been le{s expofed to the agitations and movements o/ an iritated popu- 
lace ; he would have been inceliantly able to difpofe of his forces, to carry 
them to the frontiers in order to repel the enemy, or into the interior to 
apprehend a rebel, fubdue a revolted province, or deliroy an anny of 
sobbers; he could augment his forces, or reduce them according to the ex- 
igencies of the State. : : 

‘« The janizaries, extremely numerous in the capital, aithough debafed, 
merited, neverthelefs, a little refpeét. An infurrection on their part 
would have occafioned the mifcarriage of the projects wilcly conceived: it 
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was prudent to pay them and to make ufe of them, till the new troops 
fhould be organized. As for thofe of the provinces, fcattered over the 
towns and the country-places, they could offer only a refiftance eafy to be 
overcome; however, in order neither to indifpole the one nor the other, 
it was refolved to attack at firft none but the yamags: thus it is that are 
called on the frontier of Germany, the new comers or the new companies 
formed for the garrifon of the towns and the duty of the fortreffes, in the 
countries newly conquered. 

“ Belgrade was, in conicquence, the firft town where a trial was made 
to abolifh the formidable corps of janizaries; but the yamags revolted, took 
up arms, and threatened the life of the pacha. The latter fucceeded in 
gaining over the officers and in difperfing a corps of troops too ill organized 
to be able to refifi him for any length of time. The government fuccef- 
fively came to the other frontier towns of Germany: every where they ex- 

rienced the fame refifiances but every where authority triumphed. At 

‘idin, the yamags were more fortunate ; Pafwan Oglou, in his capacity 
of ayam, which he had recently obtained, marched at their head againit 
the pacha, cut him in pieces, and obliged him to abandon the town. 

“ Thefe firft fuccefics gave a great idea of the military talents of Paf 
wan, and caufed him to be confidered as a man entirely devoted to the in- 
terefis of the people. He had no great difficulty in engaging all the inha- 
bitants of Widdin in his party, and in drawing about him a great number 
of malcontents, by flattering them, not only with preventing the reforms 
which the Porte wilhed to make, but with oppofing the collection of the 
new tax on provifions, wool, cotton, &c. which Selim had but juft efta- 
blithed, and the produce of which he had appropriated, as I have before 
faid, to the expences rendered necellary by the new corps of pees 
bombadiers, and matrofles, whole number had juft been augmented. 

« What muft neceflarily have irritated the people, was to fee the pacha 
become z:uhassil or farmer of the new tax, for his province, in confidera- 
tion of a pretty confiderable fam which he had engaged to remit annually 
to the Porte, while before the efiablifhment of this tax, not only the 
Porte drew nothing from Widin, but fent the money neceflary for the 
pry of the yamags and the repairs of the fortifications. 

“ The revenues of Widin not being fuffictent for the payment of the 
army, which was every day increafing, Pafwan lent detaehments into the 
neighbouring provinces, took pofleffion of the money belonging to the im- 
perial treafury, levied taxes, fummoned the princes of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia to furnith him with provifions, military ftores, and a fum of money 
fomewhat ¢confiderable, under pain of having their country invaded. The 
latter addrefled themfelves to the Porte, which, according to its cuftom of 
temporizing and waiting for circumfiances, fent them orders privately to 
‘ield, for the moment, to neceffity. 

«« The Greeks form the major part of the population of European Tur- 
key: it was of importance to Pafwan to draw them to his party, by concilt- 
ating their efteem and infpiring them with the greatelt confidence. For 
this purpofe he put im force the ordinances of Soliman [., altered or 
changed by the fultans his tucceflors; he gave them hopes of alleviating 
their jitnation, promiied thein the free exercife of their religion, and the 
abolition of that infamous ditiin@tion of rayas : at the fame time he took for 
his motto, Liderty and Fustice; magic words, capable of electrifying — 
the 
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the moft full of apathy, and of leading to devotednefs and enthufiafm a 
people who groan under the moft cruel tyranny. 

« The conduct of Pafwan muft neceflarily have produced the effe& 
which he expeied from it. Throughout the whole empire, the janizaries 
confidered him only as a man armed for defending their interetis, and op- 
pobng the enterprizes of the fultan and his council: the Greeks regarded 
lim as their approaching deliverer: ali offered up vows for the fuecels of 
his arms, and im the mean time the Porte hefitated as to the courfe which 
it had to follow. The divan aflembled fevera! times for this object, with- 
out coming to any determination: a few members, among whom was dif- 
tinguiihed the captain-pacha, were of opinion to 0) pole to Pafwan a force 
capable of ftopping his progres, punithing his audacity, and giving an ex- 
ample of feverity which might awe the ambitious who thould be tempted 
to imitate him; but the majority firongly infifted on offering Pafwan his 
pardon and the reflitution of the property confifcated from his father, if tte 
would lay down his arms and ditband his army. 

“ When a government refolves to treat with a rebellious fubje@, it gives 
the meafure of its weakne!s or of its foliy, From that time the ambitious 
conceive the boldett projects, and flatter themfelves that their enterprizes 
will be crowned with fuccefs, Such was the effect that the prepolals of the 
divan mufi have produced on Pafwan; but this man was too {hi ful to irri- 
tate the Porte by a formal refufal, and expoie the fate of his army by too 
precipitate a meafure: betides, he wanted to gain time and amats riches 
for the fuccefs of his projeéts, He did not, perhaps, rely ‘uiliciently on the 
favourable difpofitions of all the janizaries of the empire. He contented 
himfelf, for the moment, with demanding that every thing fhould remain 
at Widin on the ancient footing, that the new tax {hould not be efiablihhed 
there, and that the janizaries thould be maintained in their rights. Sultan 
Selim acceded to thefe difgraceful conditions, and fent to Widin a pacha 
provided with a firman to that effect. The pacha was received and in- 
fialled with the cultomary ceremonies; but, too weak to firuggle againit a 
man who had an army at his command, he was unable to obtain any fort of 
authority. Pafwan preferved his influence and power, and continued, in 
the name of the pacha, to govern and adminiiter the town and the pro- 
vince. 

«© Pafwan was too well acquainted with the wily policy of the Porte, to 
fall afleep in perfect fecurity: he was perfuaded that 11 would employ 
fooner or later its ordinary means, f{teel or poilon, in order to get rid ofa 
man who might {till perplex it, who had dared to paralyze its meafures, 
‘and who exercifed in Widin an illegal authority. He neglected nothin 
to procure protectors and partifans among the great per.onages of the capi 
tal: he continued to flatter'the people and to make them hope for reforms 
ufeful and ardently withed for, and anxious to obtain, in the prefent cir- 
cumitances, a legitimate power, he warmly folicited the government of 
‘Widin, together with the dignity of pacha with three tails. ; 

* Although the Porte had betrayed great weaknefs in pardoning a re- 
bellious fubjeét, and fub{cribing to the conditions which he had dictated, 
it could never bring itfelf to grant him the dignity which he requetied, and, 
by that means, contribute to his elevation. It endeavoured to ‘gain time 
waiting for fome fortunate circumitance which might rid it of a man whom 
it confidered as no lefs dangerous than culpable. It amufed him as long 
as it could, by promiles which it was its intention never to make good. i+ 
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did not conceal from itfelf that this ambitious man folicited the government 
of Widin only in order to rénder himfelf afterwards independent, afid to 
remove a pacha whole prefence was irkfome to him, and who might, from 
one moment to another, feize on authority and punifh him for his crimes. 

“ When Pafwan pe:ceived that he had nothing to hope for from the 
Porte, be again raifed the fiandard of revolt: he drove away the pacha, and 
recommenced his incurfions into the neighbouring provinces. 

“« His generals, more warlike than politic, wifhed to prevail on him to 
take pofleffion of Wallachia and Moldavia, to fortify the principal towns 
fituated on the Danube, and thence brave all the efforts of the Ottoman 
Empire. Pafwan knew the courts of Vienna and Peteriburg: he was per- 
fuaded that they would favour, that they would even fecond his enterprifes 
in the interior; but that they would unite, on the contrary, with the 
Porte, to prevent him from eliablithing himfelf beyond the Danube, and 
forming a {tate independent of thofe two principalities. 

“* Amore extenfive field of glory and profperity offered itfelf to Pafwan ; 
this was to march ftraight to the capital, to feize boldly on the throne, to 
difpofe of the fate of Selim, to facrifice his enemies to the manes of his 
father, and to his own faiety ; to unite under the fame laws, nations fepa- 
rated by religious fanatici'm; to give to commerce and induftry a new im- 
pulfe; to give life to agriculture ; to create a formidable navy; in fhort, 
to fix the government on a folid bafis, by giving it that harmony, that 

eneral connexion in which it is defective. 

“ Had the boldnefs of this man equalled his prudence; had his mind 
been as active as his genius was fertile; had he had, for attack, the talents 
which he has difplayed for defence, it is not to be doubted that the throne 
of Selim would have paffed into other hands. Already had the janizaries 
refufed to march; already did the immen(fe number of inhabitants of Con- 
fiantinople hold out their arms to him whom they cenfidered as their deli- 
verer, as the defender of their rights: the majority of the great were de- 
voted to his interefis, and the people, as is well known, always feduced by 
the preitiges which furround the great man, fecond his proje&ts without 
inquiry, and promote without miltruft all his enterprizes. 

‘ Paiwan helitated as to the courfe which he had to follow: the obfia- 
cles which he confidered appeared to him too greai perhaps: he doubted of 
fucce(s; he refolved to waitin Widin for all the forces which the Porte chofe 
to employ againit him, perfuaded that the foldier would draw up under his 
colours, or find death at the foot of the walls and in the marthes with which 
the town is furrounded. . 

“‘ In the mean time, the Porte, which could no longer conceal from 
itfelf the danger arifing from this rebel being fupported by public opinion, 
commanded the ditlerent pachas of European Turkey, to collect all the 
forces which they had at their difpofal, in order to go and fight him, force 
him in his laft entrenchments, feize on his perfon, cut off his head, and 
fend it to Conflantinople. Jt at the fame time ordered Allo, pacha or bey- 
ler-bey of Cutayed, a diftinguifhed warrior, to come and give battle to 
Pafwan with all che forces of his province. The frontier fortrefles of Ger- 
many were provilioned, and intrufted to pachas or governors on whole 
18 | and bravery the government thought that a reliance might be 
paced, 

ee The different corps of troops, to the number of forty or fifly thoufand 
men, approached the provinces ovcupied by the generals of Paiwan; they 
at 
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at firft obtained fome advantages, among others that of furrounding the 

divifion commanded by Serekchol Oglou, of obliging him to enter Varna, 
of cutting him in pieces, and of fending to the Porte the heads of the 
eneral and of his principal officers. 

“ This fuccefs, of little importance, was immediately repaired by that 
which the other geneyals obtained, on all fides, over the united pachas, 
Belgrade, that bulwark of the empire, was threatened; Orfova, Silitiria, 
Kerfova, almoft all the towns fituated on the Danube, were {oon in the 

wer of Pafwan, who, from the heart of Widin, whence he never 
iffued, directed the march of his warriors, and aimoit fixed victory under 
his colours. 

« What, no doubt, is very deferving of remark, is that Pafwan’s army 
was not weakened by the different battles which it tought: the number of 
his foldiers increafed according to his wants, while that of the pachas was 
fiill more weakened by defertion than by the {word of the enemy. ‘The 
janizary, as I had betore mentioned, regarded Pafwan’s caule as his own, 
and the army of the latter, in whole favour victory declared, better fed 
and more regularly paid, every day attracted to it a great number of male 
contents. 

“ The prince of .Wallachia, compelled to pay a heavy contribution in 
money, and to furnifh provitions and wa: like itores to Paiwan, incurred the 
difgrace of Selim. He was depoied, recalled to Contiantinople, and re- 
placed by Khangerli, drogueman to the captain-pacha, un able, intriguing 
man, devoured by ambition, ftrongly fulpected of favouring in fecret the 
projects of the natural enemies of the Ottoman impire, and of holding out 
his hand to their corrupting gold. 

«© The Porte, undoubtedly, did not expect that Paiwan, abandoned to 
his own ftrength, was ina condition te oppote an army capable of refitting 
that of the pachas united, It did not imagine above all that he had at his 
difpofal the gold that was necellary for him to maintain it. It was fenfibly 
alarmed at his fucceiies, and very unealy reipecting the late of Belgrade, of 
which the rebel feemed to wilh to make himieli matier. It likewile was 
atraid that he would crois Mount Hamus, and come to efiablith himfelf at 
Adrianople, whence he might have moletied the capital, It took the refo- 
lution of dilplaying again{t him very contiderable forces, in order to finith 
quickly an unfortunate war which was threatening the empire with a gene- 
ral overthrow, and exhautiing unfeafonably the finances of the state. In 
Nivole, year VI. (1798), it convoked the principal officers belonzing to 
the janizaries of Contfiantinople, in order to found them refpecting’ the in- 
tention which it had to march their corps * again{t Pafwan. ‘The latter 
appeared not difpofed to fecond the views of the fultan; they reprefented 
that the foldiers {aid loudly that they would never make war againit a Mut 
fulman, who had, according to them, committed no other fauit than that of 
withing to prevent an attack from being made on their rights, and from 
there being introduced into the empire of the true. believers, the cuttoms of 
the infidels, enemies of their god and of their prophet. 

« At one moment it was thought that the janizary-aga would pay with 
his head the ill-will of the foldiers ; but Selim contented himlell with remov- 
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« * The number of janizaries in Conflantinople is reckoned to be up- 
wards of fifty thouland.” 
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ing him from the capital for a few days, atid fending him to Gallipoli: 
He camv and reiumed his functions, when the government were aflured 
that his removal could not, in any way, change the peaceable difpofitions 
of the janizaries and of their olticers. 

« At the iame time an order was di!patched to the pachas and governors 
of the provinces of the empire, for thein to fucniih different corps of troops, 
and caule them to march on the firit notice that they fhould receive. The 
grand vifir, on whom the command of the army had devolved, being old 
and infirm, Selim appointed in his place the captain-pacha, as if the zeal 
and good-will of kis High Admiral cou'd, in this cafe, make amends for the 
knowledge and experience which he wanted. Hutiein had never been en- 
gaged in war, either by fea or land; how then could he contend, witls 
advantage, againit a man who had fet at nought the bravery and military 
talents of the old genera!s that he had to combat. 

¢ It is faid that it was the very enemies of the captain-pacha who caufed 
him to be appointed {eratkier of the army, as well to remove him from the 
capital, as to plan for him an affair of the higheft importance, in which 
they hoped he would mifcarry. 

« Hutiein could not refufe the command of the army without difpleafing 
the fultan, without being taxed with cowardice, without giving a hold to 
the malignity of the public. He hoped betides, if he obtained impofing 
forces, to deliroy eatily a rebel againift whom none but half-mea‘ures had 
hitherto been taken, againit whom none but inconfiderable forces had been 
employed. As artiul as his enemies were perfidious, he prefented himie!f 
to Selim, prottrated himtelf at his feet, and {aid to him: * Lord, my life 
is yours; if you think me capable of leading your land-forces as 1 have 
hitherto led thofe of the fea, command: I am ready to obey you; I will 
march again{t the rebel; 1 will bring you his head, or I will lofe my own; 
but Pafwan’s party is numerous and powerful; his creatures, his friends 
are {pread every where ; they will feiter my operations if 1 am not invetted 
with great authority ; they will make mv enterprifes mifcarry, if I have not 
confiderable forces and all the money necetlary for infuring the fubfiflence 
of the army, and for detaching, if it be needful, from the rebel party the 
generals, to whofe talents and courage Pawan owes the fucceties which he 
an obtained again{t your arms.’ 

** Selim granted ail the demands of the pacha, and invefted him with 
great power; he gave orders that all the corps of troops, as well of Europe 
as of Atia, which could be railed, fhould join their colours in the early 
part of the {pring ; and nothing was {pared for the fucce!s of this enter- 
prize. 

« From that time, the greateft adlivity was exerted, in the conftruction 
and equipment of filteen gun-boats, carrying .a 24 or an 18 pounder in the 
bow, and one or two jimall cannons on each fide; they were intended for 
aleending the Danube in order to fecond by water the attack which was 
meditated by land againft Widin. Different cratt were equipped for the 
conveyance of the artillery and fiores neceflary for the fiege, as weil as for 
the provitions for the troops. 

«« Adrianople was the general rendezvous of the troops of the fouthern 

art of Turkey in Europe and of thofe of Afia. A part of the former filed 
off through Conitantinople ; a part patled through Gallipoli. The whoie 
army coliected was eltimated at one hundred thoutand combatants. 

« Hutlein, general in chiel, hada corps of from twelve to fifleen — 
fan 
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fand Afiatics, and another compofed of feven or eight thoufand men, 
topchis, galiondgis, and volunteers, raiied in Coniiantinople and in the 
environs. 

“ Allo, pacha of Cutayed, was at the head of thirty thoufand A fiaties, 
delis, faphis, janizaries, aud volunteers. 

** Ali, pacha of Yanina in Albania, commanded ten or twelve thoufand 
Albanians and five or fix thoufand janizarics. , 

“* Muttapha, pacha of Bolnia, had a corps of five or {ix thoufand men, 
as well infantry as cavalry. 

“ Iimael, bey of Seres in Upper Macedonia, brought five or fix thou 
fand fpahis. 

** Orders were alfo given for the marching of detachments taken from 
Salonica, Philopopolis, Sophia, and fume other towns of Kuropean Ture 
key. 

“ It was thefe forces, capable: of fubduing an empire, that Hufein 
marched to defiroy a rebel, and lay fiege to a revolted town. 

“ The Turkith government mutt naturally have expecied that Pafwan, 
on his fide, would negleéi nothing for reinforcing his army, and putting it 
on a refpectable footing. They pretumed that he would come and wait 
for the captain-pacha at the deti‘es of Mount Hmus, in order to diipute 
with him thofe difficult pales, and attempt to detiroy an army which the 
firlt ob{tacles might difcourage and put to the rout. They were very much 
furprifed to fee him, on the contrary, difband a great part of his troops, 
abandon the towns of which he had made himlelf maiier, and thut himielf 
in Widdin with twelve thouland choien men, on whole fidelity and bravery 
he could rely, He had had time to colle¢t provilions and warlike flores in 
a quantity fufficiently great to futtain a fiege for upwards of two fuccelflive 
years, without putting the inhabitants to too great itraits. He had, be- 
fides, a flotilla which rendered him mailer of the courle of the Danube, and 
which, in cafe of need, was to facilitate the re-viciualling of the place. 
This artillery was under the direction of fome Polith engineers, who allo 
drew his plans of defence. 

«© The imperial army repaired without obfiacle to the vicinity of Wid- 
in: all the corps of troops were allembled there before the end of Prairial: 
the flotilla and the gun-boats arrived at the fame time; the provifions and 
military ftores were in great abundance; the captain-pacha was in want of 
nothing but men capable of directing a fiege, and foldiers better dilpoled 
for {upporting the caule for which they were going to fight. 

« After having reconnoitred the environs of the town, after having 
affigned to the different chiefs the polis which they were to occupy, or 
having made all the difpofitions which be judged neceiary for the fiege, 
Huflein fummoned Palwan to lay down his arms, promifing him his life, 
liberty, and a diftinguilhed rank if he would {pare Musiulman blood. ¢ In 
vain wilt thou oppote to me,’ faid he to him, ‘a momentary refiftance ; I have, 
a hundred thoufand men with me; a hundred thoutand others would come~ 
to their affiftance, were it neceilary: acknowledge thy errors; proftrate 
thyfelf before the majefiy of the imperial throne, and deliver up to me thy 
town and thy army.’ Pafwan received the envoy of the pacha on the mott 
lofty terrace of his palace, whence he was obierving with a glafs the moves 
ments of the enemy ; and with that difdain which the idea of the fuperiority 


of one’s ftrength and talents naturally produces; ‘ Go and tell thy matter,’ 
replied 
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replied he, ‘ that it depended on me to have a hundred thoufand men to 
oppofe tohim; I preferred conquering him with ten,’ 

*« Hutiein having no hope of being able to bring back Pafwan to his 
duties, refolved to puth the fiege with thé greateti vigour: prefently he 
thought him/elf in a condition to make a general attack on the town, .and, 
by this means, to make himfelf mafier of an ifland fituated on the Danube, 
facing Widin; but he was every where repulfed with confiderable lofs: 
the town was very well defended; and the sland,’ on which it was ot im- 
portance to efiablith himfelf, had been fo fortified that all the efforts of the 

acha could make no impreilion on it: his flotilla was beat off by that of 
Dafeen, by the. fire of the place, and by the batteries of the ifland. His 
gun-boats Satins too imprudently expofed themlelves, fuffered contiderably ; 
fome of them funk and the others were no longer in a fituation to fecond in 
the fequel the diflerent attacks which took place. : 

“ The town, almott entirely furrounded by marfhes, was difficult of 
approach: the works necellary for the fuccels of the fiege were ill executed, 
and worfe conceived; forties, made opportunely, dettroyed them, or re- 
tarded their progrefs. Already had two general at‘acks been very unfor- 
tunate: a great lofts of men had been juttained im the {ruitle!s attempt of 
the capture of the ifland; the fiege was drawing on to a great length; the 
feafon was advancing; the army was diminifhing contiderably by ficknels, 
by defertion, and by the fire of the betieged. All thefe contiderations in- 
duced the captain-pacha to make a final effort, and employ at once every 
means that he had remaining. 

« The army was divided into three corps: Allo took the command of the 
firit; Ali, that of the fecond; Huflein referved to ‘imfelf the third: he 
ordered the firit two to proceed during the night by different roads, to the 
place affigned for the attack; but through a mittake, very culpable no 
doubt, one of the divifions, at the break of day, fired on the other, taking 
it for an enemy’s corps which had fallied from the place: the miftake had 
been perceived while the battle was ftill going on, becaufe the general 
who had ttood feveral difcharges, was fo incenied with anger, that he 
ordered the other corps to be fired on, as if it had been one belonging to 
tne enemy. The foldier partook of the indignation of the general, and the 
battle did not end till the third divition had advanced, fallen tword in hand 
cn the combatants, and feparated them in (pite of themfelves. Difcontent 
became fo great, mifunderfianding was fo general, and defertion fo con- 
fiderable, that the captain-pacha thought proper to raife the fiege, retire, 
and wait from time and circumttances for that which his arms had not been 
ab!e to obtain. 

« As foon as Huflein had retired, Pafwan recalled the foldiers that he 
had dithanded; he a fecond time made himi{elf mafter of the places which 
he bad evacuated, and again threatened the north of the-empire. After 
various deliberations of the council, the Porte determined to offer the rebel 
whom ii could not detiroy, his pardon, the government of Widin, and the 
dignity of pacha with three tails; and as, in. thefe circumflances, defpo- 
tifm required a viétim, the prince of Wallachia was facrificed to the refent- 
ment of Huitiein, and his head brought to Cunftantinople in Ventole, year 


VIL. (1799.)” 


The progrefs of the Turks in arts and fciences is known to be very 
little, owing both to their religious and political prejudices. 
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«¢ The Muflulmans, in general, are very il informed, very fanatical, and 
ridiculou!ly proud. The purfuits of fiudious men are chiefly confined to fhe 
Koran, and to the interpretations of, and commentaries on, the various laws 
which are founded thereon. Some of them, however, cultivate a know- 
ledge of the Mutes, fiudy atirology, wand learn the Perlian and Arabic lan- 
guages. Very few fiudy mathematics or aiironomy. Their knowledge of 
medicie confifis in a few cutiomstran{mitted from father to fon; they have 
no idea of natural hiftory, natural philofophy, geography, navigation, or 
military tactics. Their knowledge of hiftory is confined ‘to that of theit 
own country; of every thing relating to other nations they are moft pro- 
foundly ignorant. Almoft all the arts are in a flate of infancy, and 
except that of dyeing, the manufactory of different kinds of fiull, of fword 
and knife blades, the other mechanical arts are almott wholly unknown to 
them.” 


The manners and cuftoms of the Turks appear to be detailed with 
accuracy, though little information be given refpe&ting them, which 
is not to be found in other publications. A tranflation of this volume 
is publifhed, in quarto, from which, indeed, we have taken the 
large(t of our extra¢ts. But, as our readers would perceive from that 
fingle fpecimen, it is replete with Gallicifms, It profeffes to con- 
tain fw volumes of the original ; but it mult mean two oétavo vo- 


lumes, for it contains no more than the one quarto volume of the’ 


French. 





T 


Vie de Buonaparte, Premier Conful de France, Sc. i.e. Life of Bua- 
naparte, First Conful of France, from his birth, ta the Peace of Lune- 
ville. To which ts added an account of bis remarkable actions, re- 
plies, [peeches, and traits of charatier, with anecdotes cf lis different 
campaigns. ‘Tranflated from the French. 8vo. Pp. 410. 8s. 
boards. G.and J. Robinfon, 1802. ,; 

T is not at’ prefent that an impartial account of the life of Napo- 
leone Buonaparte is to be expected. ‘The miferable attempt at 
unmixed panegyric now before us, does therefore excite no furprize, 

Could any thing on the fubjeét be looked for from the I*rench prefs 

which did not fpeak favourably of the ** Corfican adventurer,” while he 

remains fupreme ruler of France? The namelefs author of this thing, 
called a Life of Buonaparte, has done all that his very limited powers 
could do to deferve the approbation of his hero. ‘The production is, 
in fact, a defpicable compilation of {craps, where truth is violated in 
every page, and what is true is difguifed or exaggerated, and where 
the object of his idolatry appears on all occafions fauitle/s. But fault- 
lefs is a faint and cold expreffion to convey the fentiments he endea- 
vours to imprefs on the minds of his readers. Buonaparte, according 
to him, is, in a fuperlative degree, the warrior, legiflator, and mo- 
ralist: in him Alexander, Solon and Socrates are united; while he 
poflefles, in a degree equally fupreme, all the mild and‘gentle fecl- 
ings of an Indian bramin! Such is the imprefiion which this anony- 
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mous writer (we are aftonifhed that he fhould have concealed his 
name) wifhes to ftamp on the public mind; and yet there has been 
found in London a man to tranflate, and a book(eller to publifh this! 
But, to the bookfeller, The Life of Buonaparte, (no matter what {ort 
of life) is thought a good fpeculation, and the tranflator, fuch as he 
is, muft eat. 

Were we to enumerate and to animadvert on al! the mifreprefen- 
tations and falfehoods of this Bicgrapher, we fhould have to write a 
volume inftead of an article in our Review. One or two we {hall 
mention, that our readers may be.enabled to eftimate this production 
at its true value. 

It is a truth notorious to the world, that the firft public act of the 
Chief Conful’s immaculate life was the maflacre of 4th O&ober, 1795, 
when this comet firft appeared above the horizon drenched in blood, 
Liften to the defence of his biographer. He tells us that ** Buona- 
parte was under the command of Barras, and had no duty but obe- 
dience.” So then, military obedience, according to this moft refpect- 
able hiftorian, fanctions every crime, and had he been commanded 
to fet fire to every quarter of Paris, and to murder man, woman and 
child, he muft have obeyed, and ought to be confidered as guiliie(s 
of any crime! We will juft obferve that Buonaparte, by the trans- 
actions of roth November (19th Brumaire) has fhewn that he did 
not confider obedience to the powers that be, fo irrefiflillea duty. He 
obeys, or difobeys, as beft fuits his purpofe. By his convenient ode- 
dience to Barras, he emerged from ob{curity, and by his equally 
convenient difobedience to the then exifting government of France, he 
raifed himfelf to the Confular throne. 

But the biographer rifes upon us in his apologetical character. Not 
contented with faying that Buonaparte could not avoid maflacrein: 
the inhabitants of Paris, he maintains that he aéted perfeéily right. 
** He did what every man of fenfe would have done in the fame fi- 
tuation!” Bravo! The reader, perhaps, thinks that this apologitt 
for maflacre can go no farther ; but the reader is miftaken : this mur- 
derous deed is finally pronounced to be meriterious! ** In fine, not- 
withitanding the horrors of the day, it produced more good than 
evil!” braviffimo. 

The next thing we fhall notice in this work is the author’s account 
of the ma/facre at Alexandria; or rather what he has chofen to fub- 
ftitute in its place. ‘** The inhabitants of Alexandria,” he fays, 
** were treated with the greate/f generofity.”” ‘This is the moft fingular 
gui pro quo that we recolleét to have met with. But an author who 
is to prove that Buonaparte is not only an innocuous but an exem- 
plary character, muft have many fingularities of this kind, ‘* The 
inhabitants of Alexandria,”’ fays this author without a name, ‘‘ were 
treated with the greateft generofity.” Let us hear what a French- 
man, who was aiding and abetting in this generous treatment, hes 
faid upon the fubject. Speaking of the expedition to Egypt, he tells 
us, “ We began by making an aflault upon a place without any de- 
fence, 
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fence, and garrifoned by about 500 janizaries, of whom (carce a man 
knew how to level a mufket. I allude to Alexandria, a huge and 
wretched fkeleton of a place, open on every fide.—We loft, notwith- 
ftanding, 150 men, whom we might have preferved, by only fum- 
moning the town; but it was thought xece//ary to begin by friking 
terror into the enemy.’ The poor Alexandrians, thus reduced to the 
abfolute neceflity of defending themfelves, made the fruitlefs attempt : 
but what could their exertions do againft tactics, and fuperior num- 
bers? Our letter writer goes on to paint the confequences—** Re- 
pulfed on every fide, they betake themfelves to God, and their pro- 
phet, and-fill their mofques.”” Here was the time for Buonaparte to 
have fhewn mercy, or, as his biographer w.” have it, generofity : 
The letter-writer will inform us what that generofity was; ** men, 
women, old, young, children at the breaft, a// are maffacred.”* How 
do our readers relifh the generofity of Buonaparte? 

So much for the tender mercies of the writer’s hero; let us now ex- 
amine his exhibition of his Aonour and veracity. He thus {peaks of 
his flight from Evypt: 

“ He ordered vice-2dmiral Gantheaume to make ready for fea two fri- 
gates, an advice-boat, and a tartanne, without the leafi intimation of his 
defign, until the potfeflion of Upper and Lower Egypt was fecured, and 
{upplies raifed for the army for a whole year.” 

In oppofition to this, we have the unfortunate Kleber’s letter to 
the Directory, which fpeaks a very different language. Inftead of 
Upper and Lower Egypt being in fecurity, Kleber fays—** The 
people are reftlefs and uneafy, and perfift in looking upon us as the 
enemies of their property: their hearts are inceifantly open to the 
hopes of a favourable change. The Mamelucs are difperfed, but 
not deftroyed. Mourad Bey is ftill in Upper Egypt, with a body of 
men fufficiently numerous to find conftant employment for a confi- 
derable part of our forces. Ibrahim Bey is at Gaza, with 2000 
Mamelucs,” &c. But, the other part of the writer’s affertion is {till 
more decifively contradiéted. Inftead of the army, which Buona- 

arte had abandoned, having fupplies for a whole year, Kleber in- 
forms the Diretory that at quitting it, he ‘* did not leave behind 
him a fingle fous in the military cheft, nor any thing capable of being 
turned into money.” ‘That ‘* the troops were naked, and in abfolute 
want of arms, of gun-powder, of cannon, and mufket-balls.” He 
adds, ** Every fyllable, Citizen Directors, which I here advance, I 
can authenticate, either by verbal procefles or by eftimates of the dif- 
ferent fervices, regularly figned?”’+ The eflimates were accordingly 
made out, and it appears that, when Buonaparte left his army in 
Egypt to fhift for itfelf, inftead of having fupplies for a whole 





* Vide the intercepted Letters, Part ifi, P.p. 131, 132, 150. 
+ Vide Kleber’s Letter to the Directory. Part 3d, P. 3. et fequ. 
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year, it was naked, without refource, and had due to it livres 
13,315,252 10 2, indepe ndant of what was due to the inhabitants 
tor what they had furnilhed to the troops. It is not at all fur- 
priling, after this reprefentation of the {late of the army in Egypt, fo 
op pofite to the affertions of Buonaparte, of this namelefs biographer, 

and of the numerous partizans of the Firft Conful, that honeit Kleber 
fhould have fomehow or other died fuddenly. He was a very trouble- 
fume fellow, who {poke truth. 

One more inftance of B: uonaparte’s honour and veracity, and we 
have done. Our author gives, as an inftance of the Conful’s ‘* grand 
and fublime character,” the letter which he wrote to the Directory, 
laying the blame.of tl.* deftru€tion of the French fleet upon Admiral 
Brueys, accufing him of difobedience of orders, in not carrying the 
flect to Corfou, after the lan ding of the army. Now, inftead of the 
grand and fublime, nothing is to be difcove ed in this and his other 
communications with the Directory on this fubjeét, except meannefs, 
difingenuoufnefs, and falfehood, Poor Brneys was gone; he had 
died, like a brave failor, in the execution of his duty, and Buonaparte 
was in hopes that every teftimonial of his having fallen a facrifice to 
his adherence to orders had perifhed with him. ‘He therefore thought 
that he might efcape without dete€tion, when he laid the blame of 
the difafter. on the unfortunate Admiral. But the intercepted letters 
from Egypt, and above all his own, prove beyond the poifibility of a 
doubt that Brueys remained in that country only in obedience to his 
orders, and that he alone is anfwerabie for the confequences. What 
then are we to think of this grand and {nblime character? If it is 
grand, it is the grandcur of ui itruth , if fablime the fublimity of in- 
famy. Or what are we to think of this very impartial biographer ? 
But he is not worth a fingle thought; he is a literary proflitute, la- 
bouring in his vocation, 

As a farther fpecimen of the work, we infert the following dia- 
logue, faid to have taken place between Buonaparte and fome Turkifh 
Imans in the great pyramid. About its authenticity we give our- 
felves no concern ; it is enough for us that our author produces it as 
a itriking example ‘ of the genius of Buonaparte.”’ Of genius we 

in difcover nothing in it, but of the characier of the perfonage a great 
asst His affe@tation of the literary character, his hypocrify, his 
falfehood, his contempt of religion, &c, are very confpicuous ; and 


we mutt fay, fe non 2 vero, é ben trovato, it is exactly what was to 
eve been expected. 


BuonaparTe.—God is great, and his works are marvellous. But 
we have here a grand produdiion of the ha: dc of man. What was the ob- 
ject of the individual who caufed this pyramid to be ce nftructed ? 

« Suteiman.—He was a powerful king of [.gypt, whole name it is faid 
was Cheops. He withed to prevent the lacrileg ious trom troubling the re- 
ofe of his athes. 
« BUONAPARTE.—The great Cyrus commended that, when dead, his 
body fhould be left in the epen air, that it might return to the elements. 
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Doli thou not think that he did better? Tell me, my friend, what is your 
opinion? 

“ SULEIMAN (inclining himself. Glory to God, to whom all glory is 
due! ; 

“ Buonararre.—Honour to Allah! Who was the calif who cauled this 
pytamid to be opened, and thus — ed the aihes of the dead ? 

* Mupnamep.—It ts believed by foie that it was Mahmoud, the com- 
mander of the faithful, who reigned, feveral centuries ago, at Bagdad; others 
jay that it was the renowned Aaron Ralehiid—(Peace to his manes!)—who 
expecte «l to find trealures here: but when by his command entrance was 
made into this apartment, tradition fays that he found mummies only, and 
this infeription in letters of gold on the wail: 

© The impious shall commit iniquity qurtout recompense, but not without ‘ve- 
= 
morse. 

‘ BuonaPparte.— Lhe bread ttolen by the wicked fills his mouth with 
fond. 

“ MunameD (inclining himself.)—Thele are the words of wildom, 

* BUONAPAKTE, —Glory to Adah! There is no other god but God; 
‘tel romet Is his prophet, and 1 am his friend. 
© SULEIMAN.— the falutation of peace fo . w@ ENVOY of God! Salutation 
to tlree alio, invincible warrior, favourite of Mahomet! 

Buonaparvreée.—Multit, I thank thee. The divine Coran is the de- 
light of my toul, and the object of my contemplation. I love the prophet, 
and l hope, ere long, to fee and honour his tomb in the holy city. . But my 
milion ts firit to entetueity ite the Mamelues 

“* Tprauim.—May the angels of one fweep the duit from thy path, 
and cover thee with their wings. * The \Mameluc has merited death. 

“ BUONAPARTE.—He hath nai imote and delivered over to the black 
angels, Moukir and Quakir. God, on who all things depend, has ordained 
that his dominion thall be deitroyed. 

« SuteiMan.—He has extended the hand of ra 
harvetis, and the horfes of Egypt. 

“ Buvonaparre.—And over the mot beautiful faves, thrice holy multi. 
Allah has withered his hand. If Egypt be his portion, let him thow mv the 
leafle which God has given him of it: but God is jutt and merciful to the 
people. 

Iupranim.—O moft valiant among the children of Iifia!* Allah has 
cauled thee to follow the exterminating angel, to deliver his land ot 
}ogypt. 

“« Ruonararte.—This land was a prey to twenty-four oppreflors, rebels 
ayainit the Grand Sultan, our ally —( whom God turn to his glory!)— 
and to ten thouland flaves from Canada and Gee ria, Adriel, the angel 
of death, has breathed upon them; we are come, and they have ditap- 
P ared. 

«* Munamep.—Noble fucceflor of Scander,t honour to thy invincible 
arms, and to the unexpected thunder which ip:ings from the midale of thy 
warriors on horfe.|| 

‘“ PuONAPARTE.—Doft thou believe that thunder to be a work of the 
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children of men? Doft thou believe fo? Allah has placed it in m y hands by 
his meflenger the genius of war. : 

“« IBranim.—We perceive in thy works the great Allah who has {ent 
thee. Couldft thou have conquered if Allah had not permitted? The 
Delta, and all the neighbouring countries, refound with thy miracles. 

“ Buonaparte-—A celeitial car* will alcend by my command to the 
abode of the clouds; and the lightning will defcend to the earth, along a 
metallic wire,t the moment I thall bid it. 

« Surerman.—And the great ferpent, which fprung from the bafe of the 
pillar of Pompey, on the day of thy triumphant entry into Scanderich, { and 
which remained withered at the focket of the pillar ; was not that allo a pro- 
digy effected by thy hand ? 

“ Buonararte.—Lights of the age, you are deftined to fee yet greater 
wonders, for the days of regeneration are come. 

“ IpranimM.—May the divine unity regard thee with an eye of predi- 
lection, adorer of Iffa, and render thee the fupport of the children of the 
prophet. 

“ Buonaparte.—Has not Mahomet faid, Every man who adores God, 
and performs good works, whatever may be his religion, fhall be faved? 

“ Sucemman, Munamip, Ipranim (iogether, inclining themselves.)—He 
has faid fo. 

“ Buonaparre.—And if, by an order from on high, I have moderated 
the pride of the vicar of Iffa, by diminifhing his terrefirial potieflions, in or- 
der to amafs for him celeftial treafures, was it not rendering glory to God, 
whofe mercy is infinite ? 

“ MunaMeED (with an air of hesitation.)—The mufti of Rome was rich and 
powerful; we are poor mufts. 

“ Buonaparte.—l know that you are poor: be without apprehen- 
fion ; for you have been weighed in the balance of Balthazar, and you have 
been found light. Does this pyramid, then, really contain no treaiure that 
you know of? 

“ SuLeiman (his hands on his bieast.)—None, my lord, we {wear by the 
holy city of Mecca, 

BuonaParte.—Unhappy, thrice unhappy thofe who feck for perifhable 
riches, and covet gold and filver, which are like unto dutt! 

“ SuLerman.—Thou hait {pared the vicar of Lila, and hatt treated him 
with clemency and goodnels. 

“ BuonaPparte.—He is an old man whom | honour—(May God accom- 
plith his withes, when they thall be regulated by reafon and truth !)—but he 
is to blame in condemning to eternal fire all the muflulmans :—Allah defend 
us from intolerance ! 

“ Ispranim.—Glory to Allah, and to his prophet, who has fent thee into 
the midit of us to rekindle the faith of the weak, and to open to the faithful 
the gates of the feventh heaven ! 

« Buonararte.—You have fpoken my withes, moft zealous mufiis: be 
faithful to Allah, the fovereign ruler of the feven marvellous heavens; and 
to Mahomet his vifir, who traverfed all the celeftial manfions in a fingle 
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night. Be the friends ofthe Francs; and Allah, Mahomet, and the Franes, 
will recompenfe you. 

i o e . } . . ~ . . ' 
‘* Isr anutm.—May the prophet himfelf caufe thee to fit at his left hand 
on the day of refurrection, after the third found of the trumpet ! 
« BvuonapartTe.—He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. The hour 
of political returrection has arrived tor all who groan under oppreilion. 


Mufiis, mans, mullahs, dervifes, and kalenders, intiruéct the people of 


Egypt; encourage them to join in our labours to complete the deftruction 
ot the beys and the Mamelucs. Favour the commerce of the Franes in 
your country, and their endeavours to arrive at the ancient land of Brama. 
Let them have ftorchoufes in your ports, and drive far irom you the iflarders 
of Albion, accurled among the children of Itia. Such is the will of Maho- 
met. ‘The treafures, indultry, and friendthip of the Francs thal! be your lot, 
till you afcend to the feventh heaven, and are feated by the fide of the black- 
eyed houris, who are endowed with perpetual youth and virginily. Repofe 
under the thade of Laba, whofe branches prelent of themielves to true Mu(- 
fulmans whatever their hearts may detire. 

“ SULEIMAN <uclining himself.\—Thou haft fpoken like the moft learned 
of the mullahs. We place faith in thy words, we will ferve thy caule, and 
God hears us. 

« Buonararte.-—God is great, and his works are marvellous, The 
falutation of peace be pon you, thrice holy muftis !” 


A more complete exhibition of defpicable quackery, a greater dee 
reliction of truth, and a more profligate contempt of religion, under 
the matk of hypocrify, are no where to be met with. The Conful 
plays the mountegank through the whole of the dialogue, and in 
fome parts defcends as low as the moft paltry exhibitor of cups and 
balls—Look up, Gentlemen and Ladies, and you fhall fee what you 
fhall fee—** A celettial car will afcend by my command to the abode 
of the clouds; and the lightening will defcend to the earth, along a 
metallic wire, the moment I fthall bid it!” Is this Jonas, or Kater- 
felto? No, it is the great Conful, who excells them both. As to the 
truth to be met with in this farce of the great pyramid, we cannot 
give a*better example than the following :—Sulciman, one of the in- 
terlocutors fays, ‘* Thou haft fpared the Vicar of [fla (the Pope) and 
treated him with clemency and goodnefs.’’ ‘To this Buonaparte 
agrees, and replies—‘‘ He is an old man whom | honour.” If every 
fpecies of indignity be honour, and the moit unheard of brutality be 
clemency and goodnefs, then has Buonaparte {poken truth. There 
can be no ftronger inftance of profligate hypocrify than the Conful’s 
ejaculation. ‘* Glory to Allah! there is nu other god but God ; 
Mahomet is his prophet, and I am his friend. The divine Koran is 
the delight of my foul, and the object of my contemplation !”’ The 
biographer gives this dialogue as an example of the Conful’s genius 3 
perhaps to him it marks too his good fen e and knowledge when he 
queftions three ignorant Purks on antiquarian refearches, and expedts 
to receive information from them. He may likewife, peradventure, 
confider this Confular Member of the National Inftitute as a prodigy 
ct knowledge, when he brings the Mameclucs who fought under the 
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Beys, all the way ‘* from Canada!” /¥e can only fay that this kind 
of knowledge is paj/ing frange. And, to have done with Buonaparte, 
and his biographer, we have no doubt that the latrer would with to 

‘rfuade the world that the former was really ferious, and meant to 
keep his word, when, on the memorable roth of November, he faid 
in the Council of Ancients, ** I declare to you, that as foon zs the 
danger fhall be over, I will abdicate the command which has been 
confided to me.” We, for our part, think that he never did, nor does 
intend that the danger fhould be over, and that he will never abdi- 
cate. Moreover, though Lebrun has affured us, ** that he would 
never abafe himfelf fo far as to def/cend to the throne of Kings,” 
we are of opinion, from the late /7e and Qur in his mandates, and 
from other fymptomatic indications, that he has no objeétion to 
Regal degradation, 

We have given more room to this flimfy performance than it 


deferves ; but it is fometimes not improper to render demerit con- 
fpicuous. 


—_———— 
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Lycee; cu, Cours de Literature, Ancienne et Moderne, Par J. ¥. La 
harpe. 12 Tom. 8vo, A Paris, chez H. a Imprimeur 
Libraire, Rue des Poitevins, An 7 de la Republi que. i. e. The 
Lyceum; or, a Courfe of Literature, Ancient and Midern. 1800. 


H!S is a book which, we fhould think, could not fail to attra 
very confiderably the attention of our countrymen, It is inter- 
efting on feveral accounts... The fubjects, of which it treats, are thofe 
which draw the curiofity, and amufe the Icifure of, by far the greatett 
number of readers. And it is impoffible for any one ‘not to feel curi- 
ous in the higheft poflible degree concerning every thing of fuch a 
kind, produced in the circumilances in whi ch we know this work 
was compofed. 

It is the fubftance of a courfe of leCtures delivered lince the Reva- 
lution in that inftitution in Paris, known by 
which was firlt eftablifhéd in 788 ; was inte rupted for fome years 
during the horrors of that ftrange period, and was reftored in 1794. 
The obj ét of thefe lectures is, a critical and pbilofophical review of 
all the branches of literature which are addrefied to the im: agination 
and tafte. This, according to our author, includes every kind of 
literary production, excepting g only phyfical philofophy, ,and the abitract 
fciences. Few things, certainly, can be more interefting to us at the 
prefent moment, than to know what fort of inftruction is given, and 
what f{pecies of man is permitted to give initruction on fuch fubjects as 
thofe, to people of every fex and age in Paris, to all of whom the 
Lyceum is open. 

“The beft method of giving cur readers, within the narrow Jimits 
to which we muft confine ourfelves, any tolerably correct idea of the 
nature and merits of this work, which has not yet appeared in our 
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language, feems to be to trace as rapidly as poffible the plan of the 
author, enumerate the topics which he ditcufles, and mark, as we go 
aiong, Our Oopititon of the merit or deiect both of the plan ated of the 
feveral parts of the execution, 

The view which this author has taken of his fubje is altoecther a 
new one. And there is no work of the fame kind, Z 


either in ancient 
or modern language. We have books which inveftigate the nature 


of the different ipecie 's of com polit ion—poctry, hi tory, oratory; and 


deliver the rules ror COM} poli: ip In eac hy with Many excelle nt criti- 


cifms on the different produét ons of each kind, which have ; appeared. 
The plan of Laharpe is different, He fuppofes the general rules of 
ciiticifm, and the nature of the different {pecies of compofition, to be 
already known. And his purpoie is to take the general principles 
and rules of [ judgment which have been eftablithed by philofophy and 

tafte, and app! ly thefe to all the works of literature which are the ob- 
ied of talte : from the time of Homer to our own. His book, ther 
fore, is, to ufe his own language, ** Une Hiftoire Raifonnée de tous 
Jes Arts de VE fprit et de i’Jm: ioination.”’ He oug| 


ht, howeve ‘5 to 
have added fomething which ret ied this expreilion to works of lite- 


ratufe bor he does not treat of paintin, r, or mutic, though thefe 


certainly are ** arts de l’elprit et de )’imagination.’ 


‘This view ts a mode of treating this sept oak e and important fubject 


calculated to afford at once the greatett inftruction and amufement ; 
and, when we add, that the plan has been executed by a very en- 
lig htened man, who joins folidity of judg sment, and delicacy of tafte, 
to a molt accurate knowledge of the rules of art, and a mind in man 
refpects truly philofophical ; we certainly promife not a little both of 
profit and pleaiure to fuch of our reade TS as fhall puriue this work. 

It is evident from what we have ftated alread yy that the book is 
not intended for the young ftudent. It is not an elem cntary work 5 
but fuppoles the general rules of compofition and criticifm alread 
known. ‘l’o the ttudent of polite literature, however, who has got 
beyond this elementary part, and whofe judgment is mature eno: ioh 
to begin to exert itfelf, perhaps no book has yet been publifhed more 
fit to Terve as a guide, better calculated to exercife the > yu lome nt, to 
increaie both the guicknefs and profundity of the difcernme nt, and 
inure to habits both of juft and refined decifion, We {peak thus 
highly on the ftrength of the old maxim, that wenn teacheth 
much better than Dee rom this we conclude, it a book 
which examines, with the greateit iinutenefs of det: ul, every conlt- 
derable work of tafte from “the earlief times tothe prefent . aud whofe 
critici{ms are gencr lly not only very juft, but very delicace and pro- 
found, cannot fail to be highly inftructive—for it is nothing elle but 
a gre at collection of examples of correct judgments in m: utters of tafte. 

‘The author divides what we would cal! his critical hiftory of polite 
Jiterature into three parts. The firft contains the ancient literature 
of Greece and Rome. The fecond, the literature of the age of 
Louis XIV. And the third, the literature of the eightcenth cevtury. 

There 
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‘There is 2 preliminary difcourfe prefixed to vol. iv. which fills up 
the period between the literature of ancient Greece and Rome, and 
that of the age of Louis XiV. The method which he follows in 
treating each of thefe periods is, 1{t, to examine the poetry of that 
period ; 2d, the eloquence, properly fo called; and, 3d, the hiftory, 
philofophy, and mifcellaneous literature. 

‘Yo the whole is prefixed an introductory difcourfe, in which he 
Gelivers fome general obfervations on the art of compofition, proves 
that it really is an art, the fubject of precept, as much as any other 
art ; that phiofophy, inftead of hurting the productions of tafte, is 
that without the aid of which they cannot be brought to their perfec- 
tion. Here too, he thinks proper to fettle the meaning of the words 
genius and tate; the vaguenefs of which often occafions difputes ; 
and zives 2 curious account of the variations of meaning thefe two 
words have undergone in the French language; being firft terms of 
particular import, and at laft abftra& general terms. He then treats 
of ancient literature, in the following manner. Before he enters upon 
the fubject of poetry he gives three chapters, one containing an abftract 
of the politics of Ariftotle, accompanied with obferyations of the author’s 
own, which fhew him accurately to have ftudied and underitood the 
critical writings of that great father of the critical art. In the fecond 
of thefe three chapters is, a not lefs fenfible analyfis of the treatife of 
Longinus, on the fublime. And in the third, a comparifon of the 
French language with the Greek and Roman, in which we perfectly 
agree with his opinion of the. great fuperiority of the ancient lan- 
guages, but think he might have eafily, by a few more well felected 
examples, rendered that opinion a good deal more clear and inconteft- 
ble. In examining the pgetry of the ancients, he takes the epic firft. 
To his criticifm of the anci€nt epic poems he prefixes fome obferva- 
tions which are rather more of the nature of general and elementary 
wiiting, than for the moft part he indulges in. He then gives a 
detailed and minute account of each of the epic poems by name, the 
Hliad, the Ouyffey, the Eneid, and Lucan’s Pharfalia. He fuccefs- 
fully defends the Iliad againft the charges of Lamotte, and juftifies his 
own admiration of the poem by a great variety of ingenious and folid 
obfervations. Notwithftanding all that has been faid concerning the 
character of Achilles, feveral of his remarks on that fubject deferve 
here to find a place. 


« The charafter of Achilles ts the fineft produGion of epic poctry. Tis 
the effeét of admirable addrefs in the poet to have given that young hero the 
certainty that he was to perifh before the walls of Troy. In vain is it for 
him to fpread death all around him; he may find it at every fiep; and 
though he cannot mect a conqueror, he is fure of marching to death. His 
youth, his “pst a goddefs for his mother, ail thefe advantages, which 
he facrificed to glory, when he voluntarily accepted a premature and inevi- 
table end, all {erve to diffute around him that luftre and that intere!t which 
belong to extraordinary men.—What a noble and fublime idea, to make of 
the repole of a warrior the action ofan epic poem! That tingle mag 
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would be fufficient to charaSterize a man of genius. Every event in the 
Iitad is difpoted to aggrandize the hero; and every thing which is great 
about him elevates him itill more-—Into what profound grief is he thrown 
by the lols of his friend, the companion of his infancy! \ engeance made 
him quit arms; vengeance alone can make him reiume them. It is not 
Greece which he wiihes to ferve, it is Patcoclus whom he withes to re- 
venge. He {till weeps over Patroclus, while dragging in the duft the dead 
body of his murderer; and with the tears of friendihip mixes the tears of 
rage. But he weeps alfo when refioring to the aged Priam the body of his 
unfortunate fon; he melts into pity over that ill-fated old man, and {till 
menaces even while he pities. From that mixture, accordingly, of fenfibi- 
lity and fury, of ferocity and tendernefs, from that afcendancy which we 
love to behold in one man over others, and thofe weaknefles which we 
love to find ‘in every thing which is great, a character is formed the moit 
poetical which has ever been imagined.” 


We think this author rather too unfavourable to the Odyfiey, 
which, though not equal in fire to the HHiad, poffefles much poetical 
beauty, and is richly fraught with inftruction concerning human life, 
He points out the beauties and faults of the Eneid with great judg- 
ment and talte; and his obfervations on this poem appear to us a very 
fine piece of criticifm. He feems likewile to have appreciated Lucan 
very juftly. An appendix follows concerning Hefiod, Ovid, Lucre- 
tius, and Manilius; concerning whom his judgment is not Iefs-cor- 
rect than in moft other cafes. 

The drama, which appears to be his favourite fubject, is the topic 
to which he next proceeds. And what he has given us here certainly 
forms the fulleft and moft perfeét criticifm upon the ancient drama 
with which we have yet been prefented. Not only does he fully de- 
tail the circumftances which rendered the object of dramatic repre- 
feiitation confiderably different among the ancients from what it is 
among us, but he enters with the moit minute particularity into the 
merits of each of their dramatic poets, fpecifies their peculiar excel- 
Jencies and defects, and compares them with one another,-and with 
the moderns; fingles out fuch of the productions of each author one 
after the other, details its fable, follows minutely the conduct of the 
piece, examines the characters, the incidents, the tenure of the fable, 
the language, the fentiments, in fhort, every thing which is the 
fubject of criticifm in a play; and illuitrates the whole by apt quota- 
tions from the piece, very well tranflated by himfelf. Such is the 
manner in which he examines the works of Efchylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. His review of the ancient comedy is a good deal more 
curfory. He profecutes the fubject of ancient poetry by feparate 
chapters on their lyric poetry, their paftoral poetry, and fable; their 
fatirical poctry, and their elegiac and erotic poetry, as he calls it, 
what we would, perhaps, rather call by a plain name, love poetry. 
Each of thefe chapters contain a full and excellent criticifm on every 
confiderable production of each kind, whether among the Grecks or 


Romans. On 
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On the fecond part of his fubjeét—the. eloquence of the ancients, 
he is equally minute and equally inftructive. A very full ab{tract is 
given of the inftitutions of Quintilian, and the rhetorical writings of 
Cicero, accompanied with many juft and enlightened obferva- 
tions. He fhortly notices the orators who preceded emofthenes. 
He deferibes the charaer of that great man’s eloquence; examincs 
the nature of oratorical invention, and oratorical reafoning, as exem- 
plified in the harangues of Demofthenes; and he illuftrates the prin- 
ciples here laid down, by an application to one of the philippics and 
the two celebrated orations of Efchynes and Demofthenes, for the 
crown; all of which he analyzes minutely, and gives large quota- 
tions in a very elegant tranflation of his own. In the fame manner 
he proceeds with the Romans, A {hort account is given of the ora- 
tors who preceded Cicero. A comparifon is inftituted: of the el»- 
quence of Demofthenes and Cicero, and fome very ingenious obferva- 
tions made on the conformity of the eloquence of each, to the people 
to whom it was addrefled. He then analyzes miiutely, anf criticifes 
with great judgment and tafte, all the leading orations of Cicero: 
thofe againft Verres; thofe againft Catiline; that for Murena, for 
Milo, for Archias, for Marcellus, and feveral more. He includes under 
_ this head, too, his criticifm on the two Plinies; and gives large quo- 
tations in his own language from each of the pieces which he analyzes. 

His criticifm on the hiftory, philofophy, and mifcellaneous litera- 
ture of cach of the three periods, into which he divides his hiftory, is 
much more fhort and curfory than that on the two other fubjects. He 
treats of the Greek and Roman hiftorians under two clafles :—In the 
firft he ranks Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Salluft, 
Tacitus, and Quintus Curtjus, He gives a detailed account of the 
merits and defects of each; in which, if he has fallen into any error, 
it is with regard to Thucydides, to whom he greatly prefers Salluft, 
and almoft every hiftorian in the clafs. Thucydides, by tie ancients 
was looked upon as a perfect model of hiftoric wifdom and dignity. 
We think he has made [everal very juft obfervations in defence of the 


{peeches in the ancient hiftorians, which he has employed a whole , 


fetion to vindicate. His account of the hiftorians in the fecond clafs, 
though fhort, is fufficient to give a very diftinét idea of the charadcter 
of each, and a pretty accurate notion of their merits and defects. In 
almoft every inftance his judgment is enlightened, and may be trufted, 
He profeffes to give but a fuperficial review of philofophy, which he 
could not expect, he fays, to render equally interefting to his auditors 
with his other fubjects. He examines the philofophy of Plato; but, 
we think, he has erred farther from his plan in his cafe, than in any 
other part of his book, Inftead of examining the writings of Plato 
as the fubjeét of tafte, he gives a detailed account of his abftract no- 
tions, and metaphyfical conjectures; in which much was certainly 
not to be found the cbject of praife. Had he confidered Plato, as we 
think it was the nature of his plan to have done, as a moral and elo- 
quent writer of the firft clafs, he would have been more ere 
we 
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well as inftructive. It is rather wonderful that it did not occur to fo 
enlightened a writer, that here was a molt proper place to deliver a 
criticifm on dialogue writing ; a fpecies of compofition, the nature of 
which has been lefs developed than any other, and of which Plato was 
the inventor. And it would certainly have been very much to his 
purpofe to have explained that exquifite art with which Plato conduéts 
his argument, and which, not Jels than the charms of his ftile, ren- 
ders him the moft bewitching of authors. He next examines at ¢on- 
fiderable length, the philofophical writings of Plutarch, which he 
warmly recommends, and the beauties of which he very jufly details. 
Cicero, of a'l the philofophers of antiquity, is he whofe writings he 
moftefteems, and he certainly points out their excellencies with great 
fkill, and fhews a very complete acquaintance with their contents, and 
a ftrong feeling of their merits. As to Seneca, with whom he clofes 
his account of the ancient philofophy, we rather think he has been 
led, from oppofition to Diderot, who affected to fet Seneca above all 
writers, to undervalue that celebrated author, who, though he has 
fome defects of ftile, which have been enlarged upon, certainly pof- 
fefles the moft dazzling eloquence, and has a power of warning his 
reader upon moral {ubjects beyond amy author aimoft with whom we 
are acquainted. 

Such ‘isthe plan of this author’s critical review of ancient literature. 
He fhews himfelf to be very thoroughly acquainted with it. And 
though he is a warm, he is not a fuperftitious admirer of the ancients. 
The three firft volumes of this work may be fafely recommended as a 
body of juft criticifm upon ancient literature, more full and minute 
than any which has yet been prefented to the public. 

We {hall not be particular in our account of what he has done re- 
{pectirg the two remaining periods of his review. Indeed it wii] not 
be neceflary, becaufe his mode of procedure is almoft exactly the 
fame in thefe, which we have feen it to be in the'former. In the lite- 
rature of the age of Louis the Fourteenth, there is no epic poem to 
review ; for it is only the literature of France which our author con- 
fiders in his two laft periods. He proceeds, therefore, immediatel 
to the drama. And, with the fame minutenefs which we deferibed 
him to have employed with regard to the ancient dramatic poets, and 
even {till greater, he analyzes and examines each of the plays of Cor- 
neille and Racine; defcribing the circumftances in which they were 
produced, the fuccefs they had, the art of the poet, in fuch pieces, 
and all its excellencies and defeéts, He enumerates and characterifes 
all the inferior writers of tragedy, during the fame period: and thea 
proceeds to comedy ; when, after a fhort account of thofe who pre- 
ceded Moliere, he «dwells at great length upon that author, and then, 


as he did in tragedy, ‘gives a more curfory review of all the inferior 


comic writers of the age of Louis the Fourteenth. After this he con- 
fiders the opera of the fame period, chiefly that of Quinault ; the odes, 
the fatyrical and epiftolary poetry, fables, tales, paftoral poetry, and 
the different kinds of light poetry. Pi. 
e 
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The next fubje& is the eloquence of the age of Louis the Four- 
teenth. He mentions firft, the eloquence of the bar, and that of the 
deliberative kind in popular affemblies. But, though he thinks 
France did produce fome fpecimens in both thefe kinds at-that period, 
of no little merit, he allows they were but few; anc that the circum- 
ftances of France were not favourable to produce them. He finds 
compenfation in the eloquence of the pulpit. This he divides into 
two kinds; the funeral oration, and the fermon. And, after fome 
obfervations on the, earlier productions of both fpecies, in France, he 
enlarges upon Bofluet, as a model almoft perfect in the former, and 
Mafiillon, in the latter. Several juft and uncommon remarks are 
made on the nature of this fpecies of compofition. And every reader 
of tafte will be pleafed with the full developement which he has given 
us of the beauties of ftile and thought in Bofluet and Maffillon. He 
allows that France had not much to boaft of her hiftorical compofitions 
in the time of Louis XIV. He is a great admirer of Bofluet’s Difcourfe 
on Univerfal Hiflory: he praifes Fleury’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory: and 
{peaks with refpect of fome of the productions of Vertot. He gives 
a whole feflion to the confideration of memoirs; in which he men- 
tions, with particular praife, thofe of Jeannin, of Villeroi, of Torcy, 
of Turenne, of Sully, the Letters of Cardinal d’Offat, the Memoirs 
of Mademoifelle de Montpenfier and Molleville. ‘* But for the 
knowledge of men and of affairs,” fays he, ** nothing can be com- 
pared, even at the greateft diftance, with the Memoirs of Cardinal 
de Retz: ’tis the moft precious monument, in that kind, which re- 
mains to us of the Jaft age.” 

We can do little more than barely name the different authors in 
philofophy whem he has criticifed, and declare our opinion that his 
appreciation both of their doctrines, and of their talent in delivering 
them, is, for the moft part, perfectly correct. The writers in meta- 
phyfics, whom he exam.nes, are, Defcartes, Pafcal, Fenelon, Mal- 
Jebranche, and Bayle. His account of Bayle is really valuable, be- 
caufe it has feldom failen to the lot of that man to be either praifed or 
blamed with moderation. Neither the metaphyfics of Defcartes nor 
Fenelon, perhaps, deferve ali the praife which he beftows upon them. 
We are better metaphyficians in Britain than they are in France. 
But it is pleafing to obferve this learned and ingenious man, in the 
fituation in which he is placed, fo attached to the fentiments of reli- 
gion and morality, that he cannot help regarding, with veneration, 
every opinion which has been employed with fuccefs in their defence. 
As writers in morals, he names Fenelon, Nicole, Duguet, Laroche- 
foucauld, Labruyere, and St. Evremond. Molt of his obfervations on 
each of them are juil and interefting. But his criticifm on Larochefou- 
cauld is the fulleit which we remember to have {een ; and, though a 
little more metaphylical acumen be wanting to the complete refutation 
of that author’s maxims, what he has faid is highly valuable. A 
fhort criticiim on romances and tales concludes this part of his fub- 
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Of the literature of the laft period we have the criticifm of the 
poetry only. He promifes fome additional volumes on the philofophy 
of the eighteenth century, Into the poetry of this period he enters 
with the greateit minutenefs of detail. No lefs than four volumes are 
employed upon it. He begins with the Henriade of Voltaire, of 
which he is a great admirer. He is too wife and too candid not to 
admit its defects, but he contends that it has many, and great beau- 
ties ; and we think he does prove that it has been, in general, wader- 
rated. He examines the tragedies of Voltaire in no lefs than two full 
volumes : and much fine inftru@tion on that fpecies of compofition is 
to be found in them. It is here indeed that we think this author 
chiefly excels, He omits not the writers of the fecond clafs. And 
when he has thus fully difcufled the tragic writings of this period, he 
pailes on to. the comedies, He firft examines that curious queftion, 
whether to write a tragedy or a comedy be moft difficult? where the 
reader will find feveral ingenious and important obfervations. And 
then he appreciates the merits, one after another, of the numerous 
comic writers of this period. He examines, with great judgment, 
the nature and merits of that new fpecies of drama which was intro 
duced into France by La Chauflée, and which they fometimes call 
Comedie Mixte, fometimes Larmoyagte, and criticizes with his ufual 
correcinefs, the productions in that kind, of Voltaire, Diderot, and 
others, ‘I he laft volume contains criticifms on the heroic and comic 
opera, and the different writers of thefe two defcriptions, which have 
appeared in France during the laft century. | 

We cannot clofe this account of Laharpe’s work without mention- 
ing a very eloquent difcourfe prefixed to his review of the literature, of 
the eighteenth century, and delivered inthe Lyceum in Dec. 17943 im 
which he defcribes, in the moft glowing colours of horror and indig- 
nation, the perfecution which literature had fuffered during a few of 
the preceding years, and the utter abafement into which France had 
been funk with regard to every thing, the obje&t of tafte, reafon, fenti- 
ment or virtue. 


i 

« Shall our wretched tyrants,” fays he, “be compared to the men who 
have efteéted revolutions in other countries; and who, fetting morality 
alide, were great men?” ‘ There is not one of ours,” conlinues he, * and 
hiftory will prove it, whom Cromwell would have employed as a ‘erjcant 
in his army, or a meilenger to one of his offices.” ‘“ Methinks I fee thom 
yet,” cries he, “ thofe ruffians under the name of patriots, thole oppre lors 
of the nation under the name of magiftrates of the people, mixing them/elves 
among us in crowds, with their grote{que apparel, which they cal'ed exclu- 
fively that of patriotifin; as if patriotifm muft of necetlity be rid cuious and 
impure; with their coarfe accent and brutal language, which they cated 
republican; as if groilnefs and indecency were fo e fenttally republican 5 
with their haggard countenance and wild and troubled eyes, the witnels of 
evil confcience, throwing arcund them looks at once fiupid and th.caten- 
ing, on the inftruments of the fciences, of which they did not even know 
the names; on the monuments of the arts, which were fo firange to them; 
ori the butts of thofe great men, the mention of whom had {caréely ever 
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reached their ears: and, one would have faid, that the fight of all that 
literary pomp, of all that innocent luxury, of all thofe riches of tafie and 
genius, rouzed within them that fullen and ferocious hatred, that internal 
rage concealed within the darkeft doublings of felf love, which ftirs up in 
fecret the ignorant and ill-conditioned man againft every thing which is 
more valuable than him{clf{.”, 


It is certainly an objection to this book, that the part of it which 
treats of modern literature thould be confined fo exclutively to that of 
France. It cannot be fo interefting to Englithmen as if it had been 
mixed with criticifms upon the favourite authors of this and the other 
countries of Europe. And, we fhould think, fearcely fo interefting 
even to Frenchmen themfelves. We fufpect, too, that it will appear 
tedious to the readers who feek only for amufement in books. We are 
pretty certain, however, that the perfon who wants to be inured to 
habits of accurate inveftigation, and to have his judgment exercifed, 
in juft decifion concerning the objects of tafte, will not find fault 
either with the number of the fubjeéts of judgment which this author 
has brought forward, or the minutenefs with which he enters into 
their merits and defects. Yet, it is, perpaps, to be granted, that 
there is a diffufion of ftile in the book which {pins it out to a greater 
Jength than is neceflary. But this is the character of French compofi- 
tion : and an F-nglith writer-of tolerable merit generally condenfes more 
thoughts into one page, than the very beft of the French put into two. 
But then this nervous Englifhman will not have all the flowing foft- 
nefs in his periods, without which a Frenchman would not be read. 
And thofe of our authors who ftudy this delicate accomp!ifhment 
have, in general, all the diffufion of a Fiench writer without his 
vivacity, 

It is certainly no Jittle praife to fay of a Frenchman who has pafled 
through all that has happened in that country for a few years before 
and fince the revolution, that though intimately conneéted with the 
principal philofophifts of the age, and even, at one period, partially 
infected with their deteftable principles, he very foon perceived, and 
manfully retracted, his error; and has fuffered no veilige, either of 
their fantaftical tafte or abominable licentioufnels, to remain 
on his mind, And it is furely a pleafine confideration to perfons of 
every country, that a man is now employed to inftruct the inhabitants 
of Paris, with a tafte formed upon the pure models of ancient Greece 
and Rome, and the beft productions of the former days of French 
literary glory, who has the utmoft contempt for the weaknets of that 
pretended philofophy which has turned every thing upfide down, and 
the greatett abhorrence of its tendency, and who underftands and 
values the folidity and truth, as well as the falutary influence, of thofe 
venerable doétrines which unite the heart of man to the author and to 
the partners of his nature. 

Since this article was written, we have learnt from the public prints, 
that the manly freedom of Laharpe’s itrictures, on fome fubjeéts con- 
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nected with civil government, has given fuch offence to the mild and 
equitable Corsican who now rules France, with the temper and the 
juftice of an Eattern Emperor, that he has iflued his fiat—ftat pro rati- 
one (et pro /ege) voluntas—for the banifhment of that refpeétable old 
man to a confiderable diftance from the metropolis.—Vive Buo- 
naparte /11 





_ 


Voyage en Italie; i.e. Travels in Italy. By the Abbé Barthelemy, 
Member of the French Academy, of the Academy of Infcrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres, and Author of the Travels of Ana- 
charfis. Printed from his original Letters to the Count de Cay- 
lus. With an Appendix, containing fome unedited Pieces of 
Winchelmann, Father Jacquier, the Abbe Zarillo, of the Aca- 
demy of Herculaneum and Antiquarian to the King of Naples, 
and of other learned Men. Publifhed by A. Serreys, Librarian 
to the Prytaneum, and communicated, in its Progrefs through the 
Prefs, to Barthelemy’s Nephew, the Senator, and to the Dire&tor 
of the Mint for Medals, who accompanied him in his Travels. 
8vo. Pp. 432. Buiffon. Paris. 1801. ; 


HESE travels were begun, in Auguft 1755, and terminated in 
April 1757. Barthelemy was, at this time, Keeper of the 
‘King’s Medals, and he was enabled to undertake his journey to Italy, 
for the purpofe of improving his knowledge as an antiquarian, by 
the kindnefs of M. de Choifeul de Stainville, afterwards Duke de 
Choifeul, who was then the French Ambaflador at the Court of 
Rome. M. de Stainville obtained the nies permiffion for Barthe- 
lemy, invited him to refide in his own palace at Rome, and intro- 
duced him to the moft celebrated Antiquarians of Italy. The letters 
are written to Barthelemy’s confidential friend, the Count de Caylus, 
to whom, on all occafions, he lays open his heart, and communicates 
all his thoughts and intentions. ‘They are written with great fpirit, 
and certainly ferve to fhew the man, better than the moft ftudied 
and moft laborious work. They are dedicated, by M. Serreys, * to 
the beft of M. Barthelemy’s female friends ;” which we fuppofe to 
be the Duchefs of Choifeul, a lady to whom Barthelemy was cer- 
tainly under the greateft obligations ; and whofe virtues and attain- 
ments were richly deferving of all the praifes which are here be- 
{towed on them. .' 
In defcribing the pleafure which he derived from the difcovery of 
thefe letters, the Editor adverts to the number of unpublifhed manu- 


fcripts in France. 


« There exift (fays he) in France, in public or private eftablifhments, 
a number of valuable manufcripts, efpecially relating to hiftory. Formerly 
the mere poileflion of {uch manufcripts was deemed to conititute the rich- 
nefs ofa library; but in my opinion there can be no richnefs in them wile 
lefs they are put into circulation. In 1793, I drew up a memorial on this 
APPENDIX, VOL. XI. ga fubie® 
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fi ubje& which one of the Reprefentatives of the People, who fell a vitim to 
the Revolution of May 31, was to’ have pretented to the Convention. Since 
that. time my avocations have been fo nunverous as to prevent mé from car- 
ryingomy original plon into execution. | [tis much to be wi.ned, that an 
atlociation of well-informed and laborious men-would fecond the firft efforts 
of afew Members of the Tridunate, and wholly devote their Jeifure hours to 
the examination and publication of the numerous works which are now 
buried in darknels.” 


The Editor obferves, that for fuch a tafk the Benedifines had 
an. advantage peculiar to themfelves; for their whole time was 
devoted to ftudy, meditation, and compofition. | He then exclaims— 
‘© Why fhould not the fertile country, which producesinew. Turennes 
and Vaubans, produce new Mabillons and Monttaucons !’’ He might 
as well have afked, why fifh could not be produced without water. 
The obligations conferred on the Icarned world by the order of Bene- 
didtines, as well.as the benefits which they heaped onthe poor, will 
be felt and acknowledged, long after the Goths, and Vandals of the 
18th century, the rebels and regicides of Republican France, by whom 
that, and all other orders, were plundered and deftroyed, {hall have 
paffed from execration into oblivion. The public ation of all hifto- 
rical documents is certainly much to be defired; but if the tatk be 
really undertaken, we hope it will be entrufted to men, really capable 
of performing it, and who will not fuffer their repu bh ican prejudices 
to fo bias their minds as to lead them either to garble or to fupprefs 
the truth. 

When at Lyons, Barthelerity correéts an error of Spon’s, and al- 
ludes to the mode adopted by Tacitus in- his compolition ot the 
fpeeches which he puts into the mouths of his heroes. 


« Lyons is full of antiquities, and new difcovevries are d: uly made. We 
have feen the taurobolum pre ferved at. the town hhoule, as well as the ipeech 
of the Emperor C laudius, of Which part only remains cul, not on two tables 
of copper, as Spon atler rts. but on one only which has been broken into two 
pieces,” This monument is the more precious, inafmuch as it fettles our 
ideas refpeéting the manner oblerved by Tacitus in compoling the |peeches 
injerted m his works. . Ha gives that o: Cle Ludius in avery drauren man- 
ner from that in whieh if appears on the iable of, copper. ‘It teems that he 
contented himielf with taking the fpirit of the (beaker , and giving his 
{peech in his own ftyle,” 


Our traveller paffed through Genoa -and Florence, on his way to 
Rome, where he arrived the ‘Jatter end? of Oetuber 755: Flis ac- 
count of the mixed fenfation of joy and aft nifhment which he exe 
perienced on his firft view of that capita! of the ancient world is 
highly intereiting, and truiy characteriftic of his ftyle and manner. 


« At length, my~lear Count, we are fafe at Rome, well-lodged, well- 
fed, and well-carriaged; (bien ¢arress¢s) and overwhelmed with politeuels 
arid kindnefs by Montieur and Madame de Stainville. . I informed you of 
the imprethon which the gallery at florence made on me; but, at th it time, 


k was like La Fontaince’s rat; to whom the {mallet hillocks appeared to be 
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alps and appennines... ‘Rome has changed all my ideas ;—it quite overe 
comes me, and deprives me of the powers of defcription, 

“ I patted two hours at the capifal, and faw nothing, The enormous 
heap o! fiatues, butts, inicriptions, and bas-relicls, which have been col- 
lected together in that palace by the later popes, exhault admiration. We 
mult never hope to form fuch collections; in regard to astiguities, it is the 
lron-age with us; Italy is the only place for antiquaiian re.carches. We 
thall never conquer the Romans any where but in Rome. I bluth a thouland 
times a day at thofe infinitely finall monuments which are in our infinitely 
imall cabinet of antiquities; I-blufh at the idea of having flewn it to fo- 
remgners ;— what mult they have thought of the lively intereft which, I took 
in all thofe little bronze figures, only feven oreight inches in height, in thole 
mutilated heads, the grandeur and rarity of which I laboured tomake them 
admire? Why was not I apprized of this? 

“ Figure to your imagination va{t apartments, not merely adorned, but 
filled and crouded, with iiatues and monuments of every kind ; one cabinet 
aimoft as large as our cabinet of medals, quite full of the bulis of philo- 
fophers ; and another, with the buffs of emperors; galleries upon galleties, 
corridors, fiaircafes, filled with grand fiatues, grand infcriptiqgs, and grand 
bas-reliefs; the feats of the confuls, an ancient plan of Rome in molaic, 
Mygyptian fiatues, of a gigantic fize, of bafaltic or black fione ;—-in fhort, 
here we find wnited, ancient Egypt, ancient Athens, and ancient Rome.” 


His defcription of Bifhop Baiardi and of his firft interview with 
him at Naples, is highly diverting. 


« Vatt and indefatigable compiler, refpeétable from the good qualitics of 
his heart; formidable, from his memory, to thofe who undertook to lifien to 
his {peeches or perufe his works; Baiardi had cultivated every branch of 
literature, and trati{planted into his own head a crude, enormous, ma(s of 
knowledge which efcaped front thence in a ftate of confulion, He began 
by publithing a general catalogue of the monuments preferved at Portici, in 
one folio volume; and-as the engravings were not yet ready, he obtained 
permiflion of the King to place, at the head of his great commentary, a 

yreface defiined to inform us of the epoch, the confequences, and the uti- 
lity of the labours at Herculaneum ;—he publithed the opening of this pre- 
face in feven quarto volumes, without entering upon the jubject. 

« J will explain his method for the benefit of thofe who may be tempted 
to follow his example. Itis the duty of him who undertakes to explain 
monuments {o make their cmiertide known ; but what meafure fhould he 
employ for this; Hence a long differtation of the different meatures of the 
Atlyrians; Babylonians, Perfians, Greeks, and Romans;—mott of the monu- 
ments were dug out of the ruins of Herculaneum. That name, like Hera- 
clea, was given to feveral towns ;—thence an incurlion into the fields of 
ancient geography. Herculaneum was founded by Hercules ;—but there 
were feveral heroes of that name, the Syrian, the Egyptian, the Greek, &c. 
Thole mufi be followed, therefore, in their expeditions, in order to afeertain 
which of them was the founder of our Herculaneum; hence an incurhon 
into the fields of mythology. 

« Jt will be perceived, that fuch refearches would ealily have led the 
author through a dozen volumes ; unfortunately he was fuddenly  ftopped 
in the middle of his journey, and, foon after, returned to Rome, where I 


went to fee him. IJ ated him ifhe meant to finith his preface; he told 
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me he had fufpended it, and that, for his amufement, he was employed in 
abridging the Univerfal Hiftory, which he thould confine to twelve duode- 
cimo volumes, and which he thou'd begin by the folution ofa problem of 
the higheft importance both to attronomy and to hiftory ;—this was to fix 
the precife point in the Heavens in which God placed the fun, at the 
creation of the world. He had juit difcovered this point, and he fhewed it 
to me on a celeftial globe. 

«© | have, perhaps, faid too much already of Monfignor Baiardi, but as I 
only write for my own amufement, or, at moft, for that ofa felect circle of 
friends, I tall exhibit a {ketch of this man, and give mytelf an account of 
what paffed on my firft vifit to him at Naples. I found him in a large 
apartment, fixed, by a cold, toa fofa whole appearance difplayed incon- 
teltible proots of the length of its fervices ;—he was covered with veltments 
fo antique, that they might eafily be taken for the f{poils of fome ancient 
inhabitant of Herculaneum, As he was employed with his Secretary, I 
begged I might not interrupt him, and feated myfelf at the end of the lola. 
Some monks of Calabria had confulted him refpe¢ting an heretical notion 
which began to {pread itfelf among them. They had juft learnt that a cer- 
tain Copernicus maintained, that the earth moved round the fun. ‘* What 
then will become of that paflage in holy writ in which the earth is declared 
to be immoveable, and of that Jofhua, who fiops the courfe of the fun; and 
then the evidence of our fenfes? Belides, how could we avoid falling, if we 
were obliged to have our heads downwards, during the night ?”—T he pre- 
Jate anfwered all thefe quettions at great Jength, and with great erudition ; 
he guarded the honour of the {criptures, explained the laws of gravitation, 
inveighed againft the impofition of our fenies, and concluded by adviting 
the monks not to difturb the afhhes of Copernicus which had been fo long 
cold, and to fleep as quietly as they had hitherto done. 

«© When he had finithed his antwer, he renewed his excufes to me; and 

1 told him, that having been fent to Italy by the King of France, to fearch 
for fome medals which were not in his cabinet, of which | had the fuperin- 
“tendance, I felt 1t to be a part of my duty to form an acquaintance with 
the moft diftingutthed characters in the country. He pulled off his cap, 
redoubled his politenefs, coughed a long time, and then afked permiffion 
to introduce to me Signora Maria Laura, his old friend, whole virtues were 
equalto her knowledge and talents; who underitood Latin, Greek, and 
Hicbrew, who drew and painted like Apelles, touched the Lyre with 


the skill of an Orpheus, and embroidered as well as the daughters of 


Minos. Before he had finifhed his eulogy, Signora Maria Laura made her 
appearance. She feemed to be between fixty and fixty-five, and the pre- 
late was about five years older. 

*€ Inthe courfe of the converfation, he afflured me that he was defcended 
from the Chevalier Bayard, and that he was a Frenchman not only by 
birth, but by inclination. He then complained of the manner in which 
the works at Herculancum were conducied, of the negligence of the Mi- 
nifters in refpect of the manuferipts found there, and of the jealoufy created 
by the honourable treatment which he had experienced from the King. By 
fome chance or other, | mentioned the Count de Caylus, when he unme- 
diately exclamed—* What do you know M. de Caylus? He is my very 
good friend. Hearkye, Signora Laura; this M. de Caylus is one of the 
greateft Lords in France, and one of the moft learned men in the world; 
he is the Prefident of all the Academies at Paris, and the protector of all 
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the arts ;—he knows every thing, and writes on every thing; his works are 
the admiration of all Europe.” Then immediately addretiing himfelf to me, 
in French, he faid, ** Qu’a-t-il fait le Caylous ? Je n’ai jamais rien vous de 
loui.” And, without waiting for an an{wer, he rang the bell, and ordered 
a large box of manulcripts to be brought to him; which contained a collec- 
tion of his Latin poetry. On his propoting to read one of thefe to me, | faid, 
“* T fhould be iclightod to hear it; but, my Lord, your cough is fo trouble- 
fome.” He told me he would willingly facrifice his own comfort to my 
amulement; and, inorder to amufe me, he feleced from the box a poem, 
entitled, da Anatomical Description of the Brain. Betides that 1 had a very 
imperfect knowledge of the fubject, the Italians pronounce the Latin fo 
differently from us, that the charm of his verles did not reach me. This 
Maria Laura perceiving, fhe interrupted him at about the hundredth line ; 
and having objerved that a fubject of fuch beauty and importance required 
much previous meditation to be well underfiood, propofed that he thould 
read his Fountain of Trevi. ‘ Madam is right, ({aid he) you juli come from 
Rome and muit frequently have admired that beautiful Fountain; I was 
there when it was firfi difcovered ; Leestro foctico immediately teized me, 
and I transfuled a copious portion of it into the following verfes.”—’Twas 
in vain that I obferved, «* my Lord, your cough is very bad ;”—I was obliged 
to liften, &c.” ; 


In the appendix is an interefting memoir, by Barthelemy, on the 
ancient monuments of Rome, which firft appeared in the Sicepaies 
of the Academy of Infcriptions. Here the progrefs of luxury in 
ancient Rome is briefly traced, in a lively and pleafing manner, and 
its caufes and confequences are as briefly and as ably developed. Ad- 
verting to the reigns of Caligula and Nero, Barthelemy truly ob- 
ferves :—** Then vanity knew no bounds; the mine and the quarry 
were exhaulted without affording the means to fatisfy it; fome idea 
may be formed of the quantity of columns of granite, of porphyry, 
and of different kinds of marble, which were formerly to be feen at 
Rome, when it is known that more than fix thoufand of them ftill 
remain.” In another part of this memoir we are told, “ when it was 
faid that Rome was formerly peopled with f{latues and bufts, the ex- 
preffion was not exaggerated ;—antiquarians have affured me, that 
they had themfelves counted, in the city and in the country feats 
around it, nearly feventy thoufand.”’ 
The following paffage will probably remind our readers of fome 
recent events, and afford fome infight into the domeftic policy of the 
Citizen- Emperor of a neighbouring country.—*¢ The Romans (during 
the reigns of Caligula and Nero, fpread themfclves over the pro- 
vincés, where they conquered pictures, ftatues, arts and artifts, which 
they carried with them to Rome. The Emperors favoured that luxury 
which employed the minds and enervated the hearts of their fubjects.” 
We can fafely recommend this volume, as calculated to afford both 
amufement and infermation. ‘Che Editor, M. Serreys, has fulfilled 
his part of the tafk with ability and judgment. 
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Vovage dz la Treades fait dans le Années 1785 e¢ 1786. Par J. B. Le 
Chevalier, Membre de la Societé deg Sotestes et Arts de Paris; 
du Lyccr du Caen; des Academies 'd’Edinbourg,: de Gottingen, 
de Cafiel, et de Madrid.’ 3 Tom, © 8vo." TwiGene edition ; 
revue, corrigée, et confiderablement augmentée. Paris, Dentu, 
‘Imprim, ‘Libraire. | An. °x.: 1802.) 7. e. Le Chevalier’s Fcur- 
ney to the Plain of Troy. 


K egeg he fubject of this book has been fo often and fully difcuffed fince 

its firft appearance in this country, that it will not be neceilary 
for ‘us to enter very minutely i into its merits. It was firft prefented to 
the pablic in Britain. [he author being at Edinburgh, in the 
courfe of a journey through fome of the northern countiics of Euro pe, 
fo excited the ¢curiofity of fome of the literary characters of that city, 
by his defcriptions of what he conceived to be the Plain of Troy, that 
théy requefted him to draw up an account of his difcoveries refpecting 
that renowned (pot, which’ was read before the Royal Society of 
Edinburghy and publifhed in their Tranfactions. , At the fame time 
Mr. Dalzel, | rofeflor of Greek, in‘that univerfity, thought it worth 
his while to publith a tranflation of the performance, illuftrated with 
a nuniber of notes. It met too with fo much approbation from Heyne, 
the celebrated profeflor of Greek in our’King’s Col! lege of Gottingen, 
that a tranflation of it in German was ,publi ithed under his. di Pai Rang 
and feveral illuftrations added by hindlelf. It was not every where, 
however, ‘received with fo much favour. . It muft be confefled, that 
there is an appearance of enthufiafm and credulity in the baok, which 
has a tendency to provoke a little fcepticifm. Its great antagoniit was 
Mr. Bryant, who, with much ingenuity, and no Jittle fhew. of learn- 
ang, publifhed a book to fhew that Homer Was a mere plagiarift, and 
the war of Troy only a fiction. It was part of his bufineis, accord- 
ingly, to deftroy, if poffible, any evidence of that trai fattion which 
might feem to atife from the conformit y of this place on tl 

the Hellefpont, ‘with the deferiptions of Homer. The prin cip al in- 
tention of this new and enlarged cdition of Le Ch dates’ S Work feems 
to be to obviate the objections of this author, 

This may furely be dignifed with the title of an enquiring age; 


a‘diftinction which it feems fo ford of afluming, if ihe practice of 


publifhing theories on every fide of a guc ftion, however trifling, may 
ejtitle it to that high app sxellation. And the admirers of OQfian’s 
Poems may, with more patience, bear the authenticity of their favou- 


rite bard to be ‘called in nth a when the mighty Hemer himfelf 


{ 


has’ not efcaped that fate. The point, however, which is of main 
conjequence, remains al] the w hile unaltered, We have the Ihiad 
itfelf: and if that be the moft delightful and inftructive poem which 
has yet been gi iven to the wosld, it is a matter of very {eco ndary cone 
fideration indeed, whether it was written by a blind man or a priettefs 
of Egypt; whether the fubject of it be real ox GAlitions. We read 
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Milton’s Defcription of the Garden of Eden, which we know was 
copied from no archetype, with as much pleafure as we re ad Homer’s 
Defcription of the Gardens.of Alcinous; which 
us Was accurately tre ufcribed from. the place irfelt. 

It does net apps ‘ar to US, bende 3 that at proves any t hine with re- 
gard to the reality or fictitioufnets of the war of r roy, thata place 
fhould be found, where Hemer defcribes, which exactly co rref{ponds 
to his poems, .; Becaufe, it-he wanted to transfer a tranfaction from 
Egypt to Afia Minor, and to ad. ypt_veriesy which had been fung in 
praife of others, to the falfe decoration of his countrymen, it was ex- 
tremely probable that he would pitch upon a-real {pot for the fcene of 
his fictitious operations, and describe it exactly, 

Befides a defcription of the Plain of ‘Troy, with which the former 
editions of Le Chevalier’s book, commenced, this: edition giyes us-a 
previous account of his voyage from Venice along the eattern coatt of 


ie Cheva icr r allures 


the Adriatic, aud, through the Archipelago, till he arrived at Alexe: 


andria- Troas. He touch ned at feyeral places of the coalt of Dalmatia 
and Albania, and vilited feveral of the more remarkable ilands in that 
fea. It docs not APP SAF that he policticed much time for making in- 
quiries refpactt np the places which he faw. And we cannot fay that 
we are much witer for the inlzruction. he has given us con cerning 
them. _Wherever he mects with, a{pot, the feene of any of the trang 
actions of Homer’s heroes, he is tranfported with enthufiafm, and 
always finds the moft exact, correfpondence between the place and the 
defcriptions of the poct. Ge fpent fome time at Athens. And ever 
perfon of fenfibility muft j join nigh him in the emotions he defcribes in 
vifiting the different parts, which will never be forgoten, of that 0 
hrated fpot. Every thing told us by an eye witnels of fuch a place as 
Athens, and its adjacent leriitary, is interel ing im the higheft te on 
But one does feel difappointed, in reading this beok, th itaneve wit. 
nefs fhould not have found fomewhat more to tol... He indeed dif. 
claims the tafk cf defcribing Athens, becaufe ic] ad heen fo completely 
doné before. We mutt, however, cxprefs eur opinion that this au. 
thor does not appear to haye ;the talent of a very imterettine writer of 
travé!s. He may have been an accurate oblervet as far as he directed 
ervation ; ‘but it feems ‘to have been confined to a number oF 
objects too fmall to intereft any but a very imail & any of readers} 
He is certainly too, not a matter in the art of co ‘iition: and’ per 
Kis defcription of picturefque {cenery is often |very pate tty. Few thipog 
can be fiter than the defcription of w hat he fas: and-fele om Case Sim 
nium, in the territory of Attica; and, had it not been very lon, owe 
fbou!d have here inferted it for the plea alure Of our reacers ye 
The chief part of the work is the fete ipticn of the Plain of Trays 
not much altered from what it was in the former ¢ litions of the Wolk 


except by the addition of fome remarks of a few tr. vgUess who-hawd | 


vilited the fame place after M. Le Chev alier.:. Weare! v x ready te 
declare our opinion that this part of the.work basa great deal of meric? 
The Plain of Troy is defcribed with the utinclt mmutencis, A very 
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clear delineation is given, from Homer, of the fcene of the tranfactions 
which he celebrates, and fo exact an agreement pointed out, even’ in 
moft minute particulars, between the actual ftate of the place at this 
day, and the defcriptions of Homer, as we fhould have thought incre- 
dible, the. fuggeition either of impofture or credulous imagination, 
had not the teltimony of Le Chevalier been confirmed by that of 
others, whofe character we know to be beyond any fufpicion either of 
being deceived themfelves in fuch matters, cr wifhing to deceive 
others. Itis fufficient without any more, to name Sir Robert Lifton, 
that moft refpectable and excellent man, who refided fo log as our 
ambaflador at Conftantinople. It is incredible that a co-incidence in 
fo many points fhould be the refult of chance. And this certainly 
is the {pot which Homer meant to reprefent as the field of the ‘Trojan 
war, whether there ever was fuch a war or not. 


It is befide our purpofe to enter into the controverfy concerning 
the war of Troy, farther than to declare our opinion that, as it en- 
tirely correfponds with the early hiftory and ftate of Greece, fo it is 
utterly impoffible to account for many parts of that hiftory and ftate, 
if we reject the accounts of the Trojan war. Le Chevalier enters the 
lifts againft Bryant. But we cannot fay that our author fhines as a 
controverfial writer. Could no more be faid in anfwer to Bryant than 
what he has faid in two chapters, wherein he criticifes that author’s 
work, we fhould be very much inclined to think it unanfwerable. 
Le Chevalier did very wifely in bringing forward Mr. Morritt, as 
the redoubted antagonift of Jacob Bryant. This gentleman vifited 
the Plain of Troy, fince M. Le Chevalier, in company with two 
other Engiifh gentlemen, Mefirs. Dallaway and Stockdale, and gives 
the moft decifive confirmation of the greater part of the Frenchman’s 
‘difcoveries. Not fatisfied with this, he publifhed a book in direct 
anfwer to Bryant, which he divides into two parts, the firft contain- 
ing a defence of Homer and the other authors who have tranfmitted to 
us accounts of the fiege and deftrufiion of Troy, and the other, a 
vindication of the accounts which have been given us of the agree- 
ment between the poems of Homer, and the place called the Plains of 
Troy, on the eaftern fhores of the Hellefpont. In each of thefe chap- 
ters he follows Mr. Bryant minutely through all his objections, and 
anfwers them ably and fatisfactorily. He convicts him of ignorance, 
and of falfe quotations in many places. And he even charges him 
with bad faith; of which, it muft be confeffed, he proves fome ap- 
pearance againft him. Le Chevalier tells a pleafant ftory, which 
very well accounts for deviations of fuch a kind as this fometimes, in 
men otherwife of the moft perfect integrity and honour. 


« At the beginning of the laft century lived a man of extenfive know- 
Jedge and deep erudition, who would have enjoyed undi{puted reputation, 
if the defire to make himfelf be fpoken of had not engaged him to fupport 
bold and paradoxical opinions. One of his friends reprefenting to him one 
= injury he did to himfelf by his paradoxes and {yitems, received the 
following aniwer: ‘ Do you think, then, that I have rifen all my life at 
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four o’clock in the morning only to fay what others have faid before me?” 
Mis friend replied, ‘ it happens fometimes, when a man rifes fo early, that 
he compofles without being perfectly awake, and vents the reveries of a 
difagreeable night for truths*of demontiiration.” 


Le Chevalier has very much {trengthened his caufe undoubtedly, by 
the tranflation of Mr. Morritt’s work, which he has fubjoined to his 
own, and which compofes the whole third volume of this edition. 
We have to add, that it is extremely well tranflated. We thall clofe 
Our account of this book with a quotation, as a {pecimen of the au- 
thor’s defcriptive powers, with which we are perfuaded our readers 
will be well pleafed. [It is an account of the obje&s beheld from the 
top of Mount Cotylus, the higheft point of the chain of mountains 
which furround the Plain of Troy, and inclofe it in their bofom on 
all fides, except on the weft, where it is open to the Archipelagos 
into which the two rivers pour themfelves, which defcend from 
Mount Cotylus, and make their way through the plain. 


« O you, the lovers of Homer, and of the beauties of nature, come and 
contemplate with me the enchanting {cene, which prefents itielf to my 
view! The tky is clear; a few light mifty clouds interrupt its azure vault 
only to communicate to it an additional fplendour; the letting fun ftrikes 
with his golden rays the fummits of all the mountains which furround me. 
If I forbear a moment to furvey the plains of the Scamander, my eyes rel 
on the beautiful abodes of Myfia and Thrace ; I {ce the Granicus and Avfepus 
efcaping through the valleys and the plains, to go and pay the tribute of 
their waters to the Propontis. At forty leagues difiance, and in the hori- 
zon of the Egaran fea, I diftinguifh the mountains of Thrace, and the fum- 
mit of Athos, where Juno refis when the defcends from Olympus; 1 per- 
ceive the ifland of Lemnos, where Sleep, the brother of Death, has fixed 
his abode, and that of Lamothrace, from which Neptune difcovers Ida, 
the fleet, and the city of Troy. Nearer me are the iflands of Imbros and of 
Tenedos, where that fame god leaves his car and his horles to fly to the 
allifiance of the Trojans; I difcover at laft, the {ummits of Mount Gargara, 
where, at this day, grow the crocus and hyacinth, as at the moment when 
Jupiter, furrounding Juno with a golden cloud, fell quictly afleep in her 
arms.” 





E. WV. Ocemmler’s (Kenfiftorialrath und Superintendent in Tena) Ver- 
mifchte und Leffie Beitrage, Sc. Mifcellaneous Contributions for the 
Improvement of Paftoral and Cafuifiic Lheology. ‘By KE. W. Oemm- 
ler, Member of the Confiftory, and Superintendent in Tena. 
Publithed at Iena, by Gopferdt. 1801. 


HE fubjects of thefe contributions are, the holy facrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, fuperftition, the publication of the banns of 
marriage, abfolution, dues in money upon the performance of certain 
ecclefiaftical functions, offices of devotion, methods of providing for 
the poor, charity fermons, funerals, and taxes payable upon funerals, 
cenfeffion, clerical admonitions, ftipends, affliction, penitential fer- 
mons, 
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mons, Chriftianity, duelli: ne, the examination of candidates for the i 


holy miniltry, books Of is Umiody, &ec. &c. to. the number of one 
hundred ‘and fixty. “They are arranged in-alphabetical order. . The 








author is a venerable old man, of the higheft reputation. It is be- ql 
hieved, that his' book cannot Fail eflentially to promote the interefts of - 
true relbgiony int Pett country which has the benefit of it. I 
eit . ! 

i 

Dr. Di Mut ger’s (Hefrath und Profelfor in Kiniéfher ¢) Bettrege tur 1 
efcbicite dey’ Krubling fepidemtte t tm *¥: bre, 12 06, 180 TY’. hon 2 L, ] 

ise. Contributions towards the Phi ftary of the Vernal Epidemical » 
Diftemper which prevailed inthe Years 1800, and 1801. Htenk urgy } 


ooo 1 


N influenza, attended with peculiar and. hig ghly remarkable 

fympt oms, Was, atthe time mentioned in the, ule, introdyedd 
from Ruffia to “Konig {be rg. Its infection was foon extentively fpread : 
and many died’ of ‘it, withoutother difeafé. ‘Dr.’ M etiger has given, 
here; a odod account both of the fymptoins of ‘that cpidemical com- 
plairit, and of ‘the method of. cute which was the molt fuccels fully 
employed avaintt it. 





Herodis Atticit que fuperfunt. > Adnotationtbus illufiravit Raphael Fio- 
peat iiey Bill: Regia Acad. Georg. dug. a Secret. Prafixae?t Epiftola ' 
Chr. (Ge Heynii, ad’ Auciorem. Lipfie, apd: Frifch. Remains of 
Herodes Atticus, tc. 


HE siame of Herodes Atticus is one of the mot stiibabe of thofe | 

4 which, illuitrate the age of the decline of the language: and lite- 
vature of ancient:Greece. \bhe’ Enoliflt reader will find an ample 
and intereftine account.of him, ‘in one of the volames of (Gibbon. 
He was'a mative of Marathon in Attica; where he died: of the plague, 
in the 175th year of.the’Chriftian cera, the 76th ‘of ‘his own life. “He 
was in favour with the Roman Emperors, the Antonini; ; and had the 
honour of inftructing Verus in Grecian learning. He ftudied under 
the moft eminent philofophers and critics of th: at ase; and was him- 
felfadmired and followed by many’ difciples, and cenfured by many 
enyious rivals... The, remaining fpecimens of his cloguence have been 
formerly publifhed in the collections of the Greek orators, by Aldus, 


Stephanuss Cynsers and Reifke.. Mr, Fierilto eives them, in this 
volume, with the illuftrations ef—an bilay on the Life and Wri tis nos 
of Herodes Atticus; a Differtation on the Fr aoments of a Hero rds, a 
writer of Hmbics ; and fome concluding obferv. tions De Republiga. 


Prefized to the whole is, the Epiftle of Heyne, indicated in che ti ‘ite, 
in which that°learned writer deicants with great learning, judgment 
and ingenuity, on the proper objects of the fiudy, and the refea: ches 
of critici{im, 


E rfabrungen 
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. ie . es . ‘ 
Lrfahrungen uber die Kubpe , chen, Efe. Mitretheilt von Dr: 7: K, Ste 
Del. Leriin. 4 i leifcher. kh xperiments Pejt eciing (r the Cow Pex. By 


Dr ~ K. Sybel, 
5 ybel has endeav: ured to alcertain, by experiments fairly in- 
Ritute 


ed, how far inoculation with the Cow Pox may ferve be- 
neficially to prevent the infeetion of the Smal! Pox. In this publica- 
tion hie reiates the particulars of the cates of eighty children whontthe 
inoculated with the matter of the Cow Pox, with the happieft effe&. 
To the cales are fubjoined nine different papers of obfervations by Dr. 
Wilke, and one by Mr. Beggrov, fuigeon. A copper-piate is an- 
-nexed, which reprefents the appearances of the Cow Pox in three 
different ftages of the infeStion—foon afier the inoculation, and 
before the lymptoms of fever have begun to manifelt theaileives ; 
when the peck is atts height of inhammation ; and when it has, ‘at 
Jaft, aflumed the afpect of a horny icurt. ‘There is, alfo, in the 
plate, a reprefentation of that imperfect Cow Pock, the infection of 
Pon. is not to be trufted, as effectually preventive of the Small 

Ox. 


-_ —— —_——-—__ 





Das Ganxe der Lani: birthyehape. Ein Buch fur der deutfchen Land- 
‘wirth, der feinen Wobiftand xu verbefforn fucht, Fe.’ The whole 
Praéhice of Hufbandry. A Book intended to imiprove the Conditions 
the German Farmer. »By J. W. J. Weitlenbruch, Affiftant Secré- 
tary to che He efiian Chamber. 18% vr. ift vol. ‘Frankfort. Behrens, 

fi fubjeQs of which the yslume no y publifhed, of this work, 

Ne treat 2 aes tillage, the cylture of fruit-trees, and the culture of 

pian ts ufed as forage for cattle. . The’ author an, explained, | in par- 

a,joulaty the phy fology of vegetabics, in a very fatiss: ractory manner, 





> 


several other volumes muf follow, to complete the work, 


. 
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Tdyjllen, von F. H. Vofs.” 1800. Konig foerg. “Nicolovius. 

iS Bek’ titles of ‘thefe idyls follow . -—— Lhe Spring Morning ; The 

} Firth Emotion. of Senfabjlity 5. 5 Lhe Be ndgDAp i The Relief; The 
Freed Man; Phe Winter Evening; The Wafhcrwoman; The Seré- 
‘nede ;) The Be best The ‘Giant: ‘Hill ; The Feflive, Supper; The 
"Devil bewitched ; The Seventieth Birth day; The,Hay Maker; Phi- 
lemon and Baucis -Thele Pieces are all worthy of the genius and 
reputation of Vofs. 
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Einkei ‘tung zur Kenntnifs der Englifchen Landwirth{chaft.”' Introduction 
to the Knowled ve of Englifh Hufhandry. By A: Thaen. Hanover. 


W ork whi ‘ch fhews how viv aUant the Germans are; to compare 
our methods with their own, and to ayail themfelves of our im- 
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Werfuch einer Statifiik der Danifchen Monarchie, von Friderich 
Thaarup, auffir. Profeffir der Statiftick auf der Univerfitat zu Ko- 
penhagen, Fe. Effay towards an Account of the Public and ‘General 
Economy of the Kingdom of Denmark. By Frederick Thaarup, 
Profeffor Extraordinary of Public Economy in the Univerfity of 
Copenhagen. 2vols. 8vo. Preft Son and Co. Copenhagen. 


More accurate, or more fatisfactory work than this, on the 
public economy of any country, we have never had the for- 
tune to perufe. 

It opens with an enumeration of the various printed books, of the 
affiftance of which Mr. Thaarup here occafionally avails himfelf. 
Their number is furprifingly great. We doubt whether the re- 
fearches made in Britain and Ireland into the public economy of thie 
Britifh empire, be equal for zeal, labour, and fuccefs, with thofe 
which have been made by the Danes, to illuftrate the {tate of the 
Danitfh dominions. 

Ms. Thaarup then enumerates the different territories fubject to 
the crown of Denmark ; and particularly explains the plan accord- 
ing to which his work is executed. 

Fo give a lift of the bocks which have been publifhed, relative in 
particular to each of the principal divifions of the Danifh dominions ; 
to defcribe its fituation, extent, fubdivifions, climate, and natural 
_advantages ; to give an account of its huntings, fifheries, hufbandry, 
and mines; to explain the ftate of its towns, manufactures, arts, 
trade, and fhipping; to ftate its population ; to unfold what difad- 
vantages of ignorance, infecurity, moral diforder, poverty, difeafes, 
&c. the people are fubje&t to; and finally, to fpeak of the eftabliih- 
* Ments o pilice, religion, the diftribution of juftice, and the general 
government; thefe are the feveral parts into which the author ligs 
fubdivided his tafk. | 

The territory of Denmark Proper, is fituate, according to Mr. 
Thaarup, between 54° 20’ N. L.; between 24° 20%, and 30% 40’ 
E. L. from Ferro. Its whole extent is about 643,053 geographical 
miles; or, according to a more recent menfuration and eftimate by 
Mr. Morvilte, 645,933 fquare miles, The climate is cold, but 
healthy. 3 

The natural divifion of the country is into the peninfula of Jutland, 
and feveral iflands various in extent. Its political fubdivifion is into 
feven diftris or counties. Its ecclefiaftical diftribution is into fix 
epifcopal diocefes. The counties are again fubdivided into baili- 
wicks; and the bailiwicks into portions ftill fmaller. The bifhoprics 
are divided into provoftries ; each of which may contain about twenty 
parifhes. The number of the bail:wicks, formerly forty-eight, was 
by a royal ordinance of the 4th of September, 1793, reduced to 
eighteen. The provoftrics are, in number, one hundred and forty : 
the parifhes, in all, one thoufand fix hundred and ninety-eight. 
The number of the towns in Denmark is fixty-fix. 


Limeftone, 
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Limeftone, fchiftus, fandfone, and turf, or peat-earth, are the 
moft abundant mineral produdts of the kingdom of Denmark. Com- 
mon lime(tone, fit for burning, is found in the illct of Saltholm, 
near Copenhagen ; befide a village about two miles diftant from 
Ringfted ; at Stevnfclint; and at Dagbicry and Monfed, in the 
county of Weborg. In Saltholm is found a fpecies of marble, of a 
bright yellow and a grey colour, interfperfed with dutky veins; it 
takes a good polifh. A black marble with yellewith veins, is found 
in the parifh of Aakier, in Bornholm: and of this ftone are mot of 
the churches in that ifland conftruéted. The marble of Saltholm is 
fometimes cut into flabs for tables: and both that of Saltholm ard 
that of Bornholm, are occafionally burnt in the lime-kilns. There 
is another fort of lime-ftone, in which the lime feems, by the ac- 
count, to be impregnated with manganefe, and to which the people 
of the country give the name of Cement-/lone; when burnt, and 
mixed with lime, it affords a cement greatly preferable to any other 
of which the ufe is known in Denmark : it is tound in abundance in 
the ifle of Bornholm. The famous chalk-hill of Moen affords a 
chalk the beft in Europe ; of which there is much exported to Eng- 
Jand and other - foreign parts ; and which has the name of Danica 
Terra Alba, Clay fit to be made into bricks, tiles, tobacco-pipes, 
and porcelain, is found in different parts of Zeeland, in the ifle of 
Bornholm, in the parith of Aakier, and in divers other places. The 
exportation of the fineft porcelain-earth is prolibited by law. Marle 
abounds in all the provinces of Denmark Proper. Red bolus is 
found in Fredericia in Jutland, and in various other parts. Fuller’s 
earth of excellent quality is found in fome parts. ‘Tripoline earth, 
fit for ufe in the polifhing of metals, is found in Moen, Mors, Fuur- 
land, and Friefenberg. In Bornholm are tound thofe which are 
known by the name of Bornholm diamonds. ‘Thefe diamonds are 
naturally lodged in a matrix of indurated clay. That ftone, when 
broken, exhibits within it an aperture of fix or feven inches diame- 
ter. On the fides of that aperture are the diamonds or cryftals found 
imbedded. They are fufceptible of a fine polifh, and are fold at 
from two fhillings and fixpence each to cighteen fhillings fterling. 
They are fet ufually as ornaments in buckles, fleeve- buttons, breaft- 
pins, &c. In the year 1791, the number of two hundred and ninety 
two; and in 1792, no fewer than one thoufand and eighty of them 
were thus ufed. Feldfpar, found in Bornholm, is ufed in the porce- 
Jain works at Copenhagen. There is a quarry of fand-ftones at 
Neroe in Bornholm, from which confiderab!e quantities are annuall 
brought for building at Copenhagen. ‘There is another fort, found 
likewife in Bornholm, which furnifhes mill-itones. Turf abounds 
in all the provinces. A company entered, in the year 1789, into an 
undertaking to fupply the capital with turf for fue! ; but it was found 
unprofitable; and they foon relinquifhed it. Yellow amber is found 
on the weft coafts of Jutland, but not in great quantity. Some {mall 
quantities of gold have been found in Bornho'm. An ore of copper, 
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and ore of lead, have been met with in the fame ifle. Bog irdn is 
found in Jutland, Allum and vitriol! are found in Fredericia. Porn- 
holm furnifhes abundance of pit-coal. The working of the ftrata of 
coal in that ifle was undertaken a‘few years fince, by an Englifhman 
‘of the name of Davenport. 

Few countries in'Europe are fitter than Denmark for producing 
corn. The total yearly produce of this article im Denmark, exclu- 
lively of the Duchy of Slefwick, has been reckoned at three million 
one hundred and thirty-one thoufa and two hundred and cight tons in 
grain of all forts. “The quantity ainfitiatly confymed ‘in the diftille- 
ries may be about one hundred and feventy-three thoufand feven hun- 
dred and thirty-one tons. Red and white clover, lucerne, and fainfoin 
are the grain which have begun to be cultivatedin Danifh hufbandry, 
Potatoes were introduced from Scotland in the year 1708, and have 
been fince cultivated here with the greateft fuccefs, efpecially during 
thefe ait thirty 4 vears. Flote Fefcue ( fofuca fiuttans Linn) is one of the 


; 


indigenous plants of Denmark, and is cultivated for thet fake of a 
grain, with good profit. The grain affords a pleafant bread, kes 


yood flummery, and anfwers very well both for the ufes of “the ditil- 
lery, and for fattening cattle. Carroway (carum cart 1) is cultivated in 
different parts ; and its feeds aré very much ufed in the diftilleries. 
Muttard is likewife raifed here in fufficient quantitics. Muc h afte n- 
tion is paid to the culture of flax and hemp. Hops are raifed, but 
not in fufficient quantity to fupply the breweries. “Tobacco is culti- 
vated at Copenhagen, and in other parts. Madder is raifed in {mall 
quantity at Copenhagen and Kallundburgh. Saw-wort, arrow- 
head, and a diverfity of colouring plants grow naturally in Denmark. 
Rhubarb and other medicinal plants are here caltiv: ted, Coley worts, 
turnips, and carrots are generally cultivated as pot-herbs. The ifle 
of Amack is reckoned the kitchen-garden of Cop 


; 4 Wee 

} “4 Ciies 

and apricots grow in the fruit-ga irdens, even in the open air. Pine 

apples, or ananas, are railed in “hot-houfe: Apples, pears, plumb , 

cherrics, walnuts, and chefnuts, are ‘eal nably plentiful. In an- 
' ! : 


cient times, the whole territory of Denmark wa over{pread with 
forefts. Much of that wood has been, in the procefs of time, watted 


b 
and extirpated. But there are flill confiderable woods in the counties 
or diftridts of Copenhagen, Hirfchholm, and Kronburgh, as well as 


in other parts. QOuk, bi wT beech, alder, hazel, and willow, are 
the {pecies of trees he’s moft common. There is, however, at Co- 
penhagen, a contiderable fcarcity of wood for fewel and other domef- 
tic ufes. 

The horfes of Denmark are fo famous throughout Europe, thata 
fet of Danith coach-hoffes ts efteemed one of ihe nebleft pretents that 
can be offered to any foreign prince. ‘There are at Frederickiburgh 
royal ftuds, in which about feven hundred horfes, young and old, 
are maintained, at an annual expence of little lefs than feven thou- 


ae | 


fand pounds flerling. “There is a confiderable yearly exportation of 
Danith horfes to Sweden, RufMfia, and Germany. Cows and oxen 
. form 
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form a good part of the wealth of the Danith hujsbandmen. © They 


ee 


are in great numbers exported to Germany and Holland. ‘Ihe Dan- 
ifh cows yield from ten to twelve qual sof milk in, the day... The 
dairies furnifh butter fufficient for domeftic cont imptior 'y with a fur- 
plus for exportation, The Tyeboe cheefe of Denmark is. famous 
tor its ftrong pungent tafte. . The total sia r ot thefe cattle of all 
forts in this countr yy has been eftimated at tour hundred and fourteen 
thoufand four hundred and ei; ghty-nine. Not fewer than two hune 


dred and eighty-five tho ula d one hundred and linty. died of the 
epidemica diftemper, amon ic horned cattle, betweeu the ait of 
January, 1745, and the ait of January, 1746. ‘The total number of 
fheep in Denmark is about cight hundred and forty-feven thoufand: 
they are a fmall race: it is ufual to fhear their wool twice in the 
year: cheefe is occafionally made from their milk: the total quantity 
of wool which the y annually yield, has been eftimated at one million 
fix hundred and ninety-four the ufand pounds, Attempts have been 


th 


ye 


ia 
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made to improve the quality of the breed with Spantih and Barbarv 
tups. here is no great number of goats in Denmark. Two forts 


of {wine are bred here; a {mall r. ey Cu h of which, when one year 
and a half old, may weigh in the fhambles about fixteen itone Eng 
lifh ; anda larger race, weighing each trom twenty-four to thirty-{ix 
ftone Englifh. Not fewer than ten thoufind living fwine, with a 


large quant tity of falted pork and bacon, are’ annually exported irom 


this country to Hamburgh, Lubeck, Holland, and Norway. Geefe, 
hens, turkics, and pigeons, wre common in Denmark. “Lhe fifhery 
is a great fource of wealth to Denmark, thouch ifs produce be, for 
the greater part, confumed at home, without exportation, 
Confiderable eftablifhments have been made for the improvement of 


rural economy and of the national economy in eeneral. Count Orto 


‘Thott and Major Cren ral Clatien i. sf ch, in) ample lega y, to 


‘ 


afford annual pramia for the belt eilays ou fubjects relative to rural 
economy, which have begun to be apoplicd agrecably to the intentions 
of thofe by whom they were bequeathed. General Claffen left alfo, 
a fund for the eftablifhment of an agricultural fchool, in which Mr. 
Olufsen has been appointed the fief profeiior. A [chool, tor explain- 
ing the nature of the difeafes of cattl ‘+, and the remedies to be ap- 
plied to them, was inflituted at Cop: gen, in 17733 and its fir 
profeflor was Dr. Peter Chriftian Abdilgsard, | Since the year 1769, 
there has exifted in Copenh. igen a Royal Society tor the improvement 
of public economy : .1ts funds arife partly from the voluntary ‘hour 


bution of the members, and in part from the gilt ef the crown, and 
trom. bequelts by private perfons: it confiils of about two hundred 
and fifty members, ordinary aid extraordinary: it has bettowed, be- 


tween the years 1772 aud 1792, more than twenty thoufand pounds 


fterling in prizes, on about four thoufand two hundred perfons, the, 


authors of ¢ sffays, &c. In the year 1786, government initituted a 


loan-bank, with a capital of nearly two hundred thoufand pounds, 
iterling, to be lent out without intereit, but u Ipon acequate fecurity, 


to 


onto 
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to perfons defirous of improving their eftates. The peafantry are 
partly free farmers, partly flill in a ftate of villenage. The latter 
have been, in great numbers emancipated within thefe laft forty 
years. 

Denmark poffeffes various flourifhing manufa@tures. Its linen 
manufactures are not, however, very thriving. The whole quantity 
of linen snares confumed in the country, may amount to the value of 
perhaps one million andahalf fterling: of which about one-third is im- 

rted from abroad. Here are feveral thriving woollen manufactures : 
one of thefe is Mpon a royal eftablifhment, and is intended to furnifh 
clothing for the army. ‘There is a thriving manufacture of {tockings 
among the peafantry in Jutland: they are knit with knitting-kneedles, 
without the ufe of frames. Some are exceedingly fine. ‘1 heir prices 
are from tenpence to perhaps five fhillings fterling a pair. “lhe ma- 
nufa&ture of Manchelter cotton {tuffs has been introduced, with good 
fuccefs, at Copenhagen. Mr. Nordberg employs, in his manufacture, 
the abbreviating fpinning machinery. It is reafonably expected, that, 
both in lownefs of price and in every other quality, the Danifh tabrics 
may be foon brought to rival thofe which are imported frorm Britain. 
There is at Copenhagen, a thriving eftablifhment for printing cot- 
tons. The value of the goods annually printed there exceeds twenty 
thoufand pounds fterling. A great part of them js imported from 
abroad. ‘Ihe manufadture of filken ttuffs has been attempted here 
with greater labour and expence than profit. ‘There are not above one 
hundred and forty looms now employed init. In the year 1787, there 
were about three hundred and thirteen hands employed in the ribbon- 
manufacture ; and about fixty-feven hands in the manufacture of filk- 
gauze. Silk ftockings are, likewife, made at Copenhagen, to the 
value of between three and four thoufand pounds fterling a year. The 
exportation of raw hides was firlt prohibited by law in the year 1746. 
There is ftill, however, a great importation of drefled leather. Ex- 
cellent leather is, indeed, made in the tan-works of Mr. Henriques, 
at Copsnhagen. Inthe year 1786 too, Meilrs. Nelthropp and Har- 
ris eftablifhed a fimilar work within two miles of Copenhagen. The 
leather annually fold from this manufaCture may amount to the value 
of between feven and eight thoufand pounds f{terling. The cannon- 
foundery was eftablifhed by Frederick the Fifth. Between the years 
1752 and 1772 there were delivered from it nine hundred pieces of 
cannon, mortars, and howitzers; three hundred thoufand lib of 

n-powder ; two hundred thoufand iron bombs, grenadoes, and 
bullets; befide a varicty of other weapons of offence, ammunition, 
&c. In January, 1772, the perfons employed in this manufa@ure 
were five hundred and four men, and four hundred and fixteen wo- 
men, in ail nine hundred and twenty. Between fixty and feventy 
veffels are annualiy freighted with articles, the produce of this manu- 
facture: and of thefe fome fail to other countries ; while the reft go 
only upon coafting voyages. The manufacture of fwords and fire- 


arms near Helfingoer is confiderable ; abcut three thoufand five hun- 
. dred 
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dred ftand of arms, befide bayonets and piftols, being annually made 
in it: between three and four hundred men are conftantly at work 
there, 

There is a manufacture for nails, of which the mills were con- 
ftructed at a great expence in the reign of Frederick the Fifth. There 
Is an iron-foundery, the property of Mr. Potter, of Chriftianfand. 
There is a copper and brafs foundery, the property of Mr. Von Hem- 
mert, at the diftance of two miles from Copenhagen. This work is 
of an hundred years ftanding: one hundred workmen are cont{tantly 
employed in it. Here has been a type-foundery ever fince the year 
1740: befide fupplying the types ufed at the printing-prefles of Den- 
mark, it furnifhes likewife a fupply for thofe of Sweden and St. Pe- 
terfburgh, Metal buttons are made in Copenhagen. Scythes, hatchets, 
hoes, &c. partly for exportation to the Weft Indies, are made at 
Oerholm, north from the capital: the importation of foreign initru- 
ments of this fort into Denmark, is ftri@tly prohibited. 

Confiderable lime-works are carried on in the vicinity of Copenha- 
gen, and in various other parts. ‘There are multitudes of bricks 
works in Denmark. There is a manufacture of glazed or Dutch 
tiles, near Copenhagen. At Stubbekiobing, in Falfter, and at Ronne, 
in Bornholm, are confiderable potteries. Here is a fort of black 
pottery made, of which great quantities are exported to Ham- 
burgh and Holland. ‘Fobacco-pipes are among the manufactures of 
this country. A manufacture of porcelain-ftoves for heating apart- 
ments, with a diminifhed confumption of wood, was eftablifhed near 
Copenhagen, in 1788, by Mr. Lehmann, a gentleman from Stock- 
holm : his ftoves are in high eftimation throughout the country : and 
he enjoys, for a term of years, a monopoly of his invention. At 
Kaftrup, in the ifle of Amack, is a manufacture of porcelain and 
{ftone-ware. ‘There is at Copenhagen, a manufacture of fine porce- 
lain, which has been at laft brought to high perfection, under the 
management of Mr. Counfellor Muller: it is the property of the 
Crown: a good deal of the porcelain made in it, is fold into Sweden 
and other foreign countries: one hundred and twenty-fix hands, 
chiefly Danes, ate employed in it. The bufinefs of a fugar- refiner 
appears to have been attempted at Copenhagen, as anciently as the 
year 1621. A Weft India and Guinea company was inftituted in 
1734. In 1768, there were not fewer than twenty fugar-works in 
Copenhagen: their numbers have not fince been enlarged; but their 
Capitals have become much more confiderable. ‘Tyhere are alfo two 
fugar-works at Helfingoer; one at Odenfee; one at Aalborg; and 
one at Randers. The exportation of refined fugar has been encou- 
raged ‘by bounties from the government. The foap-works were firft 
eftablifhed at Copenhagen in the year 1662: they have been ever 
fince tarried on here, with various degrees of activity and fuccets. 
The importation of foreign foap is prohibited. ‘The total yearly pro- 
duce of the foap-works of Copenhagen amounts to the value of thir- 
teen thoufand pounds fterling: eighty-cight men are employed ia 
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them; and they ufe foreign materials to the value of fix thoufand 

ounds fterling. ‘Tobacco and fnuff are likewife made in the 
Danith capital. There are manufactures of lamp-black at Copen- 
hahen, Aalburg, and Randers. ‘The principal powder-mills are at 
Frederickiworks: and there is another eftablifhment for the fame ma- 
nufacture within two miles and a half from Copenhagen, which has 
the name of Donfe powder mills. Denmark pays great {ums annually 
for paper, to Holland, France and Germany., The fum thus loft to 
Denmark, was eftimated, in the year 1793, at about twenty thoufand 
pounds fterling. ‘he importation of foreign rags is free from duty, 
yet the whole quantity of paper now made in Denmark does not 
exceed the annual value of five thoufand pounds fterling. Mr. Hen- 
riques, at Copenhagen, carvics on a thriving manufaClure of paper- 
hangings. And there are two manufactures of playing-cards. Here 
is a wax-chandlery, in which twenty hands are conftantly employed ; 
and wax-lights are made to the yearly value of nearly feven thoufand 
pounds fterling. The wax uled is chicfly of home produce. There 
are in Copenhagen not fewer than fifty-four different incorporations 
of artifans and tradef{men. 

The principal trading towns, in Denmark Proper, are, Copenha- 
gen, Helfingoer, Aalburg, and Randers. Denmark exports to Ger- 
many, horfes, black cattle, falted fifth, butter, and cheefe, the pro- 
‘duce of Holftein, anda variety of other articles, not only from Den- 
mark properly fo called, but likewife from the other Danifh dominions. 
‘The trade between Denmark and Holland is inconfiderable. The 
chief fubject of trade between Denmark and England is tea, The 
ports of France are much frequented by the Dances and Norwegians. 
Butter, cheefe, falted flefh, dried fith, cordage, &c. are the exports 
from Denmark to France. Salt, wine, brandy, paper, fruit, dyeing 
ftuffs, &c. are brought from France to Denmark, in return. To 
Spain and Portugal, the Danifh exports are, horfes, and other goods, 
the fame as are exported to France. Salt, wuols, wincs, &c. are 
the imports frem thefe countries. To the countries,on the Mediter- 
ranean fea, Denmark fends dried fifh ; taking in return filks and other 
Italian goods. Tothe Levant, Danifh veffels fail only when freight- 
ed by Italian merchants, or other foreigners, From the Anglo-Ame- 
rican ftates, Denmark receives fupplies of tobacco, rum, and rice. 
The Danifh Eaft India company, with a capital of fomewhat more 
than five hundred thoufand pounds fterling, diftributed in four thou 
fand eight hundred fhares, carries on a confiderable trade to China. 
‘The company freights one or two fhips every year for China. 
Tron, fire-arms, woollen goods, but chiefly filver, are the commo- 
dities fent out. The returns are in tea, fago, ginfeng, rhubarb, 
tutenag, nankin, filks, and porcelain. During the war, the fhips 
fent to India and China have been ufually more numerous than in time 
of peace. 

he pott-office fyftem for the conveyance of letters was eftablifhed 

in Denmark fo long fince as the year 1624. It has been fince gra- 
dually extended ; and has had its lines of communication exceedingly 
multiplied. 
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multiplied; ‘Che highways have become an object of great and cene- 
ral public, ufe,.and are now repaired and maintained upon oeneral 
contributions, regulated by law. ‘The number of vetlels belonging 
to Denmark, in the year 1748, was feven hundred and ninety-three: 
in the year17,.92; they had increafed to nine hundred and twenty-fix: 
and the augmeatation had been confiderably greater in the number of 
thofe which belonged to Norway, Schleiwick, and Holitein. An ex- 
change, to favour the meetings of the merchants, for the tranfactians 
of butinefs, was eftablifhed at Copenhagen, in the year 1640. Poft- 
chaifes began to be kept for-hire, and news-papers to be printed, at 
Copenhagen, ia the year 4706. The publication of news-papers 
having becn, after that, for fome years, interrupted, was renewed 
in the year 172,6;: and has been ever fince coniinued and gradually 
extended. [here is, at Copenhagen, a fchool for navigation, the 
director of which has authority to examine all fhip-matters and pilots 
belonging to. that port, refpecting their fkill in failing; and has a 
right to take fimilar coguizance of the artifans who make compaiies, 
flags, and fails. 

The total population of the Danifh dominions was, in the year 
176g, about two -millions and teventeen thouland and twenty-feven 
fouls, ‘he ifle of Amack, not.quite a {quare mile in extent, contained 
not fewer than five thoufand and twenty-nine inhabitants. In a part 
of Zeeland, the population was in the proportion of two thoufand fix 
hundred and four perfons to the fquare mile. ‘The average rate of 
the population of the duchy of Schlefwick was, one thoufand five 
hundred and thirty-nine inhabitants for every fquare mile. The 
ercatef{t population of any part of Norway did not exceed five hundred 
and feventy-three perfons to the fquare mile. In the year 1787, the 
total number of the people of Denmark only, but comprehending 
both town and country, was, eight hundred and forty thoufand and 
forty-five fouls. The population of the city of Copenhagen alone 
was, in the year 1794, about eighty-fix thoufand one hundred and 
thirty-three perfons. “The moft probable eftimate of the prefent total 
population of the Danifh Dominions, fets it at two million three hun- 
dred and ninety thoufand fouls. ‘here are, in Denmark, feveral 
feminaries inftituted for the education of young perfons, to difcharge 
the duties of fchoolmafters. In the year (719, under Frederick the 
Fourth, a regular eftaolifhment of two hundred and forty country- 
{chools was mde in Denmark: thefe were fupported at the royal ex- 
pence; and were, of courfe, denominated Royal Schools. The land- 
holders throughout the country have been fince excited to follow the 
fame example, for the benefit of the children of the peafants on their 
refpective eftates.. In every town there is at leaft one fchool. 

There are, in Copenhagen and other towns, feveral charitable 
eftablifhments for the fupport and education of orphan-children, 
About twenty fchools exift in the kingdom of Denmark, for the in- 
{truction of youth in the claffical languages of antiquity, The uni- 
verfity of Copenhaven is filled by fifteen profeflors, “The Royal So- 
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ciety of Copenhagen was inffituted in the year 1743: its members 
hold weekly meetings in winter; and eflays on fubjeéts in fcience are 
then read; which they afterwards make public through the prefs. 
This fociety has accomplifhed a general meafurement of the territory 
of Denmark, upon which a proper fet of maps has been ‘conftructed. 
They have likewife publifhed the firft part of a Danifh dictionary. 
The king’s library, at Copenhagen, had its origin in the year 1660: 
it confifts, at prefent, of about two hundred thoufand printed volumes, 
with a good collcétion of manufcripts: it was opened to the public in 
the year 1793. ‘The Univerfity library, of which the origin is as 
ancient as the year 1483, confifts of about fixty thoufand printed vo- 
lumes, befide manu(cripts. 

Thus far we have endeavoured to make our readers acquainted with 
the value of this Work, by carefully abitraéting many important par- 
ticulars from that part of it chiefly which relates to Denmark properly 
to called. Upon thofe refpecting Norway, the duchies of Schlefwick 
and Holitein, and the other parts of the D 
not conveniently enter, Even relative to Denmark only, much valu- 
able matter remains on which we mutt not touch. But, we fhall have 
gained our end, if our readers who deiire to fee a model of an elabo- 
rate and compreherifive economical work, or who may be curious to in- 
veitigate minutely the ftate of a kingdom advancing flowly after Britain 
in the career of improvement, fhall, by our means, feek a farther 
acquaintance with this production of Profeflor Thaarup. 
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Briefe Eines reifenden Rufjen von Karamfin, &c. Letters of Mr. Ka- 

~ ramfin, a Ruffian Traveller. Tranflated from the Ruffian Origi- 
nal into German, by John Richter. § vols. 18mo. Leipfic, 
Rartnoch. 1800. 


HE bourne of European civilization is continually enlarged. At 

the diftance of two centuries backwards in modern hiftory, the 
Rufhans are commemorated as favages, not more allied to the refine- 
ment and intelligence of the nations in the fouth of Europe, than 
were the Scythians, the fellow-countrymen of Anacharfis, to the tafte, 
the fcience, and the elegant genius of the Athenians of old. Even at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the Ruffians were fo remark- 
ably barbarians, as to be deftitute of military difcipline; though of all 
the arts compatible with civilization, the art of war is that in which 
the very favage may the moft ealily become fkilled, without put- 
ting off his native ignorance, ferocity, and rudenefs. Yet, in the 
progrefs of the eighteenth century, we have feen thofe fame Ruffians 
gradually aflume their place, not only among the great powers, but 
among the enlightened nations of Europe. They have, already, 
their native poets, hiftorians and philofophers, whofe merits we have 
learned to acknowledge, and whole works, fo far as they illuftrate 
what cannot be otherwilfe known concerning the Ruffian empire, we 
are 





anifh dominions, we could - 
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are content to ftudy. In Mr, Karamfin, the difplay of their talents 
{till farther improves upon us; and we fe in him an inftance of a 
Ruffian whofe writings are ftudied on the Continent; not merely as 
exhibiting new features in the Rudian character, but as giving pic- 
tures of European life and manners, which have been marked by the 
eye, and pourtrayed with the pencil, of elegant and impreflive genius 
—as being rich in judgments concerning men and things, of which 
the fagacity and liberality might do honour to any mind, however 
polifhed, and however wife. 

It is true that the tranflating and book-making induftry of fome of 
the Lrreratrores of Germany bears no flight refemblance to the 
voracity of thofe favages of New Zealand, whofe appetite no garbage is 
fo filthy as to difguft, and whofe ftomach does not reject even duft 
and mud, when it gets not better fare to digeft. But Mr, Richter, 
the tranflator of Karamfin’s Letters, is not a mere LirERATOR: nor 
is Karamfin’s work fuch, merely, as a Cur// or an Ofborne might have 
blindly taken to be done by fome poor dog of a jobber in tranflation ; 
but one fuch as a Pope or a Johnfon might have zcaloufly recom- 
mended, on account of its intrinfic valuc, to naturalization among the 
literary riches of their mother-tongue. 

The defultory letters of a traveller can fcarce be fuppofed to poflefs 
unity of fyftem and defign, fuch as might admit regular analyfis. 
Applaufe and cenfure are but hollow founds, when they come unac- 
companied with facts and fpecimens to demonitrate their truth, The 
following extracts are, therefore, introduced to fatisfy the reader in 
regard to the value of the obfervations of Karamfin, 

es Zurich? 

« Tt was halfpa& twelve at noon before we got back. he people were 
returning from church: fo we had loft an opportunity to he iv | avater 
preach. The people, whom we met in the ftreets, were all dre, ed in their 
Sunday cloaths. The men wear, alinoft al!, black coats: and the women’s 
long gowns were, likewule, ofa black woollen tut, On their heads, thofe 
females had hoods or veils. The Senator of Zurich wears, for his Sunday's 
drefs, or drefs of ceremony, a black coat of broad cloth; and over it, a 
cloak of the fame colour. On his neck he wea‘s a very large white crayat. 
In this drefs is he ufually feen at church, and at council. 

« To-day I met with a very friendly reception, and moft agreeable en 
tertainment, at the table of Lavater. He would with me to publith a felec- 
tion of his works in the Rutlian language. ‘ When you return to Moicow,’ 
faid he, « Tecan tranfmit you the manufcript by the conveyance of the polis, 
You may publith by fubfeription; and may a‘fure the world, that there is 
nota fingle word in what you hall have to give, which is not the result of 
the moft mature confideration.” What fay you of this propotal, my friend? 
Are readers for fuch a work to be found with us? But few, I fear, I 
have, however, accepted Lavaies ears ad we lave mutually ligned a 

‘ritten agreement relative to the aliair. 
= NS Fenn Lomim, i went to that which is the Mall, or public walk, for 
It is a fcene on the banks of the Limmat, planted round 
I found many perfons there walking, who 
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all accofted me with the kindnefs of old acquaintance. “This is the cufiom 
m Zurich. One man meeting another in the fireet, néver fails to take off 
his hat, and falute him. Politenefs is a pleafing quality; but the arm at 
lengih ties: and one thould think it were better to walk bate-headed in 
the {ireets, than to pall the hat fo very frequently off. 

«« At the hour ot nme in the evening, I returned to Lavater, with whom 
I flayed to up. ‘The party at jupper confitted of fome friends, and of all 
Lavatet’s family, except his Jon whois now in London. His eldeli daugh- 
ter feemed to be in ill health: his youngett is very lively and handiome. 
‘The elder daughter is above twenty years of age: the youngelt not much 
more than tweive. Mr. Lavater himfelf was in great good humour while we 
fate at table; chailing gayly, and entertaining us with many a merry joke. 
The couverlation titiied, among other topic s, upon fome perfons who were 
known to be his enemies. | was, at that moment, moft eagerly and fixedly 
attentive to both ‘his words and looks, but, againfi thofe perfons he 
uttered not av dafriendly word; nor did his countenance betray the llight- 
éft indication as if the mention of them excited any refent{ul emotions in 
his mind. And Is it to be required, that he fhould {till love thofe who have 
dealt io injurioully by hun? Is it not enough, that he does not return them 
like for like? Pienninger told me, that Lavater has long made ita rule 
to read no new publication in which it is likely that he might find any 
thing mentioned refpecting himfelf. Thus are praife and cenfure alike ex- 
cluded from difturbing his peace. This I regard as a proof of no common 
fret wth of mind. He is, in my eftimation, a truly g rreat man, who acts 
ever fieadily up to the dict tates of his own confeighte, without caring 
for what oth ers may haftily think or write of his conduét. 

« My friend, Iam every day more and more furprized at Lavater. He 
enjoys ne an hour of leifure. “The door of his fiudy is never fut. The 
beggar comes for alms; the affli¢ted in {pirit for confolation and advice; 
- travellers to fee a man of fuch celebrity : and, however fhort the tiay of any 
one, it ts fill, to a certain degree, an interruption. Then he goes abroad 
to vilit the fick; not fuch only as may have a particular right to his care, 
but whofoever he underfiands to be ill, in the town Late this afternoon, 
after difpatching fome letters, he took his hat, and requeiied me to walk 
with him. I had a curiofity to know whither he might be going, and | 
rey followed. We pafed out of one fireet in to another, a ind fo on- 
ward till we came almoft to the gates of the city: I thoucht we were to 
flop there: but Lavater went-on. We pailed out by the ; gate ; = | rer 
ceeding to a {mall hamlet, there entered a lowly peat fant’s cotte ‘Ts 
Anna yet alive? faid Lavater to an old woman who came: ‘ fhe call itiws 
breath ; and this is all that can be faid,’ replied the old woman, with tears 
in her eyes. She opened the door of the lick-chamber, and we went in. 
We there faw an old wonian, with the palenefs of death in her face, and 
her perfon withering away to mere tkin and bone, lie firetched upon a bed. 
Two boys and two young ¢g rls ftood by the bed, and w ept. Ww hen they 
faw Lavater they inftanttly niade w: ay for him, and kiffed his hands. He 
approached the dying wonian, and in a voice of tendern Ss “atked, ‘ How 
do you find yourfelf?’ ‘ Dy:ng—-dying,’ replied the old woman with <iffi- 
cult She was too feeble to articulate more. Her eyes were fixed: and 
fhe heaved her breafi at every breath, as in the greatef agony. Lavater 


fat him down befide her ; took her by the hand; ‘and endeavoured to pre- 
pare her to die, ¢ Your hour is come,’ {aid he, * your Saviour calls you 
he hice 3 3 
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hence: fear not thou the terrers of the grave: only this frail mortal body 
fhall become its prey: At this moment, whe. thine eyes are for ever clofing 
on the vanity of this life, turn thy thoughts to where rifes the day-ftar of a 
happier world that fhall endure for ever. Be thankful to God, who has, 
out of his goodnefs, preferved you to fuch an advanced age, to fee your 
children and grand-children grow up around you, in honetly and good 
eitcem. Tle will make your memory bleiled upon earth; and will grant to 
you for ever to enjoy the light of his Divine Countenance, in the mantions 
of eternal felicity. “There, there fhall we be for ever united in one happy 
family.’ He uttered thefe laft words in a hefitating, interrupted voice ; and 
as he ceated, he wiped his eyes, from which involuntary tears had begun to 
flow. He then prayed, pronounced his bletling over the dying woman, and 
took his leave. He tenderly killed the children, and bade them not to 
weep. I obferved him alio to give them fome money. I was deeply 
affected by the feene: my heart felt heavy withinme; and I could fearce 
breathe freely when I came into the open air. 

« Whence have you fo much ftrength of mind, and power of endurance?” 
faid [ to Lavater, in my furprize at his fortitude and activity. ‘ My dear 
friend,’ replied he, ¢ man rarely wants the power to work, when he pot 
fefies the will. The more 1 labour in the difcharge of my duties, fo much 
the more ability and inclination to labour do I conttantly find within my- 
felf 

“ You mufl not imagine, my friend, that Lavater, who does fo much 
good to the peor, is, himielf, very rich. Far from it. His income is very 
moderate. Yet, from the fale of his printed works and manulcripts, he 
derives thole confiderable fums which he expends for the relief of his poorer 
brethren. I have myfelf bought two manuicripts from him: one of thefe 
has the title of An Hundred Scleét Rules in the Science of Phy fiognomy ;” 
with this motto: © Moc not at misery, nor at the means which contribute to its re- 
lif’ the title of the other is: © A Token for Sentimental Travellers.’ For 
the latt he would not himéelf take the money from me; but requeiied me to 
give it to a poor Frenchman who came to ath char.ty from him. 

« Mr. T. conducted me, this morning, to a walk on the banks of the 
lake of Zurich, with which I could not belp expreiling myfelito be highly 
delighted. 

““T have this day become acquainted with a very amiable man, Mr. 
Archdeacon Tobler. I was before no flranger to his writings; parti- 
cularly his translation of Thomson's Seasons, which was printed under the in- 
{pection of his late friend Solomon Geller. He came with Mr, xi to wait 
upon me: and I was much charmed with the candid | mplicity and ingenu- 
ous good fenfe which diftinguifhed his converfation. With this gentleman, 
Mr. fT. and Mr. T.’s two daughters I had, to-day, a delightful fail on the lake 
of Zurich. A finer day we could not have choten: nota cloud, net a fpeck, 
ob‘cured the azure face of heaven: and the furface of the lake was as one 
broad mirror, calm and ferene. Both tides of the lake are ornamented with 

retty villages, with handiome country houfes belonging to rich inhabitants 
of Zurich: and with one continued range of vineyards, Juli on this very 
day, torty years fince, as Mr. Tobler told us, the immortal Klopfiock, with 
a party of young men who were his friends, are with fome of the loveliett 
r s uch an excurfion as this of 
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young women in Zurich, took, on the lake, ‘uch a Ppa: 
« Methinks,’ faid Tobler, ¢ I fee him till in the fearlet drefs which 


ours, : 
the lady of his heart: and 


he had that day on. Milfs Schinz was then 
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Werdmuller made up her gloves into a. cockade, which was fixed to Klop- 
ftock’s hat. The poct of the Messias felt his heart fwell with a joy tuch as 
can be known to none but the man of {ublime genius. ‘That joy he. ex- 
prefied in his Ode on the Lake of Zurich, which will remain an eternal memorial 
Of his refidence amid thefe icenes where bloffom the laurel and the myrtle.’ 
As as inftance of the veneration in which Klopftock was held throughout 
Switzerland, Mc. Tobler farther related, that two young fhepherds once came 
from the canton of Glarus, to fee the poet at Zurich. One of them gra{ped 
him by the hand, and with ardent energy of feeling, exclaimed, ‘ Ah! 
when I read Clarifia and the Meffias, I’ am tranfported out of myfelf? 
Amidtt fueh converfation of the worthy Archdeacon, the time patled fo 
agreeably, that before I was well aware we were at the diftance of almoft 
two leagues from the town. We there fiopped ata fmall village, the birth- 
place of Tobler, and in which his father had refided as its clergyman. 
The cottages in the village are very neat and agreeable in their appearance; 
the gardens were full of fruit-trees in bloom, and beds of Rot eit in lux- 
uriant growth, Extreme cleanlinefs diftinguifhed the houfes on the infide. 
And here I had the opportunity to fee a Swifs peafant family take a meal. 
They fit all down poi at the table: the mafter of the family fays 

race: they are feated every man by a woman, every brother befide his 

fier. The meal confifis of foup, ‘with butter and cheefe. Before rifing 
from table, the mafter of the houfe again taking off his hat, gives thanks. 
Except at his devotion, or when faluting his friends in public, it is very 
Seldom that a Swils peafant uncovers his head. To wear his hat conitantly 
is regarded by him as a proof of his freedom and independence. 

« We dined at an inn in the village, where a part of our entertainment 
confified in fome very well flavoured fith from the lake. It is commonly 
faid, that, in Switzerland, people eat more than elfewhere; and the reafon 
of this is faid to be the keennels of the level of the air. But, on this head I 
can give no decifive teftimony. I have found my appetite good, indeed ; 
‘huf not to any remarkable degree better than eliewhere. We patied, after 
dinner, to the other fide of the lake, where we were kindly received by a 
relation of Mr. T,’s, who occupies a large houfe clofe upon the bank of the 
lake. He carried us ona walk into his farm; and fhewed us his cows and 
horfes, with his extenfive fruit-garden. He entertained us with excellent 
apricots, and with red wine, the produce of his own grapes. At the hour 
of feven in the evening we went back to Zurich: and, as we returned, I 
had the pleafure to fee how the {now-capped mountains were gilded by the 
rays of the letting fun, and then gradually obicured by the fhades of the 
night. The lights in the windows of the town fhone with a brilliant illu- 
mination. By the hour of ten in the evening we were at our places of 

*relidence in the town, 

« The School for young women deferves the particular notice of a traveller. 
In it are fixty young damfels, of from twelve to fixteen years of age, in- 
firucted, free, in reading, writing, arithmetic, the principles of morality, 
and houfehold economy ; and thus prepared to become good hou!e-keepers, 
wives, and mothers. The fight of fo many neat and well dreffed young 
women, all quiet, and bufy at their tafks, under the care of miltrefles who 

ovein them with the authority, and feem to regard them with the affec- 
tion, of mothers, is one of the molt pleafing which can be imagined. 
There fits the daughter of a rich citizen by the daughter of his poor neigh- 
bour, and learns that it is merit, not wealth, which wins efieem. This 
. inftitution 
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infiitution was firit eftabli{hed in the year 1774, by Profefior Unteri, who 
died this prefent yeas, exceedingly regretted by his fellow citizens, 

“ There is no town in Murepe diftinguithed ‘by manners fo uncorrupted, 
and by honeliy io candid and to truly guilelefs, as thofe which one finds in 
Zurich, A woman who fhould prove guilty of any violation of conjugal 
fidelity, would be viewed as an obje@ of univerfal horror and detetiation. 
Mothers regard the education of their children as their fitte amufement. 
Even the richeft familics have ofiean not more than one maid-fervant; fo 
that the mifirefs of a houfe is ufuélly too much butied in her houlehold 
affairs, to have time to watte in idle and gay amufements. It ts feldom that 
any of thefe Jadies go to feliive dinners, balls, theatres, mafquerades, or 
card clubs, Sumptuous entertainments are here utterly unknown. When, 
now and then, a few young female iriends meet, they fit together at theic 
needle-work, in innocent converiation; or, perhaps, ii any one of.them can 
fo far overcome her native and ingenuous timidity, as to read aloud before the 
re{t, fome portion from the works of Geflner, of Kloptiock, or of Thom{on, 
1s, for their common amulement, read. They feldom come into company 
with ftranger gentlemen; and are very reluctant to exprefs themfelves be- 
fore perfons from other parts, being alhamed of the peculiarities of their 
native diale@t of.Zurich, which alone they fpeak. ‘They dre{s always in 
the greateft fimplicity; and are quite ignorant of French faihions. To the 
ule of paint they are utterly firangers. 

“ The men apply, in the morning, to their refpective purfuits in bufi- 
nefs; the merchant in his coupting-houle; the man of learning in his fiudy ; 
the painter at hiseafel. At noon they dine. In the evening they enjoy a 
walk, or {moke their pipes, in friendly focicties, over a cup of tea or coffee, 
ora glafs of wine. Each perfon talks of that which is beit known to him- 
felf: the merchant of trade; the feholar of literature, &e, Whether cards 
can be purchafed in Zurich I know not; but | well know, that card- 
playing 1s not a diveriion in practice here. That expedient for killing time, 
of which the ufe is, in all other places, fo indilpentible, feems to be heie 
quite unknown. 

« Thave heard it faid, that living is cheap in Switzerland. But I can, 
from experien e, aflirm the contrary. The neceliai ies and comforts oi life 
are even dearer here than in Germany. Bread, fleth, wood, clothing, 
fhoes, and a'l other neceilaries, are dear. The eafy circumtiances enjoyed 
by moit of the Swifs are, undoubtedly, the caufes of this dearth. Where 
many are rich, money ts there, of courte, at a low price: and when the 
price of mone) is low, the necellaries foi Jubfifience mult, of courle, be 
dear. For my dinner, at an inn here, | paid about three fhillings fierling ; 
and at Bafil and Scauffhaulen, the charge was the fame. It is true, that 
in Switzerland, the dianer at the public table in an inn, confilis ufually of 
feven or eight well-dreiled dithes, befide a defert of four or five different 
forts of fruit. 

« | have again been all day with Lavater: I dined with him, and then 
walked with him in the evening. He enters into friendly familiarity with 
me; kindly enquiring, at times, into my circumiiances and fituation in life, 
He alfo allows me io put various queftions to him, even in writing. I 
bring him, every day, one quelticn or another, thus written, He takes 
my paper, puts it in his detk, and in the evening never fails to give me an 
anfwer, likewi'e in weiting ; of which, however, he retains a copy to himfelf, 
J believe that he intends to publih them in a monthly publication sap 
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he intends to begin next New-Year’s day, at Berlin, under the title of * An- 
Jwers to Queries by my Friends.’ Lavater intends alfo to print, next year, 
a Bibliotheca, or Vibra: ‘y for Friends; a work, of which, for many realons, 
the circulation will be confined to the “dtithor’ s friends; as he does not with 
it to meet the eye of the public at large. Though printed, the work will, 
im mot other refpects, remain in the privacy of a manufcript. 

“ Lavater’s works fill, at prefent, about fifty volumes, Should he live 
but other twenty vears, they, might, probably, become twice as bulky. 
All who know him affirm, that w riting is to Him, not’ a labour, but a recre- 
ation, 

‘ Befide compofing fo many works for the public, and for the ufe of his 
etivate iriends, he kee ps alfo a journal ofhis life, which he does not {c ruple 
to communicate to his friends, and which he will leave to be publi} hed, or 
othetwife difpofed of by his fon. In this journal he records the princ ipal 
incidents of his life; his intercourfes with others, bis hopes, his forrows, 
and his joys. In this journal there is, undoubtedly, much interefting 
shatter. I fliould like much to fee it in print, But that is what I imay, 
very probably, not live to fee. 

“ Thave been feveral tines to fee the venerable Archdeacon Tobler ; 
and have {pent fome very pleafant hours with him.  He'has related to me a 
Tht aren of anecdotes concerning Bodmer aid the Swifs Theocyitus. < It 
was,’ faid he, ‘ the pride of my youth to be f amiliarly kriown to Gell ner; 
ind ‘his form now files upon my ‘mind’s ¢ ye, accomp anied with the moti 
pleating recolleélions of the times of my youth. Many a long winter’s 
night as vafied to us fwiltly away, while we fate together, and read the 
firains of fome divine poet. ‘Almoilt alw ays, when I went to fee him, he 
fad fomething new, of his own writing, to communicate. His houfe was 
fach an acadeé my, as kings could not create, for polite literature, and for 
the fine arts.” You know, my friend, that Gefinc ' repre‘ents his Daphnis, 
asa young yee unmarrie d. But Daphnis was the daughter of Mr. Se- 

nator Hedecrer, who became, fo on after, the wife of Geliner, and palled 
her lite with ri im in the tenderefi mutual affection and happinefs. IT was 
forry to hear that Geffhber could not endure Lavater; and even co ould, by 
no endeavours of their common friends, be reconciled to him. So much 
the more is it to the honour of Lavater, that he Jamented the death of 
oe her, and fang his prai‘e in a beautiful elegy. 

¢ I was once iit ies ny with Profeflor Meitter, brother to Mr. Meitter, 
gdiwa ofthe work O2 te bie ity of Nature ; for which he was banifhed from 
Zorich, and is now at Parts The exterior < appearance of Profetior Meifler 
is not very en; gaging ; but | his converfation is exceedingly agreeable. He 
fpeaks almofi as w el as he writes. I could not help tell: ng him with what 
fitista@ion I had read his‘ Memoirs of a Tour, and Characterifiic Sketches 
of German Poets.” 


But, the tafte, difcernment, and fenfibility of Mr. Karamfin, with 
h's pleating anecdotes of the poets of Zurich, have tempted us to 
lengthen this extract beyond what we originally intended, We need 
not, after this, ¢onfume time in farther recommending fuch engaging 
volumes. We fhall add, that the travels were performed in the 
y-ars 1789, 1799, ec. 3 and that Mr. Karamfin was, by his other 
writin 28, famous at Mofcow, as one of the moft illuftrious ornaments 
of Rufian literature. 
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Lettres a@ Sophie, fur? Hifoire. Par Fabre d’Olivet. i.e. Letters to 


S: iphia, on | Hiftory. Paris. 1802. 


C tie RE is fomething fo eccentrical! y abfurd in thefe two volumes 
that we are tempter d to give fome account of them for the 
amufemént of our readers, and io thew what ftrange notions thofe 
men wil] run into, who forfake the euidance of common fenfe for the 
fantattic dreams of the new philofophy, and what monftrous fables 
they will believe, who are too wife to credit the truths revealed to us 
in the ho! y fer iptuaes, 
The firit volume of thefe Letters on Hiftory brings us only down to 
Adam, reminding us of the lady mentioned ia Prior's Alma, 
Who kindly talked, at leafi, three hours 
Of plaitic form and mental powe’ls ; 
Detcrib’d Our pre-e siti iJ 1g r jiatiow 
Belore this ba ter;ene creation: 
And, lett I thould be weatted., Madam, ° 
To cut things hort, come down to Adam ; 
From avhence, as tatt as fhe was able, 
She drowns the world and builds up Babel: 
Through Syria, Pertia, Greece, the goes, 
And takes the Romans in the cloje. 


The fecond volume, however, by no means fulfils thé promife of 
the laft couplet, as the concluding event in it is the death of Cyrus, 

Thefe letters are fuppofed to be written by the brother to hie fifter ; 
but they are compoted in a firain of gallantry that would have better 
fuited a miftrefs. Speax cing of the inhabitants of the other planets, 


aud afferting the f fu periority cf our own, he fays, that ** if any of 


he fermer could fee Sophia, or thofe who refemble her, they would 

foon forget their companions, to facrifice to the beauties of the earth, 
You would be to them what you are to us—the maller-piece of na- 
ture.” 

The author having formed the earth, and all the other planets, 
according to the hypothefis of Dr. Darwin, thus concludes the fe- 
venth chapter. ** We are now returning, Sophia, from our aérial 
voyage; we fhall again find the earth w hich we have quitted, but we 
fall find it w ithout inhabitants. Man ts not yet born, and it is ne- 

ceflary for the completion of our ty tem, that we fhould have him 
born. Be patient, he hall be born in the next letter.” 

We will fee how he fulfils his promife. He gives a fhort account 
of the c.ffcrent fyftems of the creation of man, according to Hefiod, 
sanchoniathon, the Pricits of Memphis, the Chinete, and Mofes; 
and he fixes upon that « i the | Priefts of M emph is, which he explains in 
thefe words; ** The Pricits of Memphis fay, that after the com- 
mencement of the worlds ail the feeds contained in the ocean were 
depotited on the then vitvin earth, The rays of the tua produced 
a fermentation in them, and life difclofed itielf under a varicty of 
forms,” 
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Such is the wonderful hypothefis which is to fuperfede the plain 
unfophifticated account of the creation by Mofes, which attributes to 
the immediate act of the Deity, a work which the utmoft wifdom of 
man can never trace tu a fecond caufe. 

He concludes the firft volume by reducing the account given us in 
the book of Genefis of Adam and Eve, to the form of anovel, which 
he calls * the Hiftory of Adim and Ey ehna,’ and which would be per- 
perfectly ridiculous, were it not for the extreme irreverence with 
which the facred name of the Almighty, in the Hebrew fcriptures, is 
treated, and which entitles it to a much feverer appellation. 

The fecond volume, where the author begins to enter on the hif- 
tory of mankind, is neither entertaining nor inftructive. His chief 
object feems a fingularity ofopinion. The hiftory of the earlieft times, 
as given in the moft ancient and authentic book now extant (inde- 
pendantly of its Divine origin,) is always rejected; and of ‘other 
writers, their authority with him feems to be exaétly in proportion 
to the doubtfulnefs of their authenticity, and the improbability of 
their tales, In his hiftory of Cyrus, he fays, the only reafon W hy he 
has chofen the account given of him by Herodotus, in preference to 
Xenophon and Ctefias, is, tecaufe his details are more dramatic, and 
more capable of ornament. 

It is enough to have given this flight fketch of the folly and impiety 
of the work; characters which, according to the Pfalmift, are gene- 
rally united. To purfue the review further would be tedious and dif- 

gufting. 
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The Fournal of the Proceedings of the Proteflant Epifcopal Church. 
TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir, New York, Nov. 17, 1801. 
N the Appendix to Vol. V. of the Anti-Jacobin Review, I find fome 
fevere Strictures on “ ‘The Journal of the Proceedings of the Proteftant 
Epifcopal Church, held in the City of Philadelphia, in the Year 1799.” 
Being a member of that church, I feei myfelf interefted in its reputation, 
and have taken the liberty to make a few remarks on that part of your 

moft excellent Review. | 

Aware, as you appear to be, of “ the peculiarity of our circumftances,” 
you feem to require more. of the Epifcopal Clergy of this country, than 
their peculiar circumftances authorize you to expect. It is, indeed, true, 
that in the conflitution of thefe United States, * there is no fetile d efta- 
blifiment, nor is any legal provifion made’ for the Minivers of the 
Gofpel; and this is a defeét in our Government, which every confiderate 
man acknowledges and laments. Wuth refpect to religion, Chrifiians of 
all denominations: fiand here precifely on the fame ground, and every 
fociety has the entire management of its own ecclefiaftical affairs. Placed 
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in thefe circumftances, it was neceflary for the Clergy of our church to pro- 
ceed with caution, and to ufe every prudent method of obtaining the 
aiflent and conciliating the affections of thé laity, fo far as this could be 
done without facrificing any «ffential point of doétrine or difcipline. You 
have been pleated to {tile our convention, “ this novel GEcumenical Coun- 
cil of the wettern world ;” and have expreiied your ditfatisfa@ion, that 
laymen were introduced into a convention, ‘the bufinefs of which was 
wholly of a {piritual nature.” I am no advocate for the int oduétion of 
laymen into councijs convened for the purpofe of framing liturgies and 
inftituting canons ; and have invariably declared my difapprobation of the 
meaiure, as a departure from the primitive ftandard. But ftill, for the 
fake of peace and uniformity, I fubmit to an erder which does not injure 
the foundation of the true Church of Chrift. Among us, nothing can be 
ordained without the confent of the Bithops and inferior Clergy ; and that 
part of our ecclefiaftica] centtitution, to which your objeétion is made, is 
confidered only as a particular mode of obtaining the ailent of the laity to 
thofe meafures which have been adopted by the proper Rulers of the 
Church. : 

I cannot help thinking, that objections of this fort do not come with 
ftrict propriety from a member of the Church of Kngland, which, not- 
withiftanding tome'defects, is, unquettionably, the glory of the Proteflant 
world, and the great bulwark of primitive Chriitianity. When the bufi- 
nefs of the convocation was finifhed, was not the book of Common Prayer, 
in order to render it binding upon the people, fent to the Parliament, 
where it obtained the force of law? And was not this a molt important in- 
terference of five or fix hundred laymen in matters wholly of an Ecclefia- 
ftical nature?) When a diocefe becomes vacant in the Church of England, 
how is the vacancy fupplied? Are the bifhops contulted on the oceafion ? 
Not at all. Leave to elect a particular perfon, whofe name is mentioned, 
is iffued by the King; but this /eave mutt be taken as an abfolute cuntmand, 
Here is another very etlential interference of the laity; for, in the ma- 
nagement of matters “ wh lly of a fpiritual nature,” the King is to be con- 
fidered as mere a layman as the meanett fubject in his dominions, From 
thefe contiderations, | am perfectly convinced that, even the Church of 
England hertelf, whom I Jove and venerate, comes not nearer to the pri- 
mitive model, than the Protetiant Epiicopal Church in thete United States 
of America. 

You profefs “ to feel yourfelf warmly interefted in the fuccefs of our 
church.” I am, therefore, induced to give you the pleafing information, 
that at a General Convention, held about two months ago, in the city of 
‘Trenton, New Jeriey, the Articles of the Church of Kngland were rée 
ceived as the articles of our church, excepting thole of .a political nature, 
which were inapplicable to our fituation as anindependant country. Thus 
is our Confeffion of Faith the faine, and our Liturgies are rearly fimilar. 
The moft eflential alteration is in the prayer of confecration in the Cem- 
munion Service. And here, I will venture to appeal to every lover of pure 
Doétrine and primitive Chriftianity, whether our form be not vattly fape- 
rior to yours. You need not be apprehentive that “ the venerable pillars 
of the Church of England will be d sfigured and defaced by us, and that 
the edifice they fupport will be endangered” by our wanton innovations. 

You have denominated us “a fallen and falling body of men.” It is 
true we labour under grievous burdens, and there is no earthly arm to 
fultain 
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fuftain us, We have many foes, and we are protected by {piritual arniour 
alone. I truft, however, we thall be enabled, by the great Captain of our 
Salvation, todefend ourfelves againfl the ailaults of falfe doctrine, herety, 
and fchifm. And here, I cannot but take the liberty to obferve, that if 
we muft finally fall, our fall will be accelerated by the writings of fome 
of the Dignitaries of the Church of England. I have, at this moment, 
particularly in view. the Bithopof Lincoln, in his Elements of Chri@ian 
Theology, and the Archdeacon of Carlifie, in his Principles ef Moral 
Philofophy. It has already been obferved, that our-chure) im this country 
has no extraneous fupport from any civil ettablifhment. If, when com- 
pared to others, fhe claim any tuperiority, this claim is made upon the 
purity of her principles, the excellency of her liturgy, and, above all, the 
authority of her pricchood. ‘The authors, whom 1 have (ult mentioned, 
have abandoned the Epifcopal Government of the Church, as not retting 
on divine authority; they have thus etlentially weakened our caufe, and 
have endeavoured to give us up defencel. is into the hands of our enemies. 
My Lord of Lincola, after proving Epitcopacy to be an poffolical inflitu- 
tion, goes on with great abfurdity to acknowledge, “ that there is no pre- 
cept in the New Tetlament which commands that every church fhould be 
governed by Bifhops: that among other things, {u ordination with re{pect 
to the Minitters of Religion may vary with the other varying circum‘ances 
of human fociety, with the extent of a country, the manners of ils inha- 
bitants, the nature of its civil government: that as it has not pleated our 
Almighty Father to preferibe any particu‘ar tom of civil government for 
the fecurity of temporal comforts to bis rational creatures, fo neither has he 
pretcribed any particular form of ecclefiaflical polity, as abfolutely necet- 
fary to the attainment of eternal happinefs.” I would beg leave to atk his 
Lordthip, whether the Apotiles, when they iutiitated the Epifcopal Go- 
vernment of the Church, did not act under the in2uence of that {pirit who 
was to lead them into all truth? Does not, therefore, this Apottolic infti- 
tution reft upon Divine Authority ? THias there been any ‘ubfequent reve- 
Jation ot God's will, authorizinz any man, or any body of men, to alter 
this divinely-initituted mode of Ecclefiaitical Government? From the days 
of the Apofiles, during the long courfe of fifteen hundred years, did not 
this mode of government ,exift in all countries and in every age? Who 
ever thought, before the time of Calvin, of ado;ting the conttitution of the 
Church of Chrift to the “ varying circumtiances of human tociety?” Can 
his Lordthip produce any precepé in the New ‘LTeftament which commands 
the religious ob‘ervance of the jir# day of the weck, as the Chriltian Sabe- 
bath? Lhe impious french abolithed this Ao/y dey, and introdaeed their 
decades; will he jultify this change, upon their pleading “ the varying 
circumitances of human fociery, the extent of their country, ue manners 
of its inhabitants, or the nature of its civil government?” Away with all 
fuch futile reafoning! Epitcopacy »vas-initituted by the Apoftles aQing 
under the guidance of Divine siipiration. It is, therefore, an Ordinance 
of the Great Head of the Church; and we have no more right to change 

it, than we have to change the Sacraments, | 
I am the more earneft on this fubject, becaufe, in this country, when the 
authority of our Bithops is denied, we can derive no fapport from the iaws ; 
we have no civil cftablifhment on which to rely ; we.can only bring our 
opponents to the true teit, the practice of all Chriftians, at all times, and 
in every country, Thus armed, we are perfectly fecure. But his Lord- 
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fhip has endeavoured to wrett this powerful weapon out of our hands; and 
has told the toes of our Epifcopal Church, that, if the varying circumiiances 
ot human fociety feem ty render it necetlary, Fpitcovacy may be made to 
give place to any other mode of ecclefiattical polity. ‘Vhis, furely, was not 
the fentiment of St. Paul, in his epidiles to ‘limothy and Titus. “This was 
not the language of Ignatius, Irenaus, and Cyprian. They thought, that 
without their Bithop Chrittians thould do nothing: that the Church, as an 
independent fociety, conld exift in the full poileffion of all her powers, 
under every form of civil government, and even in a ftate of the mot 
horrid perfecution. 

1 with to vindicate the principles of primitive Chriftianity, and to refcue 
that church in particular, ef which 1 am a member, from the contempi 
with which you feem difpofed to treat it. ‘The importance of the fubject 
muft plead my excufe for the unreafonable length of this addrefs. 1 con- 
clude with expreiling my confident reliance on your candour, to make 
thefe remarks as public as was made the attack which I have here at- 
tempted to r pel. With unfeigned efteem, and moti heartfelt gratitude, 
for the entertainment and intiruétion which I have received trom your 
Publications, I remain, your very obedient fervant, A. B. 

SR SS ne 

In conformity with our general principle and practice, of being ftrictly 
impartial, we have given a place to the Letter of our unknown corn- 
fpondent beyond the Auantic, who, we are periuaded, is a ientible and 
found churchman, and a refpectable man : though we confefs we fee no- 
thing in his letter, refpecting ourfelves, that calls tor our immediate atten- 
tion. He is pleafed to complain of our Strictures on the journal of his 
brethren having been fevere; we are not confvious of having merited fuch 
a charge; and are fure that we did not intend to be fevere: nor, having 
re-peruied the Review to which he objects, can we find any ground tor 
fuch a charge. The only inttance of it which he adduces Is, that we 
<< feem to require more of the Epifcopal Clergy of America than their pecu- 


liar circu nfiances authorize us to expect.” To fo vague and gencral a 
charge, we truit, it will be fuffiient for us to fay, that we do not feel it 
to be well founded. We do know their peculiar evcum/fances, and lameagt 


them; and we neither do require, nor feet to require, wore of them than, 
from our knowledge of thole circumfianees, we could eatily thew, we are 
authorized to expect. We require of the Epifcopal Clergy of Aruenca no 
more than we know is done by their and our brethren in Scotland; whofe 
circumitances are certainly not more favourable than their own: we c= 
quire (as to the point immediately under confiderauon) hu morte of the : 

than that they dhould, after the example of our correfpondent hiuiclf, 
have unanimoufly and invariably declared their difapprob tion of the imea- 
fure of admitting laymen into © councils convened for the framing 
of liturgies, and inftituting canons, as a departure from the primitive 
ftandard.” And this, we are confident, would, on a timilar occation, Le 
done by Scottith Epitcopalians; becaufe, bitherto, it has always been done. 
Our author, fure'y, was not aware ot the imierence s that might be drawn 
from his taking upon trim to alert as he does, (ist tueh a departure from 
the primitive ftandard does not “injure the foun ation of the true Church 
of Chrift.””, On the fame grounds he might defend Jay-bapulm, lay-ordj- 
nation, &c.; and it is a pvor palliation to fay, that the American Conygn- 
tion regarded fuch an unauthorized concetliyn © only as a a 
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method of obtaining the affent of the laity.” No doubt, it was, and 
always will be, of much moment to the Church of America to ufe “ every 
sara method to obtain the aflent, and conciliate the affections of the 
aity :* in doing fo, and in proceeding, on all occafions, with caution, her 
Minifters have oar warmeft approbation : but we mutt, and will, continue 
to blame them, even at the rifqueof incurring a charge of feverity, when 
even to obtain fo good an end, they “ facrifice any eflential points of Doc- 
trine or Difcipline.” ios 
Our fenfible correfpondent fhould have reflected, that recrimination is 
not v ndication; though, therefore, truth and candour conrel us to ad- 
mit, that he has made out, and, we think, well fupported a ftrong cafe of 
unguarded, ill-judged, and dangerous conceflions of the Hifhop of Liocoln, 
we cannot fee how it vindicates the ftill more reprehentible conceflions of 
his convention. Our Biihop, however refpectable for his learning and 
piety, is ftill but an indiviiual; and his apihions, &c. are as fairly open 
to difcuffion and exception, as thofe of any other individual: but not fo, 
we apprehend, the decifions of an Ecumenical Council. As to the loofe 
no'ions of the Archdeacon of Carlifle on many points, but efpecially oa 
fuch as relate to cur Ecclefiaftical Polity, we cannot but lament with our 
correfpondent, that, in addition to the infinite mifchief they have long 
done, and are ftill doing here, their baleful etfefs thould alfo have 
reached America; where, chiming in, as they do, with many prevailing 
popular prejudices, their influence is to be dreaded fill mote. If A. B. 
will fit down, and in detail point out, as he may eafily do, the injury that 
fuch writings not only may do, but actually have done, to the Church of 
Chrift, and the order and peace of the world, he thall find, that if ever 
we are fevete, we are fo only, when thofe who fhould be our guardians, 
become our betrayers; againft whom we will never ceafe to lift our voice, 
whether they be Members of an American Council, or “ Dignitaries of the 
Church-of England.” 
Our Reviewer (whofe Letter we are far from intending to review with 
feverity) muft have the goodnefs patiently to bear being told, that the in. 


ftance he cites of lay-interference, when the Parliament gave their fanétion: 


to our Book of Common Prayer, is but little, if at all, to his purpofe. 
He forgets that the Church of Enoland was th no the Eftablithed Religion 
of the land: and what is the effence of any ettablifthment, but that of 
giving a preference to fome particular fyttem of f.ith and worthip, by 
attaching to it fome particular temporal privileges or emoluments? The 
“fanction of Parliament, in the inttance cited, amounted to this, and no 
more: the fyfiem of worthip here prefented to you, and no other, thall 
‘meet with our countenance and fupport; others we will tolerate, but this 
we will cherifh. Was this the cafe in America? Alas,-it was not. To 
make outa tafe in point, even in the way of recrimination, our new cor- 
refpondent muft produce an infiance, where Javmyen we e authoritatively 
empowered to join in forming articles of faith, &e. 

We rejoice to hear that a late General Convention of Trenton has had 
the wifdom and piety to retcind many of the hatty and rafh proceedings of 
that which,’ in 1700, was held at Philadelphia. | Warmly interetted as 
we do certainly feel ourfelves to be in the welfare of the American 
Church, we trult we do not miftake in underftanding our correfpondent 
to mean the un-mutiluted articles, when he tells us, the Articles of the 
Church of England (thote only of a political na.ure excepted) were 
reccived, 
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received, and are now the fettled articles of the Church in America. 
Will he, and his brethren, condefcend to accept of our cordial congratu- 
lations on the happy occafion? They are tendered with fineerity and with 
affeGion ; and with all our heorts and fouls, we now bid them go on and 
profper. : 

Having c-nceived a very favourable opinion of the good fenfe and good 
principles of our correfpondent, though this is the firlt letter that we are 
con{cious of having receive from him, we cannot but with that it will not 
be the laft. On fome points we mu't differ: yet, whilft he thinks it his 
duty, as we affure ourfelves he does, to reverence and obey hat form of 
government, which the good providence of God has been pleafed to per- 
mit to be fet over him, we rely, he will be fo indulgent to us as, whilft 
we remember the bafenefs of its origin, and its unpropitious i fluence over 
the befi interetis of mankind, likewife to pernut us to avow ourfelves, 
what we certainly are, as to Republicanifm, in all its forms, what Dr. 
Johnfon ufed to call, moft cordial h ters. 
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TWisLetTon’s SERMON. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, Bath, February 16. 
S you generally fucceed fo well in reviewing the Reviewers, I take the 
liberty of pointing out for your obfervation, the Remarks on my Ser 
mon in the Critical Review of laft month. I think 1 have been treated 
harfhly and unfairly, and J throw myfelf on your juftice for protection. I 
know not whether the writer be a Socinian, or amere caviller at words and 
expreflions; but I know full well, that fome of my Anti-Jacodbin fentiments 
fuit not his mode of thinking, and therefore he has determined to attack my 
orthodoxy, by afcribing to me a doétrine which was not, which could not be, 
meant by me. There are fentiments in my difcourfe which contradiét the 
doétrine which he alcribes to me, and which will convince every unprejue 
diced perfon that I could not for an inftant mean to affert that God in his 
divine nature died for mankind; and indeed the very contrary is particularly 
noticed in the ninth page of my difcourfe; and, therefore, when I faid that 
“© God died for man,” it was, of courfe, underftood and implied, that he 
died in his Auman capacity. 

If the Reviewer means to intimate that Christ was not God, he mutt 
infinuate contrary to our eftablifhed religion, and would therefore do better 
by attacking the whole of the clergy in a body. Let him refer to 1ft chap, 
of St. John’s Gofpel; for, when the apofile fo prain’y declares that the word 
was, not only in the beginning, wit God, but aétually was God, furely 
nothing can be more decifive. For this would be utterly impoffible with- 
out admitting a perfonality. He was allo a Creator; for, the fame gof] el 
fays “ all things were tiade by Him.” And then the evangelilt fays, “ He 
was in the world, and the world knew Him not.” 

Let him refer to the following parts of fcripture : 25th verfe of the ft of 
Romans: Ut chap. of Hebrews: 3d_verfe of the 1ft of Hebrews ; 19th 
verfe of the 5th chap. of John: 9th verle of 2d chap. of Colotlians: the 
58th verfe of the 8th of John: the 10th verle of the 2d of Zechariah: the 
Sift chap. of Jeremiah. Let him compare the 17th of Exodus with the 
10th of St. Paul’s 1it epifile to the Corinthians, and lect him compare the 
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21ft chap. of Numbers with the fame. It will -be found, on comparifon, 

that it was the opinion of St. Paul that the Jehovah who condu@ed the Iira- 

elites through the Wilderne(s, was no other than Chrift. Let him compare 

the 6th of liaiah with the 12th of John. In fhort, numerous might be the 

quotations to juitify me in calling Chriit, God. 

, ] am, Sir, your obedient humble fervant, 
Tuos, Js. Twisieron, 





Remarks on Cuatmers’s EstTiMATE. 


TO THE EDITORS. 
GENTLEMEN, 


N your Review for March laft, which affords me much entertainment 

and inftruction, 1 find your remarks on Mr. Chalmers’s Eftimate, &c. 
particularly interefting. But though you allow him a great {hare of well- 
merited praife as a political arithmetician, his ideas of moral arithmetic 
provoke a laugh, and leave the reader in want of an explanation. 

I am ready, with him, to give all due credit to the powers that be, for 
the beit intentions, and thall always remember with gratitude the noble ex- 
ertions that have been made to oppofe the powerful torrent of bad princi- 

les we, have lately had to contend with. But the Anti-Jacobin Review 
and Mr. Cobbett, as well as Lord Grenville and Mr. Windham, &c. have 
taught me not to think the peace Lord H y has made for us by any 
means fuch as this country, in the flourifhing flate of its commerce, and 
with all its refources and acquirements, might have demanded. Why then 
fhould we congratulate ourfelves en the cringing, or, at lealt, too concili- 
ating, difpefition difpiayed to Buonaparte? as if we were obliged to him 
for making, peace with us at any rate, however precarious, and he had it 
in his power to dictate to us the terms: when, perhaps, we never could 
have carried on the war to greater advantage. Surely this does not faveur 
of the-old Britith fpirit. 

- The evils of war, al] muft allow, are very great, but there are many 
evils of the firft magnitude we have avoided by entering into it, that ought 
to, be put in the balance, when we debate on peace or war. Not howevet 
to enter too minutely into thofe ovcafioned or avoided by it, I fear the fo 
much complained of dearnefs of provifions muft in fome meafure be reck- 
ened among the former; though | cannot help thinking two or three fuc- 
ceffive years of unfavourable feafons, independent of ether reafons, may 
fufficiently account for it; and the great influx of wealth, real or imaginary, 
has ftill added to the mifchief. When I fay imaginary, I allude to the 
prodigious increafe of paper currency within theie few years; hardly a 
village being now without its bank. 

. ‘By the’e, as you have objerved, the farmers may have fometimes been 
allified, perhaps, to the apparent temporary detrinentof the public; as they 
may have been thereby enabled to keep back their produce, while there was 
a roipect of an advance in price, which the general account, from all parts 

the country, of a great deficiency of crop, opened to their view. 1 be- 
lieve too, thele alarming accounts were not without foundation (unlefs in 
the county of Kent, which feems to have been peculiarly favoured in the 
year. 1800), and if fo, as high price certainly tends to leflen confumption, 
and ha; likewile eccationed an immenfe importation, may ‘it not in fome 
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meafure be faid to find itsown remedy? Has not the refult fhewn that we 
have been indebted to high prices for the necellary fupply ? 

Had the corn been all threfhed out and brought to market before Chrift- 
mas in the years alluded to, it muft have been bought up by the large 
factors; ({uppofing it more than fufficient for prefent ule,) of courle it 
would have been in fewer hands, and in worfe pretervation than if left in 
the hands of the farmer, and with a clafs of people much moie likely to 
combine together to raife the price. If, on the contrary, the faétor had 
not bought on fpeculation, when the markets were thus abundantly {up- 
plied by the farmer’s eagernefs to fell his corn, (be the caute what it may, 
want of money, or fear of a decline in price,) might not the confequences 
have been fatal to the country, by giving the appearance of plenty, and en- 
couraging confumption, fo as to leave us ablolutely in want before the 
harvett? 

When we confider the fubjeé in this light, country banks may, I think, 
not be fo great nuifances to the public’as at firft imagined; e pecially as 
fometiines the little farmer may, by their affiftance, have it in his power 
to partake of the beft price the year will admit of; and in other re!petts be 
able to cultivate his farm to the greater advantage: and what law fhall pre- 
vent him from availing himfelf of this accommodation? 

As to the little farmer’s keeping back the produce of his land, fo as to 
create an artificial fcarcity in the midft of plenty, I can bane? admit the 
poffibility of it; as it muft fooner or later come to market: and it is even 
running greater hazards than moft of the larger kind of farmers approve of, 
to-keep much of their crop till harveft; as I have known frequent inftances 
where they have been confiderable lofers by the praétice, from the perith- 
able nature of the commodity, as well as fluctuation in price. 

Few, I believe, will deny the imfolicy of keeping corn beyond the year 
in scarce times; to fay nothing of the iniquity of it: but as to the right every 
man: has to difpofe of his own property in his own way, it will not be fo 
eafily given up. 

You fay, « The cafe of the farmer and merchant is materially different; 
the latter has an abfolute and unlimited right over the articles in which he 
dea!s; he may, if he pleafes, bury them in the earth, or commit them to 
the flames: but not fo the farmer; his right over the produce of the land 
is neceflarily limited, becaufe that produce is effential to the prefervation of 
the people; and the exiftence of the right contended for would enable the 
farmer to ftarve the whole community. Both Divine authority and human 
reafon demonftrate, beyond all poffibility of doubt, that no fuch ¢ight over 
the indi{pentible neceflaries of life can poflibly exift in any defcription of 
perfons.” , 

If I am not mistaking *, you advance here more than you can defend, 
and feem to juftify the detefted well-known policy of the Dutch in burning 
their {pices in plentiful years: in the fame manner fugar, wines, and other 
articles of merchandize may half be deftroyed to enhance the price of the 
refit. The manufaturers of woollens, linens, &c. may take the fame 





* I ule the word mistaking with fome degree of diffidence, though T have 
Lowth for my authority: as I have obferved you, whom I look yp to as 
the ablefi critics, and moft correct writers of the day, frequently make ute 
of the word mitaken in the fame fenfe. 
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methods, without being called lo account for it; for thefe are not fo necef- 
faty as bread, and the public would not be in immediate danger of {tarving 
without them. But in the prefent cultivated flate of fociety the former 
articles are almoft become neceflaries of life, and clothes in this climate, 
J believe, you will allow to be abfolutely fo. The felfith principle that 
predominates in the’e merchants or manufacturers is alike odious and ini- 
mical to fociety with the farmer, who hoards his crops beyond a reafon- 
able time, to extort an exorbitant price for his commodity. The iniquity 


of thefe proceedings in either cannot be too much reprobated; but fill, if 


this liberty in the difpofal of his property be granted to the merchant, 
furely the farmer, as fuch, if an equally good man, is at leaft equally ufeful 
in fociety with the other, and ought to be allowed the fame liberty of con- 
fcience. 

All, then, in this land of liberty, have (as appears to me) an abfolute 
and undoubted right over the articles in which they deal, and, 1 hope, 
éver will have; though the farmer offending in his line is in foro conicien- 
ti more criminal than the merchant and manufaciurer in theirs; but in the 
fame proportion only as food is more necellary than raiment or luxuries. 

Your own fagacity and experience will make it almoft impertinent in me 
toadd, that daily abufes occur in every line of bufinefs, and, I believe, | 
may fay, every profeilion, when in the hands of bad men; but, though 
they are not on that account the more jutiifiable, I fear they mult be reck- 
oned among the unavoidable evils of focicty. 

T hope you will excufe the freedom of the’ remarks, when they come 
from one who may be fuppofed impartial and unprejudiced; as I affure you 
I am neither banke: nor farmer, but, with great reipeét, 

Canterbury, Your moit obedient fervant, 
April 13th, 1802. An ANTI-JACOBIN, 
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CrericaL Resipencr. 


TO THE EDITOR 

6IR, 
PON the fubje& of Clerical Refidence I do, for one, certainly with, 
.J that a fufficiency thould be provided for every clergyman's family, 
wherever his cure of fouls is fituated; and then I thould with every clergy- 
man, except in very particular cafes, to refide; but in a political fyttem 
which is grown out of circumftances, a: ours has done, thefe falutary mea- 
fures will, I fear, be ‘found replete with infurmountable difficulties. I 
am not indeed in the firft place perfe@ly convinced that any parliamentary 
regulation upon this bead is either ftri€tly conftitutional or advifeable, as 
found policy. It appears to me to be interfering with the fpiritual condu& 
of our clergy, the regulation of which ought, perhaps, to be left entirely 
tothe church itfelf. At all events, the more matte:s of this kind are left 
to fiid their own level the better; for we co not at all. interfere in this 
way, with the place, or method, in which commercial men condué their 
affairs. We dojnet compel a man to conduct the whole of his bufinefs 
himlelf; neither do we infift upon his refidence at the fcene of it; and, I 
confefs, 
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confefs, I have no idea that the clergy fhould be treated like flaves any 
more than others; indeed I think that the fvfiem of curates is abfolutely 
neceifary. I am far from thinking that the eftablithed church is lefs 
refpectabie in any refpe& than it has been at any former era: but the troe 
fecret of the prefent difturbed ftate of things is, “ that a fyftem has been 
fuffered to grow into ftrength in its nature, conne&ted with the nature of 
man, direétly fubverfive of the eftablifhed church.” I do not believe that 
the firft abeitors of Methodifm included any thing inimical to the State in 
their firft defign, but exaftly the reverfe : 1 am convinced that it has had 
its ufes; and that the inconveniences it now threatens might, with the 
utmoft facility, be warded off. ‘The popularity of the methodifts arifes 
from a variety of crafty political meafures, but principally from the innate 
love of variety in the human heart. They regularly change their minifters 
Once a-year; and fo long as they are allowed to do this, to compel the 
clergy to refidence will only be to increafe the evil; for, unfortunately, 
this itch for variety is now extending faft from their religion to ftate affairs ; 
it is therefore my opinion, that they ought to be compelled to refidence 
much rather than the clergy. Another meafure, Sir, which ought ime 
mediately to be taken-is, to build chapels under te Eftablithed Church, 
in ajl thofe places where population has exceeded the piety of our ance{- 
tors, which is the cafe in almoft all the villages in commercial couniries ; 
for diffenters have principally increafed their numbers in villages of this 
defcription.. Give the clergy, Sir, as great advantages as you can; and 
they mutt ftill have a yery formidable opponent to contend with in metho. 
ditm. ‘lhe minifters of that defcription are familiar with the people, and 
particularly with their women, whom they meet in bodies feparate from the 
men, to hear them give in their experience: i. e. fay all the pretty things 
of them{elves which their minds can fuggeit: in re urn to which thie con. 
feffor gives them fome good advice, fqueezes their hands in a moft affec- 
tionate manner, and perhaps, fometimes, feals his advice with the kifs 
of charity. Now, Sir, it is natural to f ppofe that this is all very pleafant 
to poor women whofe butbands are unfeeling brutes, and much lefs po- 
lithed in every refpe® than their mild, loving fa:her confeffor. ‘To the 
men too is held out an incitement to their ambition, which is equally 
pleafant; they are called upon to go to prayer, whi-h, having got off a 
few good prayers by memory, they do wondertully well : by and by they 
are appointed clafs-leaders ; and, at length, arrive, after certain years of 
probation. at that pleafing art of confefling the women, the fummit and 
glory of methodifm. I always indulge my fervants with the liberty of 
worfhipping where they pleafe; but unfortunately my man William got 
this glory of methodifm into his head, and being a good handfome lad, 
there was no driving it out again. “the dirt of my hories was no longer 
compatible with the fairnefs of William's hands; and he began to fmell 
fo {weet of Javender water, whenever I had the honour to come near him, 
that I had tittle hopes of any fart'er aitention to his former occupations, 
and fo we parted; he to profit by a rife in the ranks of methodi'm, and I, 
from the moral I bad learnt to draw from his conduc. 1 know nothing, 
Sir, that can ftand againft fuch a fyflem as this, but real, pure, genuine 
Chriftianity, freed from all human artifce. This I fhould recornmend to 
the patronage of our governors, and the tpread of it to the indefatigable 
attention of our clergy. } remain, Sir, yours, &c, ' [ 
‘peer | OTA. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, January °8:), 1802. 


EADING jin your laf Number, your review of the Rev. J. Mal- 

ham’s publication on the ‘ubjeét of Non-refidence, and the unreafon- 
able interpretation of the laws inflicting the penalties on the Clergy for the 
negleét of this part of thei: duty ; it appeared to me, that the juitice and 
force of many of the author’s remarks, mult be acknowledged by every one 
who reads them; the necellity of {ome amendment in thoie laws ieemed 
evidently clear, as no p\ea, however realonable and juft, and acknowledged 
to be fo by the judges them elves, exempted from the penalty to its fuil 
amount. By iome late decjfions in our Courts, one initance occurred, 
where a Rector confcientioully difcharging his own duty, did actually incur 
the penalty for not refiding in his parfonage, although it was clearly proved 
that he had no parfonage, in which it was poflibie for him to retide. It 
certainly muft be acknowledged a ferious and important fubject; for the 
reform of the evils that exift on either fide of the queftion, it will require 
cool deliberate confideration; and there is no doubt it will have, by the 
Legiflature, all the attention its importance demands. 

When the Church and its interefts in this matter are before the two 
Houiles, the legitlative enquiry into another law, in which the Clergy are 
particulary interefted, appears to me elflentially neceflary, for the interelis of 
religion itfelf, as well as its Miniiters; a law, which according to fome de- 
cifions in our Courts, is more oppretlive in its application, than any again{t 
non-refidence, and without any motives of religion or morality to enforce 
it. Ithas been remarked, with great trath and juftice, that no order of men 
have ftood forward with more aétivity in exertion, or more liberality in 
example in all public national concerns, during the late arduous conteii, 
than the Clergy of the Ettablifhed Church; this, the voluntary contribu- 
tions, &c. &c. fully teitify; and in every point of view as men, and as 
Minifters of the National Efiabliihment, they claim the protection of Go- 
vernment from all unjuit oppreflion; and to be maintained, at leat equally 
with all other orders of men, in their rights and privileges. 

It is by law determined, and by the beneficed Clergy chearfully acknow- 
ledged, that they are to bear an equal and jult proportion of ali parochial 
rates; but furely the terms equal and juft cannot, upon any principles of 
juftice or equity, be applied to the prefent interpretation of the law re- 
{peting the afletiment of the church revenue; for what fair reafon can be 
alfigned for thus diflingui‘hing the property of the Cle gy in a manner fo in- 
jurious: and oppretlive: We.e the tithes ever at any period the property 
cf the State? Can the legiflative power at this day pafs an act of inclofure 
commuting tithes for land, without the confent of the Rector? A confent, 
in my opinion, it would be for the intereft of religion, and the real welfare 
of the country, never to grant. When land is.puschaled or farms hired, is 
it nut known and acknowledged, that a tenth part of the produce is, by law 
divine and hyman, app.opriated for the fupport of the minifieis of religion ? 
Is it not known that the land is to be cultivated by, and at the expence of, 
the occupier, that the Clergy may be as much as poflible exempted from 
the cares of fecular concerns: for which purpofe are they noi seflrained by 
law and their owp folemn path not to trade or farm any way for profit? lt 
is not poflible, indeed, ihat they could cultivate the tenth of every man’s 
Jand, nos do | undesftand how it is poflikle they could be charged with the 
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expence of its cultivation. One man has a-fpeculative and experimental 
turn, and wifhes to afcertain what may be done by every potlible varied 
mode of tillage; and in thefe experiments to gratify him(elf, expends double 
or treble the fums that may be wecellary in the ordinary methods of farming, 
and perhaps without any return adequate to fuch extraordinary expend:- 
ture; but is the clergyman to be injured on this account? furely not, 
Another man through ignorance, indolence, or neglect, farms to great ad- 
vantage, expending very conliderable fums, for very finall returns; but is 
the minifter of the parifh to pay for his ignorance or indolence? And as 
froin the various turns and difpotitions of men, and their different modes of 
conduct, it would be totally impoflible to charge upon the clergy a tenth 
part of the expence of the culture of the land, every man mutt fee the ab- 
lurdity of the idea. But I would here afk, whether thofe, who are fo de- 
firous to preis this upon the Clergy, ever propofe it to the lay impropriator, 
who, in all fiates of cultivation, and under all the moft expenfive improve- 
ments, fends his team into the fields and takes his tenth into his own yard? 
This at once fettles the queltion of who is to bear the expence of culture. 
Indeed, let me again repeat, every man who purchafes or who hires land, 
knows wel} alJ the legal burdens that are upon it, civil or religious ; and al- 
though there are unhappily men among us, who conlider all religion as un- 
necelfary, and of courle its Minilfters an incumbrance; yet fiill more un- 
happily there are others, who, by the plaufibility of falle reafoning, have 
been induced to lend their aid to the former, who, without fuch aid, would 
have funk into their own infignificance. Upon the fubjed of tithes, men 
have been fatally mifled ; to fpeak or write upon the prefent mode of fupport- 
ing the Clergy, as being injurious to agricu!ture, and holtile to improvement, 
is certainly not the fentiment or language ofa believer in divine revelation; 
for, is not its plain meaning unequivocally exprefled, clearly this, I will not 
devote my time and the powers and talents God has intrufted to me, if m 
f{uccefs, or at lealt my comfort and happinefs in that fuccels, are to depatit 
on his blelling from whom I derive my powers? But independent on alf 
religious views of the fubject; that tithes are not any real bar to improves 
ment, as it regards the return in profit to the improver, has been fully proved 
by fome very able writers; and it is now reafonably hoped, that not only, 
the Legiflature, but every liberal and unprejudiced mind, has feen the folly 
and abiurdity of the idle, weak, unferiptural declaration of agricullura? 
writers, all whofe premiles are falfe, and their deductions {fom them as un- 
juit, as they are erroneous. ri * 
Sut to {peak particularly to the fubjcct that urged me to take "p my pen ; 
it has been contended, and it has been fo decreed in our Courts, that the be- 
néeficed Clergy may be afietfed to the full amount of the property arifing 
from the land, while the cultivator is to be afleffed only to “his rent, wilh- 
out any regard to the value of his produce. Se mae 7 tee 2 
Suppofing the poor's rate to be only one fhilling in the pound at the time 
this decree was made, or verdi& given; ifthe principle is in: itfelf legal 
and jutt; it is equally legal and juft in its application when the poor’s rate 
are from twenty to thirty fhillings in the pound, as they aétyall have beed 
during the late heavy preflure, from ‘he dearnets of every artic ne thes a 
fon arifing from the land, or fupported by it; ‘and during thef€ tithes “of 
difficulty and diftrefs, it is a faét, that a very large proportion of e' Clergy 
have not received near a moiety of the value of their fegal Fight ;"and if the’ 
law tefpe@ing the affefiment of this he property, is intended ¢S'a fod) to 
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be heli over them in terrorem, in order to prevent any attempts to do 
juftice to themfelves and their families, or to make any provifion for their 
widows and orphans, could there have been a more wicked or infidious 
mode of oppreffi g them? 

That this may be underftood, let a particular cafe be ftated. After an 
expenfive educ.tion,a voung man enters into holy orders, for whom the 
right of prefentatio toa living has been purchafed by his friends, perhaps 
with his:tall fhare of patrimonial property. His predecetfor, a man of in- 
dependent fortune, and of a quiet, or indolent turn of mind, regardlefs of 
his fitaation as a truft, had, without enquiry, received 200!. per annum 
as a compofition for tithe, worth to an impropriator who takes in kind 6 or 
7001. a year. His fucceffor, young, fingle, and unacquainted with fecular 
concerns, proceeds upon the fame plan, without any knowledge of the real 
value of his legal right: he marries, and an mcreafing ‘family painfully 
convinces him, that his receipts are unequal to.his necetlary expenditure, 
and he is compelled to make fome enquiry whether this can in any degree 
be remedied, and the refult is an additional 1001. per ann. upon the rent. 
of his tithes. Reafonable in his own mind, and unfufpe€ting in his nature 
and difpofition, he merely propofes the increafed rent, without any {pe- 
cific conditions; and what is ftill worfe, at the requeft of his tenants, 
agrees for a certain term of :ears. ‘Thefe perfons faw their advantage, 
and no fooner is their rent piid, than a veitry is called in order to aflefs 
the parfon, As this is legal. it muft be complied with, and it happened 
that the poor’s rates, from exifting difficulties, were at that time twenty- 
five fhillings in the pound ; and, at this rate, the clerg man’s 3001 per 
ann. mult be affefled, that is 25]. per cent. above his income to the 
poor book only, exclufive. of all government taxes, and feparate from the 
jut claims of Buicher, Baker, &c. And not only this, but | believe the 
parith officers have a right to diftrain for the deficiency, and fell his fur- 
niture; his tradefmen maay certainly arreft him, and throw him into 
prifon; his wife and children muft be fupporied by their friends, or 
be ta.en into the workhoule ; the church be fhut up, and divine worfhip 
ceafe. . 

The queftion is not, whether this ever has been done, but whether it 
may be done; whether it actually is the law, and as the law, held as a 
rod over the Clergy to overawe them, and deter them from any attempts to 
do themfelves and their families juftice. But furely in fuch a painful 
fituation, our Legiflature will not long leave the parochical Clergy of the 
national Chureb, nor a Britifh Houte of Peers confirm fo ruinousa decifion 
of the Jower Courts, fhould an appeal be made to this fupreme Court of 
Judicature. It is for the comfort of all who reverence and value our con- 
ftitution, that we have a Bench of Bifhops, who as guaraians of the rights 
and property of the Church, are not alleep upon their pofts; while oyr 
Judges, alfo take every opportunity of exprefling their faith in the Chriftian 
yevelation, and to acknowledge it as the fource of their own happinefs and 
comfort. “Religion and its interefts now cal} for the united efforts of all 
orders of men in the ftate, to counteract the defigns of the Infidel and the 
Jacobian ; and fince much has been urged upon the neceflity of paftors and 
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living in harmony and peace, can any thing fo ctfectually pro- 

mote this bs a uff and equitable interpretation of the laws in their betas, 
p acing t Clergy out of the reach of opprefiion ? ‘ 

‘Lbat they are 3 fiable to be parochially affeiled,.as any athex order. of 
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men in fociety, they never with todeny or difpute ; but they do affert, that 
upon principles of equity,i ought to be according toan ad valorum affeat- 
ment upon all vifible property. Refpecting the farmers and themfelves, 
Jet land, or let produce be affeffed, and the burden will fall equally and 
not ruinoufly heavy upon either. It may be neceilary here again to refer 
to what has been already faid upon bearing a fhare of the expence of til- 
lage, nly adding, that the, impropriator’s e!tate in the tithes, defcends to his 
heirs; aud the Clergy leave their families expofed to every difficulty from 
the lofs of all. And yet, againftthe * ‘inifters of Religion alone are thefe 
abfurd objections to their rights ever made. ‘Lhe fubject is moft ferioully 
important. An allwife God, to Patriarchs, Jews, and Chriftians, from the 
vety commencement of the dilvenlation of grace to its conclufion, has al- 
lotted. the tenth as tithe, to be pait to an everlafting priefthood. On this 
determination of tithe, by unerring wi{dom, human Jaws are founded, how- 
ever fome men would confider the civil right to the tenth, as altogether 
diftin@ from the right divine. From he authoritative confirmation of fo 
dangerous a diftinction, may we ever be preferved. All propofed commu, 
tations have a tendency to fuch fatal difiinétion. 

Refpecting the improepriators who take their tithes in kind, it has been 
urged that this is not fo injurious to the land occupiers, as the rents that 
fome of the Clergy have demanded for the vicarial tithe of a produce 
the moft expenfive o' all others in its cultivation, the tithe of hops, 

This objeGtion is moft unfortunately urged, becaufe it isa fa& that in 
many parithes, hops are a great tithe, and are claimed as fuch .by the lay 
impropriator. There can be little doubt but this is, ttrictly fpeaking, an 
illegal claim, becaufe hops, as a tithe de novo, muft be vicarial; but by 
whatever collufion they became in the firft inftance rectorial, prefcriptioa 
eftablithes the impropriator’s claim; and at Farnbam, where the planter 
pays a rent double if not treble above moft other parts of the kingdom, 
they are by an impropriator actually taken in kind, and his right to the 
tenth bufhel, when picked, has been confirmed by the Houfe of Lords, ip 
contradiction to a verdidt given in the Court of ! xchequer. And in four or 
five partfhes in the neighbourhood of that whercin I live, this tithe is in 
the hands of lay impropriators, who put a much higher rent per acre upon 
them, than has been puid to the vicars in the fame neighbourhood; 
and yet, if any of thefe vicars, whofe property with their life is loft to 
their families, propotes a finall advance, he meets with the moft injurious 
treatment; of which I could relate fome very fingular infiances that have 
ocenrred within my own knowledge. : 

As nothing is »ore common than charges of avarice and oppreffion 
araintt the Clergy ; for the refutation of fuch a‘charge I will relate. a 
fil, known by myfelf, upon mo! unqueftionable authority. Four ocet- 
piers of land, refiding in three different parithes, in one year, from one arti- 
cle of produce only, had a return of not fo little as Dwe EVE. Prot sANp 
Pounps; a greater fum might be ftated without exaggeration ; and this, 
let it be obferved, from one article of produce:.in/one year only, and that 
the property of only four occupiers in the three parifhes in which they hebd 
their farms, and in none of thefe parifhes did the (lergyman receive more 
than 2COl!. per ann. as a rent for the tithe of the whole parith, and that a 
reGtory of confiderable extent; in the other parithes the’ compefitibns'paid 
to the Clergyman were confiderably below that fom, «Let meuthen afk 

-evety honeft candid mind, are the Clergy an opprefling or an spuretel 
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order of men? And permit me to conclude thefe remarks with again ob- 
ferving that for the interefts of religion, their legal rights ought to be de- 
fended, and the pofleflion and enjoyment of their property fecured ; bearing 
equally with others, all neceflary burdens upon that property ; this would 
prevent quarrels, diflentions, and impart a principle of comfort to the 
minds of the Clergy as hufbands and fathers, that wou'd beft enable them 
to devote their time and talents to the due difcharge of the duties of their 
facred functions. . 
Submitting thefe reflections to your determination, I remain, 
With refpectful Eiieem, your's, &c. 
A CONSTANT READER. 


P.S.—Left it fhonld be fuppofed that what has been remarked upon 
affefling the Clergy fo oppreffively to the poor’s rates is only an imaginary 
evi], never experienced to any injurious degree by one individual of that 
body ; I can affure you, Sir, that feveral inftances of very cruel treatment 
have occurred under my own obfervation ; one in particular in which I had 
fome intereft: a very reafonab'e and moderate rife being made, it was re- 
marked by the agent for the Clergyman, that the fum agreed for was to be 
free of all deduétions whatfoever ; this unhappily was a remark only ver- 
bally made to them, and not afterwards inferted in the inftrument drawn 
up by the Attorney. In confequence of this omiffion, his whole income 
was charged with the poor’s rate, which was confiderable, and he was legaily 
compelled to pay, by:which his living was rendered of little value, and him- 
felf and family were great fufferers, 





RextiGcious INSTRUCTION, 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 
OU will perceive by the annexed advertifement, which has been fent 
round this Univerfity, that the interefts of religion are not totally ne- 
gleéted. I have fent it to you, becaufe I thought it would be'proper for your 
publication. I am your's, CANTAB. 


(Cory.) Cambridge, Feb. 25, 1802. 
The late Rev. John Hulfe having bequeathed to the Univerfity of Cam- - 


bridge, certain eftates for the advancement of religious learning, and having 
dire&ted in his will that out of the rents and profits, fo foon as annuities 


and other incumbrances would admit, an annual ftipend fhould be given to - 


fome “ learned and ingenious perfon of the degree of Mafter of Arts, or of 


Batchelor or Doétor in Divinity, and of the age of thirty years or upwards, » 


and then refident in the faid Univerfity, as fhall be by the Vice Chancellor, 
the Mafter of Trinity College, and the Mafter of st. John’s College (ap- 
pointed truttees for the difpofal of this benefaction) or any two of 
them, thought the beft qualified, and by them, or any two of them, 
fucceffively eleéted for any term, not exceeding five or fix yea’s, in order to 
compofe fome proper and judicious anfwer, or anfwers, every year to all 


fuch new and popular or other cavils and objections againft the Chriftian - 


or Revealed Religion, or againft the Religion of Nature, as may.ia. the opi- 
nion of the {aid Truftees, or any two of them, feem beft or moft proper to 
deferve 
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deferve or require an aniwer, whether the fame be ancient or modern 
objections, but chiefly fuch as are moft modern, and efpecially fuch as 
have appeared in the + nglith language of late years againft Chriftianity s 
and which may not feem to have received a full end fufficient anfwer, if 
any fuch there |) all be, unto the year preceding fach eleGion; as likewife 
to be ready to fatisfy any real icruples or objeciions in a private way that 
may be brought, from time to time, by any fair and candid enquirer againft 
the fame; fuch writer to be called The Cb ifian dédvocate; and fuch his 
written anf. er to be in Englith, and only ayainft notorious Infidels, whether 
Atheilis, or Deifts, not defvending to any particular controverfics or fe@ts 
among Chriftians themfelves, except fome new or dangerous error, either 
of fuperitition or enthufiafm, as of popery or methodifm, either in opinion 
or practice, fhall prevail; in which cafe only it may be neceffary for that 
time to write or to reafon againi{t the fame; and fuch treatife or treatifes 
to be every year printed ; the expence whereof thall be deducted out of the 
ftipend, and the remainder fhall be paid or given every year to the feveral 
authors fuccetlively as a reward for the fame. But no perion thal] be ever 
re-elected, or at any time, after he has once filled the faid office, ap- 
pointed thereto again.” * The Vice-Chancellor, the Mafier of Trinity Col- 
Jege, and the \‘after of St. 'ohn’s ( ollege, do hereby give notice, that the 
eftate appropriated to the office above mentioned, under the prefent annui- 
ties and incumbrances, admits of an annual {lipe:.d o forty- ive pounds to be 
given to the perfon who fhall be elefted to the fame; and ihat fuch perfons 
as may be detirons of becom'ng candidates for the faid office, being quali- 
fied as the Will diredts, do give in their names to the Vice-Chancellor, on 
or before Monday the 11th of December next; the elelion to be on Chrift- 
mas-day or within feven days after, 





Al] is not geld that glitters |” 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

HAVE juft read an excellent Sermon with this title, “ Dearnefs occa- 
fioned by Scarcity, not Monopoly, and the Duties of Men arifing out 
of the Cir: umftances of providential Vifitation.” The author very modeftly 
omits bis name in the title page; probably from the fuppofition that fome 
names are no great recommendation toa book ; as there are fome perfons 

who ought not to obtrude themfelves on the ; ublic notice. 
But in the dedication, the author figns his name. and alludes to circum- 

fiances which for his credit the world thould forget. 

I know nothing of the objeé& of this dedicat on, who is here defcribed as 
a pattern of all excellence, but 1 remember the. old proverb—nofcilur @ 
Joctis. L with that his charaéter for purity may ftand fo immaculately clear as 
to fupply the deficiency of, or to “thed rays of glory on, that of his friend. 
highly do | approve of the feeling and exprethon of gratitude ; but ef 
modus in rebus: Jet not gratiiude b> expreffed by fulfome adulation, nor 
let the awful fcenes of a futuie wiirkt be protanely introduced to point a 
compliment or to turn a period. ‘* If, finally (favs Mr. 11.) it be permitted 
me to appear before the judgment ey ot Chritt in a robe of white, whofe 
fiains are wafhed out, if with my beloved childres in my band it be wee: 
; or , alec 
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fafed me to hear the bieffed fentence—* Well done, good and faithful fer- 
vant,” may it add another ray to yourown crown of glory, that in the hand 
of Providence you have been the human inftrument of my own acceptance, 
and of the bleflednets of others” — Dedication. 

t would now atk, whether the author, as an honeft man, could fay all 
this? Does he not know fome circumftances which would operate as a 
hitle drawback on this panegyric? Is all gold that glitters? Virtue and 
vice are ftill the fame, whether in a ma/er or a fervent; an injadicious friend 
is the wortt enemy. | thal} pafs the author's Macenas over in filence ; for 
nO one is compeiled to utter all that he knows, but the author’s high pane- 
gyric will make fome enquire, whether his patron deferves all that is faid 
of him. CENSOR. 





OBSERVATIONS ON OBLATIONS IN THE SACRAMENT SERVICE. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

SIR, Oxford, Jan. 26, 1802. 
OUR Correfpondent, A. B.C. from Briftol, has, as far as he has 
gone, fatisfa€torily anfwered the petulant Letter of “ Old Fathion,” 
in reply to that of “ Clericus:” and, in addition to the intance there men- 
tioned, of oblations being offered to the clergy by the congregation, I beg 
Jeave to inform you, that the cuftom is flill in exiftence at Kanbury, in this 
county ; where the officiating minifter derives a confiderable portion of his 
emoluments from the oblations of his parifhioners at the time of the admi- 
niftration of the holy communion: and I make no doubt the cafe is the 
fame in many Jarge market towns, where the regular income of the c'ergy- 
man is extremely fmall. But even had it not been fo, I cannot but think 
it highly abfurd to fuppofe that the prieft, in the name of himfelf and the 
communicants, befeeches God to accept their oblation of the confecrated 
elements ; for, what are thofe elements? a reprefentation of that actual 
facrifice and oblation of himfelf once offered to God by his Son our Savi- 
our, for the fins of the whole world. God was pleafed to declare his ac- 
ceptance of this oblation as an atonement for our fins: how then can we 
defire him to accept at ovr hands, what he has already accepted, and has 
made our acceptance of rt aljo an indifpenfible condition of eternal falvation ? 
We receive in our body, it is true, on'y the elements of bread and wine; 
the figures of the aétual facrifice ; but in fpifit, we “ verily and indeed” 
take and receive that facrifice; or 1 and moft of our clergy totally mifun- 
erftand the nature of the Lord’s Supper. And, indeed, the whole tenor 
of the confecration prayer, and the remainder of the fervice are in unifon 
with this do@rine. ‘The oblation of the real facrifice of the body and 
blood of Chrift was made to God for us; and the elements are offered to 
our acceptance by a folemn injundtion of our Redeemer, as a pledge of our 
faith in and for a perpetual memoria¥ of that moft precious atonement : how 
then can we be faid to offer up to God and requeft him to accept thee 
elements which, taken fpiritually, are the very oblaiion which Chrift has 
already offered for us, and which the Almighty Father firft ordained, and 
afterwards moft graciouily accepted as a propitiatory facrifice? Surely, 
then, all that is left for us is, humbly to befeech God to accept and blefs 


our alms, receive our prayers, and approve thofe oblations which the. 


pioufly difpofed may offer for the fupport of the miniftry, at the cufomary 
feafon, 
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ieafon, for fuch offerings, Well juftified therefore are clergymen who 
omit the word “ oblations” in thofe places of wovihip where the cuftom 
is dif{continued,. 

‘There are fome people fo very old-faihioned as to perfift moft tenacioufly 
even in miftakes of their own making. | fincerely hope 1 am in an error 
when | entertain the tu picion that your correfpoudent who lays down the 
law to pofitively may potlibly be found to come under this defeription. 

I have been long expecting that *‘ Clericus” would himfelf have de- 
fended his pofition: as he declined it, however, I was glad to fee the fubs 
ject taken up by fo intelligent a perfon as your Briftol Correfpondent. 

Tam, Sir, a mott fincere well wither to your publication, becaufe it has 
invariably for its object the fupport of our moit excelient Church Eftalith- 
ment, both with refpe& to its docirines and political relations, and beg 
leave to fubfcribe mylelf your humble fervant, 

SACERD®@S, 
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Tre Scorrrsu Eprtscoparran Crenrcy. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 
OUR valuable Mifcellany for January lati (owing to an accident) has 
not come into my hands till very lately, and my time has been much 
occupied fince | received it; fo that I have not had an opportunity, till 
this day, of expretling the pleature I derived trom peruling it. In page $9 
of that Review, I find an addrefs to you trom A. B. of Edinburgh, relative 
to your criticifm on Dr. Campbell’s Le€tures, wherein the author gives you 
a high commendation for your cenfure of the remarks of the Britith Critic 
on that work. I am not qualified to enter into the merits of mgt so of 
his addrefs, having never read the Lectures or feen the remarks of which 
you have thought proper to difapprove. Non nostrum est iter vos tantas come 
froncre lites. But not contented with approving of what you have done in 
your critical characier, he has made your Review the vehicle of an un-, 
provoked attack upon the charatier of thole clergymen of the Church of 
England, who officiate in congregations of their own aggre in Scote 
land. This he has done in terms, at beft, not very polite; I might have 
faid, not evencivil. I, Sir, have the honour to be one of thofe mén, whom 
he has thought proper to denominate intruders, and to charge with depres 
dation; and though my opinion may difer from that of A. B. 1 hold my 
fiation not fo difhonourable as to merit the title of intruder and depredator, 
more than that of A. B. whoever he may be; and I cannot fit filent under 
a charge fo genecal, {o direct, and fo undelerved, without attempting to 
vindicate an inoffentive body of men, from fuch an afperfion, I do not 
mean to retort A. B.’s ill language, or imitate his afperity; but fome of 
his aflertions I muft deny, becaule they lead to mifchievous confequences ; 
and others I may be bold to contradi@t, becaufe if lam not miftaken A. B. 
knows them to be falfe. For inflance, he takes for granted, that “ any 
one acquainted with hiftory mutt alto confider the church as being diftinct 
from and independent of all other focietics.” This is artfully introduced 
as a thing by the by, and therefore its tendency does not {trike a fuperfi- 
cial reader; but the infinuation evidently means to fhow, that any church 
calling itfelf epifcopal, is perfectly intitled to the protection of ao 
ough 
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though its miniflers refule fubmiflion to the laws and ordinances of the 
fate. I verily believe the Scottith epilcopal clergy think ‘0. But where 
did they learn el hay da Not from him who wrought a miracle to 


pay the tribute. Not from him who has exhorted every foul to be tubject 
to the higher powers;—the powers that be. 

The Charch of England is contented and happy in its conne@tion with 
the other legal efiablithments of the ftate sis glad to have kings for nurfing 
fathers, and queens for nurling mothers ; and accordingly obliges all orders 
of the miniliry to fwear allegiance to the fovereign upon the throne, and 
to utter and fubfcribe a declaration of confornnty to the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, as it is dy law established. Vhefe things the Scottith 
epifcopa! clergy do not. Their bithops have unanimoufly refuied-to do 
them, and therefore they may well argue for their independance of all 
other focieties. The Church of England dilclaiims the principle, and ab- 
hors the practice of perfecution in any fthape for erroneous opinions; nor 


7 >. . . . . i 
will countenance any {pecies of oppotition té them, bet fair argument upon 


rational grounds and the authority of {cripture. But I think every reafon- 
able man will allow, that when any fociety of men do by their practice 
render themfelves liable to cenfure, for re‘uling to comply with the laws 
of the country wherein they live; if they are [ct alone, and fuffcred to en- 
joy their prejudices unditiurbed, the lea{t they ought to do is to be quiet, 
and not tiep forth to expole themfelves and their difloyal principles, by 
traducing others who do not incur the fame reproach. 

With regard to the validity of their orders, I do not with to enter the 
lifts with A. B.—If he were acquainted with hittory, fo far as it regards 
that church for which he appears fo zealous an advocate, he would know 
that enough has been faid on that fubject long fince, which I do not with 
to revive: reguiescat in face. 

A. B. is pleated to fay, that the Englith bifhops have no authority in 
Scotland. Now, Sir, this isa propoiition which would prove too much, 
and therefore proves nothing. When I received my orders from an Eng- 
lith bithop, I was authorized to read and preach the Gofpe!, in the congre- 

ation where I thou'd be Jawfully appointed thereunto. 1 trutt 1am, accord- 
ing to the act of toleration, lawtully called and appointed to read and 
reach the Gofpel in Scotland. But, Sir, I go farther. I do affirm, that 


if the Eatt India Company chofe to appoint me a chaplain in Bengal, and- 


I accepted the office, I have an undoubted right, m virtue of my ordina- 
tion, to read and preach the Gofpel at Calcutta. But if.epi'co al ordina- 
tion goes no farther than the diocefe or diftrict where it was confer.ed, 
how came the bifhops of Scotland to confecrate a bithop for America: 

That the Scottith bifhops have repeatedly invited us to join in conimu- 
nion with them, I would with to believe, becaufe A. B. fo pathetically al- 
ferts it, did 1 not know the contrary tc be the fact. I have lived im Scot- 
land fome years, and never heard fuch coalition propofed, except in one 

lace (a country town) and there the Englith epifcopal congregation did 
indeed reje@t the propolal; becaufe the Scottifh bihop would infift on the 
introductton of his own liturgy and ufages, which they know to be coutrary 
both to the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England. 

{am unwilling to purfue this unplealant fubject any farther; nor have I 
taken up nty pen in the cau/e with any other defign, than to repel-an un- 
juft and unprovoked attack, upon the character and conduct of men, who 
bave not merited fuch illiberal treatment, and efpecially from a quarter fo 

unexpected. 
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unexpected. I truft to your impartiality for the power of doing fo, by the 
infertion of this addre’s in your next number, and am reipecttully, 

: Your Reader and Well-wither, 

April 12, 1802, An Lnétisuw CLERGYMAN. 

We are truly concerned that any part of our critical labours thould have 

tended to widen a breach which it was both our object and our aim to 
clofe. But this we, unfortunately, find to have been the cafe, as well 
from the preceding letter, as from another which we have received from 
a Scotch Epifcopalian Clergyman. The latter, however, is written with 
true Chrifiian temper, and breathes nothing but a {pirit of conciliation;— 
that fpirit which we earnefily hope to fee diligently cultivated by both 
parties, 
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Dr. Pacey. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r, ; May 4, 1800. 

HOUGH I have accidental accefs to mofi of the Reviews, yet I have 
taken your’s from the firlt publication ; at the fame time f mutt con- 

fefs, that 1 have continued it more in regard to the principle than to the 
manner in which it has been conducted. What I have been moft hurt 
with is your violent attack on Dr. Paley: he is a man of whom I have very 
little perfonal knowledge, though I am no ftranger to his general charac- 
ter. He has written ably and learnedly upon many important fubjeéts, and 
is, moft certainly, a formidable enemy to jacobinim and infidelity; and if 
we may judge from the high opinion fome of our greateft dignitaries of the 
Church entertain of him and his works, there cannot be any thing in them 
which can. defervedly call forth fo much acrimony and bitterne{s. He has 
obtained preferment as the honourable fruits of his labour and talents. His 
firft patron was the late Bilhop of Carlifle, who preferred him on account 
of the excellent Leétures he gave on Mr. Locke’s Etlay on the Humiait 
Underftanding, while a public tutor in the Univerfity of Cambridge. “The 
prelent Bifhop of Ely offered him the mafierthip of a college, which he did 
not (for family reafons) accept. The Bithop of London gave him a pre- 
bend of St. Paul’s, and the prefent Bithop of Lincoln holds him fo high in 
eftimation for his Hore Pauline and Evidences of Chriftianity, that he has 
given him the precentorthip of Lincoln. The Bifhop of Durham has pre- 
fented him to a valuable living, without knowing him otherwile than from 
his works. ‘To attack a man of this deicription is impeaching the judz- 
ment of a great part of the bench of Bithops, as well as other men of abi- 
lity and character. I mutt obferve farther, that had you attacked Tom. 


Paine or Godwin, inftead of Dr. P. you could tearcely have found for your - 


purpofe, language more degrading, or invective more debafing. I can at- 
tribute this to nothing fo fatisfaCtorily, as to your mifconception of the man, 
or at leaft I am confident that you muft be unacquainted with thofe parts 
of his chara@ter and his writings, which every good Chriftian and loyal fub- 
jet matt highly approve. I am forry to aflure you, from my own oblerva- 
tion, that your attack on De. Paley, ot any other man of fimilar character, 
will lofe you many friends, will make your enemies triumph, and will ma- 
terially injure the caule which you have worthily efpouted. 
The Univerlity of Cambridge have, 1 conceive, very faithfully to their 
tral, 
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trufi, examined their fludents in feleét parts of Dr. Paley’s Philofophy, 
trom which may be derived much u‘eful information. , 


Jam, Sir, your well-wither, 


C. DYE. 


_ The preceding letter, as our readers will perceive by the date, has lain 
by us, for more than two years, for which neglect we have to apologize to 
our correfpondent. Within that period we have bad more than one oc- 
cafion to advert to different paris of D.. Paley’s writings;.fome of which, 
be it ob erved, we value as highly as our correfpondent, or any of Dr. 
Paley’s admirers, can poilibly do ;—efpecially his Hora Pauline. © For pre- 
fuming to cenfure one whom fo many of our prelates have thought proper 
to reward, we have neither excule to make, por apology to olicr. Nay, 
had it been our lot to live in the days of Hoaptey, we thould even have 

refumed to cenfure im, though 4e were indebted for dis chief reward to 
a higher authority than that of a pre'ate, even at the ritk of tubjecting our- 
felves to the imputation of “impeaching the judgment of a great part of 
the bench of Bithops, as well as otier men of ability and character.’—— 
If, indeed, reward from a b fhop be a fair ground ot exemption from 
cenfure, @ fortiori, muft reward from the very fountain of honour be fe- 
cured from attack. Such doctrine being admitted, not only the greater 
part of the clergy, but a very confiderable portion of the numerous perfons 
whofe names are inferted in the red book, might write and act as they 
pleafed, without incurring the admonition of the moralift, or the lath of 
the fatyrift. We might, however, be juftly charged with fomething worfe 
than prefumption, if we were not able to juftity our cenfure of Dr. Paley 
on good and folid grounds, So far from con urring with our correfpond- 
ent in the affertion, that this divine “ is mot certainly a formidaie ene- 
my to Jacobinifm,” we hefitate not to affirm, that in his “« Moral and Po- 
litical Philofophy,” the moft determined Jacobin might find a jultification 
of his principles, and a fanétion for his condu&. Let us aik, for inftance, 
whether Briflot or Roberf{pierre would have required any better jufiifi at on 
of their rebeilion and their regicide, than “ the fubftitution of pudlic ev- 
pedtency into the place of all implied compacts, promifes, or conventions, 
whatfoever* ?” Whether their conduct would have required any ttronge: 


wa 


fan@ion than this broad propofition atiords—* ‘The juttice of every parti- 
cular cafe of refiftance is reduced to a computation of the quantit. of the 
danger and grievance on the one fide, and of the probability and expence 
of redreffing it on the other.—But who thal) judge of this? We antwer, 
EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF F?” Some of the “ ea/y and importani inferences” 
deduced trom this notable propofition, are—* Jt may be as much a duty 
at one time to refift government, as it is at another to obey it; to wit, 
whenevtr more advantage will, im ovr epmmon, accrue to the community, 
frum refiltance than mifchief }."— The family of the prince, the order of 
fuccetlion, the prerogative of the crown, the form and parts of the legifla- 
ture, together with. the refpeclive powers, ofce, duration, and mutual 
dependency of the feveral parts, are all fo many /aws, mutable like cther 
laws, whenever expediency requires an alteration, either by the o:.oary 
at of the legiflature; or, if the oceafion deferve it, by the interposition of 
the people.—All civil ob/igation is refulved into expeuiency §.” | 





* Moral and Political Philofopby, vol. ii. c. 143. + Idem, p. 142. 
$ idem, pp. 145, 140. § Id. ibid. Pr. 146, 147. 
Leaving 
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Leaving Dr. Paley and his advocates to reconcile thefe notions, and the 
loyal admonition to foverejgns ‘* that the phyjcal flrength refides in the go> 
verned; that this firength wants only to be felt and rouzed, to lay proftrate 
the mott ancient and confirmed dominion ; that civa/ ‘authority is founded in 
opinion * ;” with the language of THe Homies, we fhall not infult our 
readers by a fingle comment on fuch propofitions; but merely afk whether 
Jacobinifm could have a more able advocate than Dr. Paley. | 

But we defy. any man to produce a paffage, from the works of either 
Pain or ‘| helwall, more truly mifchievous than the following introductory 
chapter to his Diifertation on pr pe. ty. 

*¢ If you fhould fee a flock of pigeons in a field of corn; and if (inftead 
of each picking «here and what it liked, taking juft as much as it wanted, 
and no more) you fhould fee ninety-nine of them gathering all they got 
into a heap; referving nothing for themfelves but the chaff and retufe; 
keeping this heap for one, and that the weaeft perhaps and wortt pigeon 
of the flock; fitting round, and looking on all the winter, whilft this one 
was devouring, throwing about, and wafting it; and if a pigeon more 
hardy or hungry than the reft touche.i a grain of the hoard, all the others 
inftantly ‘ving upon it, and tearing it to pieces: if you fhould fee this, 
you would fee nothing more than what is every day praétifed and efia- 
blifhed.among men. Among men you fee the ninety and nine toiling and 
fcraping together a heap of fuperfluities for one; getiing nothing for them. 
felves ali the w ile, but a little of the coarfeft-of the provifion which their 
own labour produces; and this one, too, oftentimes the feebleft and wortt 
ef the whole fet, a child, a madman, or a fool; looking quietly on, while 
they fee the fruits of al their labour fpent, or {poiled; and if one of them 
take or touch 4 parti. le of it, the others join againit him, and hang him for 
the theft }.” 

The text is fo much ftronger, and more /uminous, than the expoftion, 
that the former will be adopted with eagernefs, while the latter will be 
rejected with contempt. 

After telling the people that /uch is he ftate of fociety, that the phyfical 
ftrength of the country refides in them, that their obligation to obedience 
is a mere matter of expediency, and that refiltance is juft, whenever, ia 
their own opinion, they may thereby improve their condition, it is of very 
little ufe to difplay, with philofophical coolnefs, the advantages refulting 
from this ftate of things; in increafiog the produce of the earth; in pre- 
fering that produce to maturity ; in preventing contefts; and in im, roving 
the onveniency of living. The only confolation for the inferior clailes of 
fociety, the only- inducement to fubmiflion, (except that whi-h arifes from 
the fear of legal punithment) under fo unequal (though fo neceflary) a dif- 
tribution of the burdens and the comforts of life, is RELIGIO.; and the 
mora! or political philofupher, who feeks by fubtle logic, to argue thote 
clailes into obedience and refignation, without calling k£1L1G10% to his aid, 
will, fooner or later, find himfelf egregiouliy deceived, and fee his gaudy 
fabric, ere&ted on the fand of human reafon, crumble into duft. Can parts 
felected from a work replete with fach p inciples be proper for the exami- 
nation of ftudents at an univerfity? We cannot but think it the bounden 
duty of tutors wholly to rejeét a publication evidently fraught with much 





* Idem. 125, 126. + Ideni, ibid. vol.i. p. 105, 106. 
APPENDIX, VOL, XI. M m mifchief ; 
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530 Mifceilanies. 


mifchief; rather than, by the felection of parts, to dire the attention of 
their pupils to the perufal of the whole. We muft now leave it to our 
readers to fay, how far we have made good our charge, and ultim<tely to 
decide between our correfpondent and ourfelves. 
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POETRY. 


a 


TO THE EDITOR, 








SIR, 
HOULD the following lines be efteemed worthy a place in the poetical 
department of the Anti-Jacobin Review, they are offered to the Eduors 
of that invaluable publication with equal deference, refpect, and gratitude, 
by their Obliged humble Servant, 
' A Constranr Reaper. 


LINTS WRITTEN AT ABERYSTWITH, JULY, 1800. 
On vicwing a fngularly glowing Sun-fet. 


[, 


THE fultry noon-tide hours were pa’, 
The fun his lengthning thadows eait, 

" With dazzling luftre, all bis own, 
Athwart the curling wave he fhone; 
In one refplendent column wide 
His fparkling rays beftrode the tide, 
And glittring o'er the bold expanfe, 
On the blue ocean feem'd to dance. 


Il, 
Wrapt in delight, my eye furvey’d 
With tteady gaze the path he made; 
"Twas pav'd with gems of richeft hue, 
The Amethbytt and Turquoize blue, 
The glowinz Ruby, Topaz rare, 
And vivid Em'ralds mingled there : 
While burnifh’d gold enrich’d the ground, 
And diamonds blaz’d profufely round. 


Ill. 
Long did this matchlefs caufewav play 
With ceafelefs motion o’er the tea ; 
So long upon the beach I ftood, 
Watching the illumin’d flood. 
The fun had now fulfill’d his courfe 
Tho’ each bright tint yet fel: his force, 
Auguftly grand, he fought the wave, 
And fank in his cerulean grave, 
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IV. 


Charm'd with the fcene his fplendour form’d, 
My heart elate, my fancy warm’d; 

Fix’d on the deep, iny ling’ring eye 

Still fought the precious jewelry : 

Betah! the quiv’ring track no more 
Stretch’d its rich path- way towards the fhore ; 
The tleeting vifion now had fled, 

And hid its gems in ocean's bed, 


V. 
"Tis thus, if worldly glories fhine, 
Reluctant, we their drofs re fign; 

‘Tis thus if pleafure’s fparkling bow] 
(Which freely quaff’d unnerves the foul) 
No long r cheers the craving fenfe, 

We vain y feek its influence ; ; 
And peevith, of its joys bereft, 
Fail to difcern the bleflings left. 


VI. 
Yet fhall grey evening’s fober tint, 
My heart with this juft thought imprint; 
My day of life, however bright, 
Is haftening to the realms of night ; 
Its taik fulfill’d, its duties done, 
My feebler body, like the fun, 
Mutt gradual fink, nor leave behind 
One trace or relick of my mind, 


VII. 
Ah glorious orb! did I fulfil 
Like thee our common Maker's will, 
Clouds might obfcure, and mitts arife, 
Yet nought could wreft me from the ikies, 
As I've the means, may my decline 
But equal this day’s fet of thine! 
The welcome clofe I'l] joyful greet, 
Nor fear the promis’d dawn to meet. 


SELIA. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
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New French Books, juft imported, by J. Desorre. 


Hiftoire Naturelle des Oifeaux de Paradis, No. 3. fol. 
des Colibris, Promerops, &c. No. 19, fol. & 4to. 











—— des Oifeaux d’Afrique, No. 18, do. 
des O feaux d’Amerique, No. 7, do. 
Deifcription des Plantes Grailes, No. 16, do. 


Ménagerie du Mufeum National, No. 4, fol. 

Le Genie du Chriftianifme, par Chateaubriand, auteur d’Atala, 5 vol. 8vo. 
11. 5. 

Hittoire de Expédition d’Egypte, depuis la Bataille d’Héliopolis, jufqu’a 
la Capitulation’des Frangais, par le General Regnier, 8vo. 7s. 

Effai fur l’Emulation dans | Ordre Social, & fur fon Application a l’Edu- 
cation, par Raymond, 8vo. 5s. 

Soirées de Ferney, ou confidence de Voltaire, 8vo. 5s. 

Les Abdérites, fuivis de la Salamandre & la Statue, trad. de |’Allemand 
de Wieland, 3 vols. Svo. 18s. 

Le Dix Huit Brumaire oppofé au Syftéme de la Terreur, par Fi¢vée, 1s. 6d. 

Le Nouveau Tableau de Famille, trad. de l’Allemand d’Augufte Lafontaine, 
5 vols. 12mo. 165s. 

La Religion Romaine en France, 2s. 

Fatime & Zorot, conte Arabe, 4 vols. 12s. 

Gonzalve de Cordove, par Florian (en E{pagnol) 2 vols. gs. 

Bibliothégue Commerciale, par Peuchet, 8vo. Subicription per Year of 
24 Nos. ll. lls. 6d. 

Recueil de Mécanique rélatif 4 l’Agriculture & aux Arts, 4to. 12s. 

Effai {ur l’Art de ir Voieaie, ar Loyfel, 8vo. 6s. 

Mémoires de la Société Médicale d’Emulation, g Année, 8vo. Ss. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








WE requeft P. C. toaccept our thanks for the Genergl and connected View 
of the Prophecies relating to the times of the Gentiles, which he has trantmitted 
tous, Itisavaluable little tract every way worthy of the talents and 
erudition of its author, with whom our reviewer of Mr. King’s Morse/s of 
Criticism had the pleafure of being aquainted about fixteen years ago; and 
whofe principles he has always admired. When P. C. however, recol- 
le&ts that the Morse? of Criticism on Daniel’s Prophecy of the Mohanunedan 
power, yvas firit publifhed in 1788, and the General and connected View not 
till 1795, he will, of courfe, acquit Mr. King of plagiarism; whilit we, 
who are well acquainted with the independent fpirit of the author of the 
View, are perfeéily fatisfied that he is inccfadle of borrowing any interpreta- 
tion without acknowledgment. The coincidence is fingular, and furnithes 
an additional proof that the interpretation, as we have it in the # sew, is 
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INDEX 


TO 


THE ELEVENTH VOLUME. 





A. 


Ar oe a curious hiftory of, 
252. 

Adelphi, on the impropriety of perform- 
ing it at Weftminfter, 43. | 
Africa, ac-ount of the circumnavigation of, 
by Herodotus, $51; doubts relative to 

this voyage, 352. : 

Almighty, a jutt diftin@tion of the inftru- 
ments employed by, in his difpenfations 
towards mankind, 4. 

Angels, opinion refpetting their garments, 
213. 

Anne, Emprefs of Ruffia, account ef, and 
the events which raifed her to the throne, 
248. 

Anuent Languages, on the deficiency of 
medern knowledge of, 225. 

Antient Writers, their general abufe of fe- 
males proved by quotation, 152—154. 
Antients, their utility to modern authors, 

243. 

Auti-Jacobin and Britith Critic, remarks on 
their joint exertions for the fupport of re- 
lizgion, 204 

Apocalypfe, on a mis-tranflation of the, 331 

vindication of, 442—445. 

Apparitions, Dr. Aikins opinien reipeét- 
mg, examined, 228. 

— account of, 254. 

Arbutus, the indigenous, of Ireland, ac- 
count of, 174. 

Argonautic expedition, on the reality of 
the, 350. 

Artis, Governor of the new Houle of Cor- 
retion, his conduét juftified, 404. 

Arthur, Prince, account ol, 10 

Aftronomer turned Critic, 394. 

Atheilm, ftate of in France, as given by 
H. M. Williams, and approved by the 
Mouthly Reviewers, 89. 








B. 


Baiardi, Bifhop, aecount of, 483. 
Balance of power, arguments of a modern 
writer on that Jubject, refuted, 296, 


Balance of Power, refle&tions on, and .the 
immenfe territory acquired by the French, 
27—29. 

B ittile, or Cold-Bath-fields Prifon, allow- 
ance in, coweelted with that of a poor 
labourer, 402, 

Bedfordhhire, its agriculture, &c. deferibed, 
50. 

Bellum in Pace, proved to be. the prefent 
ftate of this country, 32. 

Benedi¢tines, advantages of that fee to fo- 
ciety, 482. 

Benga!, firft effcfts of the conqueft of, 138. 

Bere, Mr. See Blagdon Controverty. 

Berkfhire, its foil, agriculture, &c, de- 
icribed, 51. ; 

Bible, verbal alterations in, condemned, 
282. 

—-~, Prayer-brook, &c. the defign, utility, 
&c. of Mr. Reeves’s new editions, 366——- 
376. y 

Biddulph and Hey, ftatement of the con- 
troverfy between, 106-—«) 10. 

Bithop of Roctiefter defended againft the 
treatment of the Reviewers, 7 

detended againft the 





ftriétures of ihe Monthly and Critical Re- - 


viewers, 414—<417. 

Lithop of Waterford, the Catholic, charge 
againft, 157. 
Bifhops, their caution in admitting perfons 
into the miniitry, 268. , 
Black Se, important error in the charts of, 

detected, 456. 

Blacdon Controverfy, impartial analyfis of, 
4i17—43); Mr. Bere centured, 418; ttric- 
tures on the conduét of Mas. More, tb. ; 
Sir E. Elton’s conduct examined, 419 5 
account of the Sunday School e!tablith- 
ment, 419-2423; difmifiion of Mr, Mere, 
aud his praife-worthy conduct on that 
occafion, 425; condy& ef Dr. Mofs, 
427; mufreprefentations efpeAing the 
Schools, 428 ;) Curious fact selating to 
Mis. More, 4295). Authors of Impefture 
Expoted, and ofan Alterative Epiftle, dit- 
covered, 431. 

Bond, Oliver, account of, and his canfpi- 
racy, 49. ; ' 

Book-makers, advice to, 237. 
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’ Bofcawen, Mr. his explanation of the ob- 
jeéts of the Literary Fund, 166. 

Bofcovich, his theory noticed, 131. 

Britifh Critic, its fulfome adulation on Dr. 
Vincent expofed, 73; queftion to, 74; 
other inftances of its partiality expofed, 


62. 





» proofs of the harmony be- 

tween it, and the notions of laymen, $7. 

Britifh merchants, on the revolution among, 
$08. 

Bryant, Mr. refuted by Le Chevalier, 498. 

Buffon, on the advantage of reading, 228. 

Buonaparte, inftance of his moderation, 31. 

artifices of, to fecure his flight 

from Egypt, 467; dialogue between, 
and fome Turkih Imans, in the great 
pyramid, 468—47}. 

Burleigh-Houte, at Stamford, defcription of, 
233. 

Butchers and Surgeons, refutation of t'e 
vulgar error that they are not admitted 
upon juries, 87, 





Cc. 


Caloric, on its univerfal difperfion, 214 ; 
pofteifes qualities different from thofe of 
light, ib. 

Campbell's Le@tures, on the refutation of 
his errors, by the Anti-Jacobin Keview, 
89-—9]. 

Cambridgethire, the ftate of its azriculture, 
&c detcribed, 51. 

Candour, affected, detrimental to truth and 
virtue, 227. 

Carleon, fome account of, 9. 

Catechifm of the United Irifhmen, 157. 

Cathedral of Cafhel defcribed, 171. 


Catiline, on the refemblance of, to modern 


Jacobins, 98—103. 
Cattle, how to prevent the mifchiefs done 
by, to agriculture, 201. 


Charles I. anecdote of, when purfued by 
Cromwell, s. 


Charter of the Eaft India Company, its ob- 


je&ts, &c. 139. 
Chemiftry, on the importance of the ftudy 
of, 132. : 
Chefhire, the cultivation of, &c. 51. 
Chefterfield and Wilkes, on their difap- 


pointment, in the education of their 
children, 383. 


Chiltern Hills, account of, 51. 


Chrift, his deliverance for our offences eon- 


fidered, 121 5 eats without drinking, 326, 
Chriftian family, on their way to church, 
contrafted with the ftarving family of 
the methodiit at the conventicle, 122. 
Chriftian @bferver, curfory remarks reipeét- 
ing that publication, 401. 
Chriftianity, its effeéts upon different na- 
tions, 25), 


Church, the Proteftant, flander of its non- 
exiftence before the time of Luther, re- 
pelled, 407. 

Churches, Proteftant, in Dublin, ruinous 
ftate of fome, 160. 

Churchmen and Diffenters, fimilarity be- 
tween, in certain inftances, 64. 

Chronology, a partial and imperfeét work 
on, expofed, 69. 

Cicero «nd Demofihenes, on the compara- 
tive merits of, 354. 

Claffics, why they form the library of a 
polite fcholar, 230. 

» what editions proper to be admit- 
ted in fchools, 201, 

Cleaver, Dr cruel treatment of, by the 
Irifh, 48. 

Clergy, charge upon, for the reftoration of 
religion, &c. 176. 

Clergymen, on the neceffity of providing a 
fufficiency for, 516—-522. 

Clothes, of what colour fuppofed to be worn 
in heaven, 200 

Cold-Bath-fields Prifon, impartial Ratement 
of its management, 402. 

Colonies, the French, flatement of the 
imports of, into France, 303. 

Commerce of trance and England, relative 
fiate of, before and at the clote of the 
war, 301. 

Company, the Eaft India, how affected by 
the private trade, 138. 

Conquefts, on the danger of abandoning, 
$50. 

Confcience, confequences of abolifhing the 
reftraint of, 17. 

Corn. eftimate of, confumed in England 
and Wales, 310. 

» high price of, tends to leffen cone 
fumption, 513. 

Cornwall, account of, 62. 

Court-martial, infamous condu& of one ex 
pofed, 198. 

Cows, peculiar cuftom tefpeGting, in De- 
von, 54. 

Cromwell, anecdote of, 73 his treatment 
of the Republicans, 260. 

Crofoy, Sir Edward, condemned by a courte 
martial, the real nature of his e¢rime de- 
fined, and»the court-martial cenfured, 
198. 

Cumberland, ftate of its agriculture, &c, 
53. 

Cyciop dia, Rees’s, fufpicions relative to, 
441. 








D. 


Dairy, improved ft. te of, in Chefhire, 52. 

Dalzel's Metrical Paper, 435. 

Day of judgment, novel idea refpecting, 
330. : 


Denmark, 

















dndex. 


Denmark, geographical account of &e 
492—106. 

Demofthenes and Cicero, on the comparas 
tive merits of, 354 

Defcent, on the Welth pride of, 256 

Devil, his enmity towards the church, 197 ; 
feized with red hot pincets, 231. 

Devonthire, its climate, produce, &c. 53. 

Dialogue between a minifter and his py 
rifhio er, 265. 

Difcipline, the new clerical, praifed, 179. 

Ditfenter, the ‘oneft, preferable to the 
{chifmatical churchman, 65. 

Drefs, female, feafonable admonitions re- 
{fpefting the prefent indecent mode of, 
149. 

Dut h, value of the poffeTions refigned to, 
by the treaty of peace, 297. 


FE. 


Earth, the, on its tranflation into a comet, 
333. 
Eden, Sir F. miftakes of, noticed 295. 
Edification, Chriftian, remarks on, 183, 
189. 
Education, on the queftion of its capability 
of extinguifhing vice, 4@3; public, de- 
fended, and why, 333; ftate of, in reeard 
to religion, 343; danger of Pagan, under 
Chriftian government, 35; Randolph's 
attack on our prefent fyftem of, tb.; the 
prefent miftaken mode of, condemned, 
165; its effeéts on temper, &c. 389— 
391. 

Edward III. account of an Order of Knight- 
hood inftituted by, 11. 

Eleftsicity and magnetifm, origin of, 185. 

Elton, Sir E. See Blagdon Cantroverfy 

England, comparifon between its ftate in 
the reign ot Queen Anne, and at the 
prefent period, 301. 

Englifh, on the prefent corrupted ftate of 
the, 203. 

Entrenchment, a Roman accoynt of, in 
Gloucefterfhire, 8. 

Epic Poetry, on the reqyifites for, 272. 

Epicurus, atheiftical opinion of, 80. 

Efcape, a providential, 12. 

Euclid, on the imperfettions of his differ- 
ent Kditors, 363. 

Exeter, topographical account of, 57. 


F. 


Fairies, account of feme which appca ed 
in Wales, 254. 

Faith, on the neceffity of thewing, by the 
purity of our lives, 120. 

Fallo man, afecond, how it may be pro- 
guced, 150, 
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Family pride, ludicrous anecdotes refpeét- 
ng, 13—256. 

Farmers how enabled to keep back their 
ftock rom market, 205. 

Fathers, the primitive, arguments refpeét- 
ine, GO, G1, 

Fellowes’s Letter to the Faditor, in anfwer 
toa Preibyter of the Church of England, 
433. 

Female chara&ter, its influence confidered, 
116. 4 

Fine writing, modern, difference between, 
in profe and poetry, 392. 

Fitzgerald, Lord E. curious plan of, and 

_ how rendered abortive, 45. 

Fox, on the excellency of his intelle@tual 
talents, 359. 

France, confequences to be appreh@nded 
from her aggrandizement, by the Briufa 
colonies, 145; on the power of, over 
Holland, 208. 

Free trad. to India, advantages of a modi- 
fied encouragement of, 137. 

Free-mafonty, vindication of, 2383; not 
confined to the male fex, 240. 

Free.mafons, their lodges, how capable ef 
being perverted, 333. 

Free-fchool at Monmouth, account of, 255, 

Free-thinkers, farcafms on, 6, 

French, deteription of their defcent in Tre- 
land, under General Humbert, 46. 

French edu ation, fimilitude between its 
influence in former and modern times, in 
the inftances of Anne Boleyn, Mary, Q. 
of Scots and harles If 103 

Frog of the horfe’s foot, on Mr. Coleman’e 
artificial, 68. 


G. 


Gafkin, Dr. defended againft the charge of 
Dr Vincent, 37 

Gates, on the beft metiod of faftening, 201. 

Generation, definition of, 327. . 

Genius, on the precedence of, over virtue, 
163. 

Giants, on their introduétion in epic poetry, 
275. . 
Girtanner, his opinion of a revolutionary 

club in Paris, 341. 

God, on the different modes of, in {peaking 
to mankind, 124; on the neceflity of 
beftowing all our care on, 126, 

Gold-mine of Wicklow deferibed, 171. 

Government, the inglith, indire& attack 
on, expofed, 229 

--s, regular, fyftematically opp fed 

by modern philofophers, 15. 
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Hades of the New Teftament explained, 4. 
Mm+4 Harvey, 
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Harvey, the Trifli Rebel, letter from to F. 
“Ghateott, Efq. 156. 

_Hawke(bory, Lord, his political affertions 
two years fince noticed 295; inconfift- 


ency of his political conduét, 
{pace o| twelve months, 70. 

Heaven, where fituated, 207 ; the keys of, 
as cenfirned to St. Peter, real meaning 
of that metaphor, 2115 danger ot cer- 
tain ideas refpeéting, 215 

Heaven and Earth, on an approaching in- 
tercourle between, 325. ~ 

Hebrew Text, on the mode of correéting by 
the »yriac verfion, 5 

Heretics, copy of the Irifhmen’s oath for 
the extermination of, 199. 

Herodotus, his account of the circumnavi- 
gation of Africa, 351. 

Hefiod, remarks of, on the female charac- 
ter, 151. 

Holy Ghoft, fia againft, not abfolutely un- 
pardonable, 12). 

Honoer of Minifters, compared with that 
of Touchftone, 71. 

Hofea, argument on the reality of his in- 
junttion difeufled, 15 ws obfcurity of 
his ftyle accounted for, ;* corruptions 
of, not greater than tote. n other parts 
of tie Oid i eftament, ib. ; conjectural 
emendations of, condemned, 3. 

Hulie, Rev Mr. his bequeft for the ad- 
vancement Of religious inftruction, 522. 

Plumbert, General, his converfation with 
the Bithop of Ki lala, at the time of the 
jnvation, 47; defeat of the General and 
his followers, 48. 

Hyperborean, or Frozen Sea, account of, 
1J0. 


in the 


1. 


Jacohin Orators, where to be fought for, 20. 

Jatobins, on their pérverfion of certain paf- 
faxes of Scripture 4; their exultations 
@n the peace expofed, 70 

Jews, difcuffion of Hofeas prophecy re- 
fpeéting their fortunes and reftoration, 1. 

Iiuminati, on their prefent exiftence in 
Germany, 345. 

Impofture expofed, 193-—198. 

Inclo(ure A‘ts, amazing number of, paffed 
‘in the prefent reign, 3u9. 

Fridia. -retieCtions on ti¢ privae trade of, 
aul its confequences, 137—-145 5 proved 
gto bein danger from French aggrandize- 
ment, 14%. 

Incik ans, the American, proofs that they are 
not defitute of religious impreffions, 116. 

Jniuries, the forgivenefs of, a Chiiftian, not 
a moral virtue, 125.° 

Jnftruétion, public, at Wefiminiter, rulcs 

' of, 39. 
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Intemperance, worfe than St. Peter’s denial 
of Chrift, 125. 

John the Baptift, criticifm on his foul, 325, 

Jolin O'Groat’s Houfe, curious anecdote re- 
fpefting, 236. 

Ireland, remedy for the diftraéted ftate of, 
150. 

Irreligious perfons, contempt of people in 
general towards them, 14. 

Ifaiah, remarks on the 18th chapter of, 353. 

Itinerary, account of a ufcful, 50. 

Junius, his leading purpofes pointed out, 
3553; remarks om his logic, &c 357 3 
comparifon between his defigns and thofe 
of Demofthenes, 358; opinion on the 
queftion who he was, 361. : 


K. 


Kennicott’s, Dr. important work noticed, 3, 

Kildare, the Earl of, curious anecdote re- 
fpecting, 172. 

Killala, the Fren&h invafion of, defcribed, 
46. 

Killarney, defecription of the lakes of, 17 

K nights of the Round Table, account of, , 


L. 
Ushaipe, banifhed by Bnonaparte, for his 


firictures on Government, 481. 

Lake, General, his. Proclamation at Wex- 
ford, 156. 

La Loche, interefting account of the port- 

age of, 118. * 

Language, prize queftion on the moft per- 
fect, how decided, 348. 

Languages, the ancient, bold affertion re- 
fpeciing modern knowledge of, 225. 

Lavater, fome account of, 503—506. 

Laymen, the inpreflio u made by their 
works on religi gion, 266. 

Lens, Mr Parker’ s, folution of the experi- 
ments made with, 214 

Light, rays of, not feparated on the furface 
of the fun, 213 ; attempt to prove it the 
elementary fluid of fire, 217. 

Liibon, the air of, equalled by that of South 
Devon, 53 

Literary Fund, fome account of its founders, 
162, 

Literary Talents, when entitled to refpeét, 
163. ’ 

Lori's Prayer, the tranflation of, compared 
With its original, 207. 


M. 


Macgregor.and Cameron, the Scotch free- 
bootecrs, account of, 235, 


Magiftrajes, the Police, defended againft 
. ‘ the 
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the attack of an anonymous fcribbler, 
405, 

Majefty, his prefent, account of his aceef- 
fion tc the throne, 182; his exertions to 
counteract the efforts of the new Philo- 
fophers, 143; never withed to pafs for a 
philofopher, 185; his ftri& conjugal fi- 
delity, and general moral character, 185, 
186 

Manners, French, on their general adoption 
in England, and the confequences of tuch 
adoption, 103—-106. 

Manufcnpts, number of, on an ancient 
hiftory, unpublifhed, 481 

Manufa‘turtes, Englifh, on the ‘imirution 
@f their export to the United States, 307. 

Marriage Vow, ou the neceflity of an invio- 
late obfervance of, 186. 

Marten, the regicide, accourt of, with 
Southey’s poem on, 257—-259; proceed- 
ings of, compared with thofe of the 
French Regicides, ib. ; 

Maton, on the lapfe.of a good one, 238. 

Mafonry on the Continent, how expofed, 
239; the excellency of Chrtianity, ib. 

Men and Money, on the comparative value 
of, to a ftate, 311. 

Menander, his ftri€tures upon females, 151. 

Metellus Numidicus, his opinion of the te- 
male charatter, 151. 

Methodift and Anti-Chrift, mifapplication 
of the terms, 222. 

Methoditts, their chief argument refpecting 
chofen Minifters refuted, 59. 

Millenium, idea refpecting its commence- 
ment, 16. 

Mind, beft method of cultivating to the 
extent of Hs Capacity, 243 

Minifter and his Parifhioner, dialogue be- 
tween, refpe@ting the falling off from the 
Church, 63. 

Minifters, philofophiftical, refle€tions on, 
229, 

Moncy, on the depreciation of, 313 

Monthly ev ewers, analyfis of their ftric- 
tures on Bifhop Young's Effays, 410— 
413. 

Morals, Revolutionary, curjous efforts to 
eftablith at Paris, 409. 

More, Mrs. ee Blagdon Controver'y. 

Moris, \alentine, of Pierceficid, account 
of his misfortunes, &c. 262—264. 

Mofaie account of the creation, the only 
original work on the fubject, 282. 

Mois, Dr. See Blagdon Controver.y. 


N. 


Napper Tandy, account ef a mock State 
Paper figned by him, as Secretary, 155. 

National Debt, ftatemeut of, 214 

Newark, {ai refpetting the caftle of, 224, 
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Neweome’s, Archbifhop, opinion of the 
difficulues of interpretation controvert- 
ed, 2. 

New {papers, remarks on, 431. 

Noveis, remarks on the immoral tendency 
of, and a fuperior one noticed, 393. 


oF 


Old Teftament defended acainft Sir R. Mait- 
land's poetical difbelief OF, 97. 

Omaments, female, &c. why condemned 
by ike Apoftie, 148 


P. 
Pachas of Turkey, their abfolute tyranny, 
455 
Paley, Dr. obfervations on, and reply to the 


Anti-Jacobin Keviewers, 527 

Paver, a curious metrical, 435. 

Papers diftr-buted among the Rebels by 
Napper Tandy, 157. 

Pan fis. the irith, their bafe ingratitude, to- 
wards the Bithop of Ferns, 45. 

Pafwan O:lou, account of the origin of his 
rebellion, its fuccels, &e, 456—405. 

Paflaze, a North Welt, between the North- 
ern, Pacific, and Atlantic Oceans, account 
of a voyage in queit of, 1139; proofs that 
no fuch paffage is practicable, 114. 

Peace, refle€tions on the difadvantages of the 
prefent, 26; confhderation of the terms, 

. 27; Countries acquired by France, ih. 

Peace, the, new invention for defending, 
317; danger of its becoming a queflion 
of finance, 318 

Per§$G ion, in what Inflitutions attainable, 
226, 

Peter, Emperor of RuMia, his geneslogy, #2; 
his plans for the aggrandizement of Rufha, 
244; his encouragement of the arts, 246. 

Philos, a Member of the Jacobin Club, fa- 
crifices his parents, 450. 

Phillips, R. his opinion of the Anti- Jacobian 
Review, and realons for ity 404. 


Mad . . 
Swe nps:, curious tranflation of, 219. 


Pitt, Mr. his lanzuage two. years fince no- 
tcel, 295: on the charaéher and effeéts of 
h s admunittra’ jan, 359. 
Places, what clafs of individuals ought to 
hald them. 165. 
Plovs. praétice of giving theannual at Welt- 
minfter, condemned. 42. ' 

Pone. the. his.clam to the exclufive inveft:- 
cure of B hopries (1 Treland, 158. 

Porte, its annual reveuut, 455. 

Praver, different forms of, in.the Old Tefts- 
ment pointed out, 368. 

Pravyr-book and TeRament, defign, &c. of 
Reeves’s new cduion of, 566—376 

Piciby- 
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yterians, no friends to toleration in the 

17th century, 191. 

* Priefts, the Romith, in Ireland, the primary 
caufe of the Rebellion, 6c. 

Printing, originof, in Ruflia, 24. 

Priefthood, the Popith, refleciions on its 
overbearing influence, 49. 

Proclamation iffued at Wexford, by Lieut, 
General Lake, 156. 

Prop: gandifts, on the exiftence of, 342. 

Proteitant Yeomen in Jreland, proofs of their 
loyalty, 45—048. 

Provifions, the price of, unconnefted with 
peace or war, 71. 

Publican’s Paper, its mifchievous tendency, 


45+ 
R, 


Reafon, human, on the infuficiency of, 283. 

Rebels, the Wexford, teafons for their zeal 
in arming the people, 45. 

Religion, vot dificult to a good man, 423. 

Rennell, Dr. defended againft the attack of 
Dr. Vincent, 38. . 

gp ono a death-bed, queftion as to the 
incerity of, 124. 

Revelation, zrguments on the neceffity of, 
283. 

Revolutionifts, the general fate of, proved 
from hiftory, 261. 

Rigs of Man, negative encouragement af- 
orded to by Buonapatte,.go. 

Robifon, Prof. his excellent articles to the 
Supplement of the Eacyclopeedia Britan- 
nica, #30, 

— ~~ Biography of, 91; errata in 
ditto noticed, 224. 

R: mae, Biithelemy’s account of, 483. 

Row....s, their firm condué& imitated by the 
French, 31. 

Rufha, on the obfcurity of its hiftory, 19. 

Ruians, their progrets towards civilization, 
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@abbath-breaking, its tendency to inculcate 
French principles, 14. 

Sacrament, on the ufcfulnefs of a weck’s pree 
paration for, 123. 

Scarcity, on the caufe of the late, g3¢9—3 11. 

Schools, Public, Bifhop of Meath’s reflee- 
tions on the degeneracy of, 36 

we———, Proteftant, benefit of cftablifhing in 
Ireland, 161. 

Schifm, its alarming inereafe, 177. 

Secret of the Lord, by whom not attained, 
124. 

pte, of Mafonry explained, 249. 

Security, national, obfervations on, 28. 

Septuagint, obfervations on the falfe argu- 
ments refpecting it, 5. 


Severn, anecdote refpecting the new paflage 
over, 7. 

Seveuty, the, remarks on certain paflages of 
their tranilation, 206—+° 29. 


bray of the Old Teftamen: explained, 4. 


Sheares, Meffrs, fome particulars refpecting, 
in juftification of theft fate, 49. 

Sheep, immenfe number of, reared in Des 
vonthire, 543 at Dorchelter, 57. 

Ships, India-built, the admiffion of depre,y 
cated by the Court of Diseftors, and why, 
140. 

Sinking Fund, its falutary operation, 315. 

Simonides, fome account of his Poem on 
Women, 151, ; 

Society for Promoting Chriftian Knowledge 
defended againft the charge of Dr. Vine 
cent, 36. 

Solar Rays emitted by a candle, argument 
re{pc&ting, 242. 

Solomon, hs {pirit among the Mufons, 239, 

Sovereign, our prefent, his wile policy, fram 
the commencemesit of his government, 
unfolded, 956. 

Spectral appearances, Dr. Aikin’s opiniog 
refpeGting, examined, 228, 

St. Domingo, correct flatement of the popuy 
lation of, aud jts importance as a colony, 
302. 

Stonehenge, attempt to account for its origin, 
378— 32 

Study, theoretical plan of, 2415—243. 

Sudbrook, account of a Koman entrench 
ment at, 8. 

Sun, argument to prove that this luminary is 
our heaven, 207; different kinds of rays 
emitted from it, 225. 

Sun-fhine, hypotbefis refpecting, 209. 

Sunday Schools, Bifhop, Reynolds’s opinion 
of, 181. 





See Blagdon Controverfy. 

Supplement tothe Eneyclopeedia Britannica, 
its merits inveltigeted, 12¢——137. 

Surgeons, not prevented trom acting 2s Jury. 
men, 387. 
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Temper, how affeéted by education, 389. 

Terenee, the plays of, cenfured, 42. 

‘Thoughts, ¢v 1, equal to the commiffion of 
guilty atts, 126, 

Tiine, great diltance of, between Chrift’s fe. 
cond coming, and the end of the world, 
328 

Topographer, qualities requifite for a, 976. 

Toleration A&t. conlequences of the prefent 
abufe of, 180. 

Trade, clandeltine, to India, its tendency to 
promose colonization, 142. 

, the private, of India, remarks on its 

extcut, &cC. 137145. 
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Tranflation, {criptural, hints for the improve- 
ment of, 3. 

Trial, a fate of, the fcene of our improves 
ment, 123, 

Trigity, nota fit object for the curiofity of 
man, 120. 


True-Briton, inflance of its unparalleled im- 
pudence, 2g, 


Turkey, account of its government, &c. 454- 
V. 
Vincentian controverfy, candid examination 
; of, 33, 44. - 
Vladimir, kmperor of Rufia, obfervations 
on the conduét of, 20. 
U 
Union, advantages of the, 237. 
Vniverfe, real date of its existence, 216, 


Ww, 


War, incapacity of England fora renewal of, 
29; preterable to peace, 92. 
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Weifhaupt, founder of the Illuminati, ate 
count of, 339 

Welimintter Se hool, fynopfis of religious ime 
iLruction in, 39. 

Whale Ifland, account of, 218 

Whales. extraordinary appearance of, in the 
frozen fea, 127. 

Whipping-fyitem in Ireland, proved to be 
merciful, 259. 

Wicklow Gold-mine, account of, 171. 

Wife and Concubine, chief difference bee 
tween, im ancient tines, 16%, 

W ilithire Downs, the climate of, 5g. 

Windham, Mr his anticipation of a plague, 
169, 

Witch, anecdote of one found guilty and 
pardoned, 233. 

Women, the importance of their chara&ter to 
fociety, :luttrated from Scripture, 146, 


¥. 


Youth, on the neceflity of reftraining, by 
good principles, 124. 


Z. 


Zechariah's farcafa againft Free Thinkers, 6, 
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